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ae THE OUTLOOK. 


W* begin the publication in this issue of a reg- 
ular letter from Washington which will give 
a just and full history of political and social move- 
ments in that city. Our correspondent has excep- 
tional access to sources of information, and, al- 
though Republican by conviction and affiliations, 
will treat all parties dispassionately and candidly. 
The Spectator describes the habits and homes of 
the beggars of New York; a correspondent gives 
some account of the recent convention of Ethical 
Societies in Philadelphia, a subject which we shall 
discuss editorially next week ; a Boston correspond- 
ent describes a very notable dinner in honor of the 
fifty years’ services of Professor Lovering at Har- 


vard College ; Mr. Charles de Kay contributes a dis- | 


criminating criticism and analysis of the poetry of 
Miss Emma Lazarus, whose early death was a 
serious loss to our literature ; Mrs. Francis A. Hum- 
phrey describes some “ English and Scotch Church. 
yards ;” and Mrs. Merrill E. Gates tells the story of 
“Francesca ” for the purpose of bringing out the pe- 
culiar trials which surround an educated Indian girl 
who returns to the home of her people. In the 
Home will be found an interesting article on “A 
Little Nonsense”” by Helen Marshall North, and 
the second of Dr. Bissell’s articles on “ Infant Hy- 
giene.” Mr. S. B. Griggs contributes to Our Young 
Folks a further installment of the adventures of 


Helen Josephine; Mr. Ingersoll has something 


entertaining to say about kittens; and some inter- 
esting facts about toys are gathered under the 
title “Is It Santa Claus’s Home?” In the Sunday 
Afternoon will be found a sermon on “ The Waver- 
ing Disciple” by the Rev. Edgar L. Warren. The 
“ Memoirs of General Sheridan ” and a new edition 
of the works of Wordsworth are reviewed in Books 
and Authors. : 
‘. * 

Paris has recorded its verdict ‘in favor of Gen. 
eral Boulanger. He was elected to fill the vacancy 
in the Department of the Seine on Sunday by a 
plurality of over 80,000 votes, and by a majority 
over all candidates of 54,432 out of a total vote of 
433,708. This result has surprised even the most 
sanguine followers of Boulanger. They had hoped 
to carry the department, but by a much smaller 
majority. As it has surprised and elated the friends 
of Boulanger, so it has surprised and depressed 
the Ministry and the Republicans generally. No 
one knows what will come next, but every one feels 
that something must come, and France waits in 
| suspense for the next step. The Ministry have 
tendered their resignations, but. the President of 
the Republic has declined to receive them. So far 
Boulanger has said but three words by way of a 
| programme : Dissolution, Constituent Assembly, Re- 
vision. What lies in his mind behind this bare out- 
line of a policy no one knows. What gives the 
result in Paris significance is the fact that the De- 
partment of the Seine is the fifth in succession 
which has elected Boulanger, that this same de- 
partment has heretofore been Republican, and that 
the expression of opinion in Paris has always had 
& preponderating influence in France. Under the 
French system a department can elect as its dele- 


gate a resident in any part of the country, an 
member of the Chamber of Deputies after election 
may present himself as a candidate in any subse- 
quent election which comes up in any department, 
and, in the event of his election, may choose be- 
tween the department which he represents in the 
Chamber and the department which has most re- 
cently cast its vote for him. In this way Boulan- 
ger has been elected in five departments success- 
ively, and after each election has either resigned 
from the department which he formerly repre- 
sented or has declined the election of the new de- 
partment. He is at present the deputy from the 
Department of the Nord, and has not yet signified 
whether he will retain that position or resign and 
accept his election on Sunday. 


* * 
* 


These repeated elections, taken in connection 
with the immense majority which Paris gave him 
on Sunday, would seem to indicate that the French 
have cast their verdict in his favor against the 
Ministry and possibly against the Republic. In this 
country under such circumstances there would be 
no uncertainty ; the party in power would remain 
in power until the next Presidential or Congres- 
sional election. 
dissolve the House of Commons and appeal to the 
country, abiding by the result of that appeal. But 
in France the situation is very different. It is no 
longer simply a question of the Ministry, it may be 
a question of the Republic. Dissolution and appeal 
to the country may mean, probably would mean 
ultimately, a radical revision of the Constitution. If 
Boulanger continues to be borne forward by the 
tide of popular feeling, he will either become Presi- 
dent under a very different Constitution, with every 
chance of grasping more absolute power, or he will 
make some trade with the Monarchists, probably in 
the interest of the Orleanists. The events of the 
next few days in Paris will be awaited with the 


utmost eagerness. 


* * 
* 


The discussion of the Samoan question has ad- 
vanced somewhat during the past week, but the 
facts are still in doubt and the country is holding 
its judgment in suspense, after its usual wise and 
sensible fashion. ‘The Germans deny the existence 
of any agreement with us, although they concede 
an agreement with England. But, whether im- 
plicit or implied, there has undoubtedly been a sub- 
stantial accord between the three nations which 
assured the autonomy of Samoa and its independ- 
ence. It is particularly difficult to get at the 
facts because the actions of the Government offi- 
cials in Samoa have been disavowed by the respect- 
ive Governments. The German Government has 
declared that it has no designs in Samoa beyond 
the protection of German interests, and in his 
speech in the Reichstag on Saturday Prince Bis- 
marck said that the only difficulties which had 
arisen had come through the acts of agents for 
which the Government would not hold itself respon- 
sible. We are obliged to wait, therefore, to ascer- 
tain what the real intention of the German Govern- 
ment is. Even the skirmish which went on last 
month is involved in uncertainty, the Germans 
declaring that they acted under severe provocation. 
Until some clear understanding of the facts and the 


In England the Ministry would* 


positions of the various Governments is reached, 
no definite conclusion, and certainly no action, can 
be taken. The Senate, which has discovered 
during the past year a good deal of bellicose spirit, 
is taking the Samoan matter seriously and in good 
temper. Republican criticism of the foreign pol- 
icy of the Administration has naturally been very 
belligerent, and Secretary Bayard’s inability to give 
his policy any definiteness of outline has aided his 
critics not a little. But now that the Republicans 
are about to return to power they feel the respon- 
sibilities of the situation. 


* 
* > 


One reason why the Samoan affair should be 


treated with caution and reserve is that we are on 
the eve of a transference of power from one party 
to the other, and an outgoing administration 
would have no right to impose obligations upon the 
incoming administration by committing itself to an 
aggressive policy in the matter of Samoa. The prin- 
ciples involved are few and easily understood. What- 
ever may be the fate of De Lesseps’s enterprise, a 
canal connecting the two oceans will undoubtedly be 
an achievement of the near future, and that canal, as 


the Senate implied in its wise resolution two weeks 


ago, cannot be controlled by any foreign power ; it 
must be neutral at the very least. Nor must the 
approaches to that canal fall under foreign control. 
The island of Samoa is a long distance from the 
Isthmus, but it lies in the direct line of communica- 
tion between the great group of islands beyond it 
and our own shores, and as the commerce with 
those islands will steadily increase, it will become a 
matter of great importance. It may be wise, there- 
fore, for us to insist that Samoa shall remain inde- 
pendent. Samoa has guaranteed us a coaling sta- 
tion, which we already possess, and we have prom- 
ised to use our influence to preserve Samoa from 
foreign aggressions. That does not mean, under 


any interpretation, that we are bound to go to war | 


to defend Samoa; it simply means that we are 
bound to use all friendly influence to protect her. 
The interest of our commerce, however, in the 
neutrality of Samoa may be another matter, and 
that we are bound to consider dispassionately and 
intelligently. Our foreign policy has never lacked 
courage, although it has been one of strict non-inter- 
ference except in those cases where our interests on 
this continent were at stake; to that policy the 
country will undoubtedly adhere. The arrogance 
and unscrupulous aggressions of a foreign Minister 
of the absolutist type will not drive us from any 
position which it is honorable to hold; neither, on 
the other hand, shall we follow the example of 
European diplomacy and develop a spirit of Ameri- 
can Jingoism. 

The Senate has passed its tariff bill, which may 
properly be regarded as representing the purpose 
and pogition of the Republican party. To analyze 
this bill in detail would be impossible in a para- 
graph, nor is it necessary todo so. It must suffice 
to say, in general terms, that it retains the tariff, in 
some instances increased, on wool, lumber, and iron, 
and, while it reduces the tariff on sugar, it provides 
a bounty for the domestic sugar growers. In short, 
it is a bill organized on the principle, not primarily 
of providing a revenue for the Government, but of 
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providing protection for the manufacturers and a 
stimulant to domestic industry. The bill now goes 
to the House. ‘There is some talk, we see in the 
newspapers, that the Democrats in the House will 
maneuver or filibuster to prevent action upon it. 
If they do so, they will commit, in our judgment, a 
grave political offense and will perpetrate a grave 
political blunder. The country has intrusted to the 
Republican party the solution of the tariff problem. 


_ “Those who do not believe in Republican principles 


have a right and a duty to continue the contest 
against them, but not to continue it by factious 
opposition preventing legislation. On the other 
hand, it would not be political wisdom for the 
Democrats to attempt by a compromise to come to 
an agreement with the Republicans upon this ques- 
tion—a course which is also suggested. The issue 
between a tariff for protection and a tariff for rev- 
enue is not an issue which can be settled by a com- 
promise bill. The Republican tariff measure should 
be brought up in the House promptly, thoroughly 
discussed, and finally submitted to a vote. If this 
Congress does not, the next Congress probably will, 
pass some tariff measure which will meet or attempt 
to meet the problem of our National surplus, and 


nothing can be gained by filibustering~to prevent 


such action at a reasonably early day. 


* 
* 


The Ford Committee on Immigration has reported 
a bill which contains two radical provisions. The 
first restricts the number of immigrants arriving on 
any steamship to one for each five tons burden of 
the ship. Assuming that no new steamships are 
employed in the transportation of immigrants to 
America, this clause would cut down their number 
nearly one-half. We cannot assume, however, that 
any such result would ensue. The steamships now 
carrying such passengers would undoubtedly increase 
their steerage rates, and in this way the inflow of 
foreigners would in a degree be checked. But 
high rates would attract more ships into this carry- 
ing trade, and every one who desired might soon be 
able to secure passage. ‘The other radical provision 
in the bill imposes a tax of $0 for each immigrant, 
nominally levied upon the steamship bringing him, 
but really resting upon the immigrant himself. 


_ The bill contains provisions for the return of unde- 


sirable characters, and makes more severe the pen- 
alties for the importation of laborers under contract, 
but in general it may be said to do nothing to 
secure a better quality of immigrants either intel- 
lectually or morally. It would decrease the number 
and at the same time render poorer the families 
who actually come to our shores. The bill is inter- 
esting chiefly as indicating the trend of legislative 
opinion. : 


* ¥ 
* 


The Copyright bill will be reached in the House 
of Representatives on the 4th of February, and 
there is a very good prospect of securing favorable 
action. The bill is a very conservative measure, 
and by its provisions has disarmed the antagonism 
with which previous measures have been met and 
defeated. ‘The present bill provides, briefly, that a 
title or description of the work to be copyrighted 
must be filed with the Librarian of Congress before 
its publication in this country or elsewhere; that not 
later than the day of publication in this country or 
elsewhere two copies of the work shall be deposited 
in the library ; that only such foreign books as are 
printed from type set in this country shall be pro- 
tected; and that of all books so copyrighted the im- 
portation of copies of the foreign edition shall be 
restricted to the use of the importer only under 
certain restrictions. The clause requiring that 
foreign authors shall have their books set up in this 
country in order to secure copyright effectually pro- 
tects the interest of the printers and other workers 
engaged in the manufacture of books. To such a 
bill it is difficult to imagine any just and fair 
antagonism; but there are still Congressmen who 


shrink from adopting a simple measure of justice, 
and any expression of public or private opinion 
which can overcome this individual reluctance ought 
now to be made. 

The agitation for the reduction of postage in this 
country from two cents to one cent has already 
been revived, and is quite likely to be pushed with 
vigor in the next, if not in the present, Congress. 
We have heretofore acted upon the principle that 
the post-office department should be made to pay its 
own expenses; and this is a reasonable principle. 
Nor does two cents seem to be an unreasonable price 
to pay for postage; and it is far more important to 
improve facilities, delivery, and dispatch, than to 
decrease cost; though there would be some advan- 
tage in a postal system which made the same 
charges for printed as for written matter. Far 
more important, however, is the movement, which 
receives some impulse from the presence in Amer- 
ica of an English gentleman who has consecrated 
himself to the cause, for a reduction of postage be- 
tween England and the United States to two cents. 
There is certainly an incongruity in the present 
postal system, by which we pay five cents for car- 
rying half an ounce 3,000 miles across the sea and 
two cents for carrying an ounce 3,000 miles across 
the continent, steamboat freights being invariably 
cheaper than railroad freights. Penny—that is, 
two cents—international postage would help to 
bind England and America more closely together, 
and would be of considerable practical educational 
and pecuniary value to the great number of Irish 
correspondents in this country. 


* * 
* 


Bradstreet’s extended report of the labor troubles 
of last year shows very clearly that the “strike 
wave ” which reached its height in 1886 is rapidly 
receding. During 1888 the number of employees 
involved in strikes and lockouts was 211,000, as 
against 345,000 in 1887 and 448,000 in 1886. The 
decline in the number of men who engaged in sym- 
pathetic strikes was particularly marked. Last year 
these constituted but eight per cent. of the total 
number, as against thirteen per cent. the year before. 
This fact indicates that the strikes which did take 
place last year were less than heretofore the result 
of feverish restlessness, and more the result of real 
grievances which justified action. The greater suc- 
cess which attended the strikes still further bears 
out this conclusion. In 1886 but twenty per cent. 
of the strikers were completely successful ; in 1887 
the proportion rose to thirty-eight per cent., and 
last year to fifty per cent. In the lockouts they 
were even more successful. Here the employers 
succeeded in carrying their point with but eighteen 
per cent. of the men locked out. As regards geo- 
graphical distribution, it was a notable fact that 
forty-five per cent. of all the strikers resided in 
Pennsylvania. 

In our Temperance Department will be found an 
account of an anti-saloon movement which has been 
begun in Brooklyn by a Catholic priest whose par- 
ish includes one of the largest tenement-house dis- 
tricts in that city. In the field of moral agitation 
it takes up the same work upon which all temper- 
ance reformers are being urged to unite in the field 
of political agitation. It deals with obvious evils, 
and with obvious evils alone, reserving for future 
action the evils which are still doubtful to those 
whose co-operation is needed. To the wage- 
earners in Father Fransioli’s parish the duty of 
total abstinence is by no means apparent, but the 
duty of avoiding the saloons is apparent, and he is 
enlisting the hearty co-operation of nearly every 
serious-minded man in his parish in an effort to 
restrict the number of the saloons and loosen their 
hold upon the community. The fact that an abso- 
lute boycott upon the saloons can thus be organized 
in a tenement house-district, among men but few of 


whom are total abstainers, indicates that the saloons 
may be closed through local option in sections 
where State or National prohibition would be re- 
sisted as absurd and tyrannical. We may add that 
Father Fransioli’s movement, along a line already 
adopted by the Church Temperance Society, is well 
worthy the study of Protestant pastors, and imita- 
tion by such of them as are engaged in a hand-to- 
hand fight with the saloon. 

The “Standard,” Mr. Henry George’s organ, 
criticises a paragraph in The Christian Union, in our 
column of Inquiring Friends, giving answer to an 
inquiry about the single tax theory, as “disingenu- 
ous.” Its criticism is too long to be reproduced here. 
We frankly concede, however, that including mines 
in the list of property which would be practically 
exempt was a mistake due to carelessness in writ- 
ing, though fortunately so obvious as to mislead no 
one interested in the question. The intimation that 
railroads and manufactures would be exempted 
from taxation was also an overstatement, since the 
exemption would certainly not be absolute, and the 
single tax men, in common with all anti-monopolists, 
are uniformly in favor of such control of the rail- 
roads as would limit their dividends to fair profits 
on capital actually invested. But the intimation 
that a levy of all the taxes on land would amount 
to a practical confiscation of it, and would in- 
crease, not, as the “Standard ” thinks, lighten the 
burdens of the already overtaxed farmers, ap- 
pears to be justified by the following statistics 
of land values in the State of Connecticut, taken 
from Professor Ely’s recent work on “Taxa- 
tion in American States and Cities.” The annual 
value of the farming land of that State in 1885 was 
$60,000,000. The assessed value of the dwelling- 
houses, mills, stores, etc., was $191,000,000. If 
we assume that the land occupied by the latter con- 
stituted one-half of their total value, then to our 
$60,000,000 of farming land we must add $96,000,- 
000 of building land more in order to get the 
assessed value of all the land of the State. Now 
the question arises, if the entire National, State, and 
local taxation paid by the people of Connecticut 
were levied upon this $156,000,000 of landed prop- 
erty, would it amount to confiscation? The Con- 
necticut share of our National taxation (reckoning 
according to population) is a little more than 
$4,000,000. Its State taxes amount to $1,800,000. 
The local taxes (assuming merely that they have 
not diminished since 1880) are over $4,800,000. 
We thus have $10,600,000 of taxes to be collected 
yearly from land whose assessed value is $156,000,- 
000—a taa-rate of seven per cent. As the-land 
would hardly rent for this amount, the single 
tax would certainly involve its practical confisca- 


‘tion. It is true that the single tax men claim that 


they would have the public confiscate only that part 
of the value of land which is due to its location 
merely, and not to the improvements made upon it. 
Just how much this would be we have no means of 
determining, but apparently if this were done, not 
only would there be no surplus for the abolition of 
poverty, but other taxes would have to be imposed 
to meet the expenses of government. 


* * 
* 


_ An esteemed correspondent asks us if we have 
not seen in the “ Independent” a thorough refuta- 
tion of the charges brought by us and others 
against Mr. John Wanamaker and his associates in 
respect to the late political campaign. We have 
made no charges against Mr. Wanamaker, and we 
have seen no correction in the “ Independent.” 
The only thing approximating a correction of our 
statements which we have seen in the “ Independ- 
ent” is its apparently inspired and _ semi-official 
declaration that the Republican Committee burned 
only “such letters) and papers as were not of per- 
manent value as records.” Whether letters and 
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papers showing how the moneys given into their 
hands were expended, and for what purpose, were 
regarded by them as of permanent value does not 
appear. What we have said on this subject we 
repeat with emphasis. Enormous sums of money 
were expended in the last political campaign, and 
- since our last editorial it has been demonstrated in 
a court of justice that some of this money was ex- 
pended corruptly in bribery. Mr. John Wana- 
maker and others, whom our correspondent proba- 
bly refers to as his associates, were large contributors 
to one of these funds. They stand in a position which 


enables them to insist that the Committee shall giveto 
the public a detailed statement of their expenditures, | 


that the public may know whether all the moneys 
were spent for legitimate expenses or not. We 
have called on Mr. Wanamaker, and we now call 
on the New York “ Independent,” to unite with us 
in a demand that the accounts both of the Republi- 
can and Democratic National Committees be pub- 
lished, that if the funds contributed for honest pur- 
poses have been misappropriated for corrupt uses, 
the men guilty of such misappropriation may be 
brought to justice. And we further call on them to 
unite with us, and with the good men of all parties, 
in demanding legislation, stringent and rigorous, re- 
- quiring all political committees in the future to file 
with some public official sworn statements, open to 
_ the public, showing both all their receipts and all 
their expenditures in detail. 


* * 


Later reports confirm the victory which King 
Milan has obtained over his own people and 
cleared the situation in various directions. The 
decisiveness of his triumph is indicated by the fact 
that in the grand Skupshina, or Constituent As- 
sembly, called to consider the King’s draft of a 
new Constitution, there were 500 members who 
intended to fight the King on every point, and, if 
possible, to force his resignation, and there were 
four that were known to be friendly to him. The 
demands of the Radicals upon which the members 
of the Skupshina were practically agreed included 
the control of the foreign policy by the Servian 
Parliament, the regular Skupshina’s exemption 
from preventive arrest, and various other conces- 
sions which would insure practically complete lib- 
erty. The King’s desire to control the foreign 
policy of Servia was so well known that it was 
popularly believed that he would abdicate in favor 
of his son rather than surrender this power; that 
was the issue for which the Radicals hoped. The 
King conceded at once all the demands looking to 
the personal liberty of the Servians, but he abso- 
lutely refused to give up the control of the foreign 
policy, he declined to resign, and he notified the 
great Skupshina that if his wishes were not met he 
would dissolve it, decline to call the regular Skup- 
shina, and, after the manner of Charles the First, 
govern without a parliament. We have already 
recorded the action of the committee which waited 
upon him and, by a vote of 41 to 4, advised 


submission. There was a scene when the report 


was presented. But the Skupshina finally adopted 
the Constitution as submitted by a vote of 494 to 
75, and on the following day the King signed it, 
amid tumultuous applause, and dismissed the great 
Assembly. The King has succeeded in foiling the 
Radicals, but the Servians have gained as well as 
their adroit and unscrupulous ruler. Hereafter 
they will enjoy entire personal liberty, and as they 
already practically govern themselves, the only de- 


partment from which they are excluded is the 


management of foreign affairs. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—The Senate tariff bill finally 
passed that House by a strict party vote, 32 to 30. 
—Several days having been spent in trying to 
obtain a jury to try ex-Alderman Cleary, and not 
one juryman having been accepted, a change of 


venue has been moved for, and will probably be 
granted. The President has commuted the sen- 
tence of James D. Fish, formerly President of the 
Marine National Bank of this city, so that he will 
be discharged next May. News from East 
Africa shows that the missionaries there are in 


great danger of attacks by the Arabs, and that. 


some massacres have already occurred. Alexan- 
dre Cabanel, the famous French painter, is dead. 
The German expedition to assist Emin Pasha 
will start next month. W. H. Washburn (Rep.) 
has been elected to the United States Senate by the 
Minnesota Legislature. An extended strike of 
the employees of the horse-car lines of Brooklyn 
and New York is in progress as we go to press. 
In Brooklyn there has been some violence offered to 
applicants for work, and the companies involved — 
the Atlantic Avenue and its branch lines—declare 
that they cannot run their cars without police pro- 
tection. In New York nearly all the lines were 
“tied up” on Tuesday morning. The men claim 
that some of the companies have not kept their 
promises as to number of trips and pay. We shall 
treat this matter fully next week. 


A FRANK ANSWER TO AN IMPOR- 
TANT QUESTION. 


WE have received the following circular. As it 

concerns all the Congregational churches, and 
in a measure the whole Protestant Church in the 
United States, and as there is nothing confidential in 
it, and it is not so marked, we do not think we violate 
any confidence in giving it to the public. There is 
the less reason for hesitation since, in our judgment, 
the action of the committee in sending out this cir- 
cular, and the spirit of the circular itself, merit the 
heartiest commendation : 


Dear Brother : 

At the last annual meeting of the American Board, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 2—5, 1888, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“ That a committee of fifteen be appointed to con- 
sider the relation of the Board to the churches and indi- 
viduals who make it their missionary agent, and the 
expediency, in view of the facts which they may ascer- 
tain, of securing a closer union between them, especially 
including the subject of the selection of Corporate 
Members ; and that this committee be instructed to 
report what action, if any, they may deem wise in this 
direction, at a subsequent annual meeting of the 


Board.” 


The committee ordered in the above resolution was 
constituted as follows : 

A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., 131 Herkimer Street, 
Brouklyn, N. Y.; E. W. Blatchford, Esq., 375 La Salle 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Quint, D.D., 34 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass.; F. A. Noble, D.D., Chicago, II1.; 
J. B. Angell, LL.D., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Ralph Emer- 
son, Esq., Rockford, Ill.; A. L. Williston, Esq., North- 
ampton, Mass.; L. B. Ripley, Esq., St. Louis, Mo.; S.|B. 
Capen, Esq., Boston, Mass.; George R. Leavitt, D.D., 
20 Granger Street, Cleveland, Ohio ; the Hon. Royal 
Taft, Providence, R. I.; C. F. Thwing, D.D., Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; the Rev. Charles R. Palmer, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; J. K. MeLean, D.D., Oakland, Cal.; G. Henry 
Whitcomb, Esq., Worcester, Mass. 

This circular is sent to the pastors and laymen of 
the churches contributing to the work of the Board, and 
to individual donors in other churches than those regu- 
larly supporting the Board, with the earnest request 
that prompt and full answers be returned to the follow- 
ing questions : 

1. Do you think that a change in the mode of elect- 
ing Corporate Members is desirable, or do you favor 
the continuance of the present method ? 

2. If a change should seem desirable and expedient, 
what method of election would you recommend in place 
of the one now in use ? 

3. The present limit of Corporate Membership is 
two hundred and fifty ; do you think that this should 
be enlarged, and, if so, how much ? 

4. Have you any additional suggestions to offer con- 
cerning the closer relation of the Board to the contrib- 
uting churches ? 


Please send your reply to that member of the Com- 
mittee whose name is underscored in this circular. 

A. J. F. BEuHRENps, D.D., Chairman. 
G. Henry Wuitcoms, Secretary. 
‘January, 1889. 

We say that the action of the Committee in send- 
ing out this circular merits the heartiest commen- 
dation, because that act is itself an appeal to the 
churches, and a recognition of the fundamental 
principle that the churches are the true judges of 
what ought to be done in this'matter. Legally, the 
question at issue must be determined by the Cor- 
porate Members. . Morally, it ought to be deter- 
mined by the churches on which the Board depends 
for support, and by the churches it must at last be 
determined ; if not by their positive action, then by 
their quiet acquiescence. The Committee have 
done wisely, therefore, in asking for the judgment 
of the churches as a basis for the action of the Cor- 
porate Members. 

Though this circular has not been sent to The 
Christian Union for its answer, we venture to give 
our answer, and one which we believe will substan- 
tially represent a large and, we think, an increas- 
ing constituency. 

Christ gave his counsel, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature,” to 
his church. That church is not composed of an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, Papal or Protestant; it is 
composed of the whole body of Christian believers, 
united in their various organizations for Christian 
work and worship. The several churches consti- 
tuting this church do not fulfill this commission by 
merely contributing their money to a Board to do 


the work on their behalf. The commission of 
‘Christ entails on the churches a responsibility which 


they cannot thus throw off. It belongs to them to 
determine all disputed questions which may arise 
as to what is the Gospel to be preached ; to select 
the ministers; to decide how, where, in what man- 


ner, the preaching is to be done—how far by mis- | 


sionaries sent out, how far by native pastors and 
helpers; how far in schools, how far by church 
organizations ; with what ritual, creed, order, or- 
ganization. They may decide these questions 
through agents; but they may not depute the re- 
sponsibility of deciding them to a foreign and in- 
dependent body. This is what the Church of Rome 
has done, by leaving the whole work of missions in 
the charge of the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fidei; this is what the Congregationalists have 
done, by leaving the whole work of missions to a 


similarly constituted body of men, not elected by- 


the churches, not under the direction of. the 
churches, not responsible to the churches. No 
other Protestant missionary body in the United 
States, and, we think, none other in the world,. is so 
constituted. It is a singular anomaly in church 
history that the Congregational missionary organ- 
ization should be the only Protestant missionary 


organization patterned on that of Rome. There 


may have been historical reasons for this form of 
the organization at the outset, but it is not an or- 
ganization which fulfills or can fulfill Christ’s com- 
mand. By its very constitution it takes the control 
of missionary work, and therefore the responsibil- 
ity for missionary work, off from the churches, and 
gives them in lieu thereof only the duty of finan- 
cially supporting a Board. 7 

The fundamental answer, then, to the questions of 
this Committee is very simple. The churches must 
assume the duty which Christ has laid upon them— 
the duty of carrying on and controlling the work of 
missions abroad, as they carry on and control the 
work of missions at home. And such changes 
should be made in the constitution of the Board 
as will bring about this change of power and 
accompanying responsibility, transferring both 
from a self-perpetuating Board to the Church of 
Christ. 

How this shall be done is a matter of impor- 
tance; but of secondary importance. If the Com- 
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_mittee and the Board agree upon the result to be 


sought, they will not find it difficult, by mutual con- 
cessions and careful deliberation, to agree upon a 
method by which to accomplish that result; al- 
though t the peculiar constitution of the Board on 
the one hand, and the peculiar constitution of the 
Congregational churches on the other, present some 
difficulties not presented to other more highly or- 
ganized churches. The Corporate Members of the 
Board might resign in a body, leaving barely enough 
members to make a new election, and these mem- 
bers might fill the vacancies on nomination of the 
State and Local Associations, the new members to 
be elected for a term of years, not for life. Or the 
membership of the Board might be doubled, and 
each State and Local Association invited to elect 
delegate members for a term of, say, six years, one 
group being elected every two years; and vacancies 
in the life membership, occurring by death or resig 
nation, might be left unfilled, so that in process of 
time a new and representative membership should 
be secured. Or a new charter might be obtained 
and the body thus made representative, as the 
Home Missionary Society is representative. As 
an addition to either one of these plans, or any 
other that may be suggested, each church contrib- 
uting over a given amount might be authorized to 
elect a delegate member of the Board for the year 
subsequent to its contribution, or make its pastor 
a delegate member by such contribution. The 
method is, we repeat, of consequence, but of sec- 
ondary consequence. It may safely be left to the 
wisdom of the Committee who have it in charge, 
provided they will secure these ends: 

1. A body elected by and directly representative 
of and responsible to the churches which support 
the Board. 

2. This body made up of members not elected 
for life, but for a term of years, so that it shall 
truly register the changes in judgment and senti- 
ment which may take place in the supporting 
churches. 

3. This body so guarded by wisely constituted 
checks that it shall not be a mere mass-meeting, 
subject to the sudden ebullitions of heat, whether 
of injurious passion or unwise enthusiasm, to which 
such mass-meetings are liable. 

4. This body elected in such manner—by Local 
Associations would in this respect be better than 
by State Associations—that the electors shall not 
be subject to manipulation and control through 
ecclesiastical politics. 

We recognize the difficulty of the task intrusted 
to this Committee. We are glad that they have 
called for the opinions of the churches and the pas- 
tors. We hope that every contributor to the Amer- 
ican Board who receives this circular will give it a 
full, frank answer, and that even those who fail to 
recéive it will not hesitate to give to the Committee 
their judgment on the questions propounded. And 
we pledge beforehand to the Committee the cordial 
support of The Christian Union for any plan which 
they may mature, provided it gives a reasonable 
promise of putting the responsibility for and the 
control of the missionary work where Christ by his 
Great Commission has put it—upon the Churches of 
Christ. 


WHY NOT? 


= Senate have passed a bill giving a bounty 
to the producers of sugar. Good! But why 
stop with sugar ? 

The Nation needs good education a great deal 
more than good sugar. And our teachers are the 
poorest paid workers in America. 
bounty to teachers ? 

The critics say that the theater is demoralized 
because managers have to cater to a sensational- 
They would give us moral dramas’ if 
they could afford to. Why not a bounty to prop- 
erly regulated theaters ? | 


Why not a 


Laughter produces adipose tissue as well as sugar. 
“Laugh and grow fat” is an old motto. Why 
not a bounty to “ Puck,” “ Judge,” and “ Life ” ? 

American literature needs encouragement. There 
is good precedent for a pension to writers. Why 
not a bounty to American authors? 

The price of wheat is very low. The farmers 
in the Northwest, it is said, find it very difficult 
to keep out of debt. We can live without 
sugar, but not without wheat. Why not a 
bounty to the wheat-growers of Minnesota and 
Iowa and Dakota as well as to the sugar-growers 
of Louisiana ? 

Religion is more important than sugar. Churches 
have hard work to make both ends meet, and min- 
isters have harder work. Why not an established 
church, or at least a bounty to the churches ? © 

In short, why not all of us stop earning an hon- 
est livelihood by hard work and be supported by the 
bounty of the Government ? 


PARTICULARS WANTED. 


HE “ Woman’s Journal” finds fault with The 

Christian Union for its advice to a mother per- 
plexed by the fact that she and her husband dis- 
agree respecting the government of their boy. It 
attributes our counsel to our supposed exaggerated 
ideas of marital authority. But it only talks 
generalities. It gives no specific counsel itself. 
To talk generalities is oy to give practical 
advice is difficult. We receive a letter from a 
mother, who is a type of hundreds in like circum- 
stances. She thinks that her husband is injuriously 
rigorous and unjustly severe in his dealing with 
their boy. That is very likely. Thousands of 
fathers are so. If we could hear his side of the 
story, we should probably find that he thinks she is 
injuriously lax and indulgent. That is also very 
likely. ‘Thousands of mothers are so. Glittering 
generalities about the mutual rights of parents and 
the equal responsibility of wives and mothers for 
the care and government of children are of very 
little value in such case. The troubled mother ap- 
plies to The Christian Union for its counsel. What 
shall she do? And we answered in an article the 
spirit of which we now condense into the following 
definite propositions. To which of these proposi- 
tions does the ““ Woman’s Journal ” take exception ? 
What proposition would it strike out from the list, 
and what proposition would it substitute in the 
place thereof ? 

I. No young man and maiden should marry unless 
they are sufficiently well acquainted to go into 
partnership in the delicate, difficult, and responsible 
work of rearing and training children. 

II. The father, being the bread-winner of the 


family and generally away from home and busy 


with other cares, should leave the government of 
the children, when young, with the mother, content- 
ing himself with counseling her, supporting her 
authority, and by his own respect leading the chil- 
dren to respect her. 

III. As the boy grows older—the daughter may 
well remain the mother’s pupil until she becomes 
the mother’s companion—he will naturally and 
gradually pass from the government of the mother 
to that of the father. She should be ready to wel- 
come, not to resist, the transition, and by her influ- 
ence and respect strengthen his authority, as he 
has, or should have, strengthened hers. 

IV. Thetwo should continually consult together, 
and by mutual yielding and compromise maintain 
a united, harmonious, and even government. If 
they cannot agree to govern, they should agree to 
send the boy away to school, that he may get, away 
from home, that harmonious government which the 
divided authority of the home fails to afford. 

V. If this is impossible, if the husband will not 
yield even this—we are counseling the wife and 
mother, it must be remembered, for the father has 


asked no covnsel—it is better for her boy that she 


should yield to, though she does not give sanction 
and approval to, what seems to her needless or even 
unjust and injurious severity, than to offer to it a 
perpetual but useless resistance. The danger to 
her boy of such yielding will be less than the dan- 
ger of open contention about him in his presence, 
and a resistance which will be more likely to inten- 
sify than to abate or ameliorate the despotism, real 
or imagined. 

VI. If that despotism becomes too harsh and 


cruel to be endurable, the wife and mother should 


seek wise counsel, outside the home, as to the best 
method of securing, by mutual agreement or by 
legal measures if necessary, a separation, and the 
custody of her child. Either open separation or 
patient endurance are preferable to perpetual war- 
fare; less grievous to the wife, more hopeful of 
reform to the husband, happier and more just to 
the child. | 

If the “ Woman’s Journal ” will tell us which of 
these paragraphs it would strike out, and what par- 
agraph of about equal length it would substitute in 
its letter of counsel to the perplexed mother, we 
shall be glad to report its advice to her and to those 
whom she represents—and they are not few in 
number. 


RECOGNIZE THE BEST. 
R. ARTHUR HELPS’S romance, “ Realmah,”’ 


describes a man far in advance of the men of 
his time, who was, nevertheless, able to marshal 
them in line behind him, to impose his will upon 
them, and through them to work out for their good 
his own large ideas. The story is a significant 
one, and, as a parable of life, will probably bear 
more serious thought than is generally given it. 
Realmah’s faith in his own purpose would have 
aecomplished little if it had not been accompanied 
by faith in other men, in their capacity, and in their 
willingness to be led into larger ways than they 
were then pursuing. A great many men of ¢a- 
pacity fail because of that quality of mind which is 
continually on the guard against its fellows, which 
is always suspecting a trick, always counting upon 
weakness and bad faith. George Macdonald has 
said that Polonius would have been right if the 
devil were God. If instead of a righteous and 
divine Being at the head of the universe there were 
an unscrupulous trickster in that place, it would be 
the policy of all wise and discreet men to be con- 
stantly on guard against deceit and trickery; if, 
however, there is a righteous God, then, while cau- 


‘ 


tion and knowledge of human nature are not to be 


disregarded, a large and noble trust in God and 
man is the real source of power. There are always 
two ways of dealing with men—through their weak- 
ness or through their strength. All men have their 


weaknesses, and the difference between them is only _ 


the difference of degree; all men have the higher 
possibilities, and the difference between the realiza- 
tion of these is only a difference of degree. The 
man who always approaches other men on their 
weak sides, who counts on their infirmities, may 
sometimes save himself from a deception, but will 
never save another human soul from itself nor build 
his own soul up into nobility and strength. The 
divine way and the only wise way is to approach 
men on the side of their strength, to recognize the 
nobility of purpose in them, to give full credence 
to every expressed intention of overcoming weak- 
ness. Men who are -taken for their strength will 
generally answer that trust with an exhibition of 
strength. Many a man discouraged and down- 


hearted, hampered by some unwisdom or fault of | 


the past, has freed his life from these limitations 
and become strong and true because soine one has 
appealed to his strength and trusted in it. This 
was the way of Christ, of whom it was said that he 
knew what was in man. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


That the number of beggars in New York is rapidly 
increasing, and that the methods of metropolitan men- 
dicants are becoming more systematic, there can be no 
doubt. I have talked with people who are competent 
to speak authoritatively on this question, and I have 
made personal investigation of more or less searching 
and extensive character ; and everywhere I hear and 
see that the professional tramp of this city is rapidly 
becoming bolder and more business-like and_numerous. 
Old residents of New York will remember that the 
newspapers gave a great deal of space some years ago 
to descriptions of organized bands of, beggars that 
infested certain parts of the city and added a new ter- 
ror to travel in New York. These tramps hardly ever 
added injury to insult or combined serious crime with 
mendicancy, but they were threateningly persistent in 
soliciting alms from unwilling pedestrians and timid 
women left alone in houses the masters of which were 
absent at business or employment. They had estab- 
lished haunts, and various gangs lived at selected points 
which the police rarely visited or could not readily in- 
spect. At one time a band of professional vampires made 
its headquarters in the disused conduits of the old reser- 
voir, and here they held nightly orgies, at which were 
arranged the plans for. the daily wanderings. This 
place was exposed in the newspapers, and afterward 
broken up by the police. While these gangs existed 
undisturbed, New York was treated to spectacles which 
had been sought. and found only in the pages of ro- 
mance, for in the heart of the big metropolis dwelt a 
class of vagrants united on as perfect a basis, and actu- 
ated by an industrial and commercial spirit as estab- 


lished, as that of any legitimate organization in the city. 


* 


It is beginning to be discussed now whether the 
extinction of these associated mendicant societies was as 
thorough as the police reported. Evidences of the ex- 
istence of a begging system are absolute enough to 
place the matter beyond discussion. Few people in 
New York who carelessly throw a few cents toa ragged 
supplicant ever stop to think where the money goes, but 
there are few. who do not doubt the sincerity of the 
most pitiful object of charity, and nearly everybody 
familiar with New York life is perfectly well aware of 
the probability that money given to a beggar on the 
street is money worse than wasted. There are nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine chances out of a possible thousand 
that the ragged fellow who accosts you inthe public thor- 
oughfare ought to be in prison and does not deserve or 
need pecuniary assistance. Poverty is proverbially 
proud, and the deserving poor man has hardly ever 
been known to lift up his voice in his own cause. You 
will find him, if you care to seek him, in a cheerless 
room at the top of a rickety tenement, eating without 
moan or grumble the mean fare that he has worked for 
and earned. In many cases he does not live as comfort- 
ably as your professional mendicant ; but if you would 
find him and learn his woes, you must do all the seek- 
ing and questioning. He must be treated like a man, 
at arm’s length, or he will not. respond readily, for 
honest pride dislikes to be coddled. And this charac- 
teristic, by the way, marks the fundamental distinction 
between the deserving object of charity and the pro- 
fessional beggar. 


* * 


Age cannot wither nor custom stale the infinite 
variety of beggars that one meets in New York. 
There are more than a dozen distinct types, and each 
type has elusive phases of an extremely ramificatory 
nature. The ordinary tramp is an unclean, ragged 
fellow, without any particularly picturesque feature 
that would be likely to arouse curiosity. He has a 
stereotyped form of supplication, which invariably be- 
gins with the expression, “ Say, boss.” Generally he is 
looking for enough money to get a night’s lodging— 
that’s what he claims ; but frequently he will make a 
virtue of necessity, and frankly declare that he wants 
a drink. He understands human nature well enough 
to know that this candor will win for him success which 
could not be assured by anyother method. The woman 
tramp: with a baby is the most difficult beggar to dis- 
pose of, because the baby is a most eloquent, if mute, 
pleader, even when the woman is known to be unworthy 
of assistance. Every device imaginable is adopted by 
your professional tramp to evade the law and still prac- 
tice his line of business. The cripple making a pre- 
tense of selling papers, the blind musician, the old ven- 
der of apples and sweetmeats that are not intended to 
sell, the decently clad gentleman who wishes to send a 


letter to his friends in Boston and needs a postage 
stamp and envelope—he generally applies after all stores 
are closed in the neighborhood—the man who counter- 
feits the symptoms of delirium tremens or sudden illness 


‘and needs a drink to save his life, are all examples of 


the beggar who doesn’t beg. 


Some mention has been made in a previous Spectator 
of a certain blast furnace uptown which not long ago 
was a resort for professional tramps. The story of 
this place, as told to me by a young man who visited the 
resort, may be briefly recapitulated : “ [I stood in Madi- 
son Square one day,” he said, “and saw a well-dressed 
man toss a nickel to a beggar. I had done the same 
thing myself an hour before, and had been watching 
the tramp since. So I started after him up Broadway 
to discover, if possible, where the money went. Ata 
steady shuffle that took him rapidly over the ground, 
the tramp, with myself at a discreet distance, went up 
the crowded avenue for a dozen or more blocks. Then 
he turned to the right and traveled east till he came 
to Third Avenue. At several houses in the side streets 
he stopped to beg for food and clothing. In some he 
was successful, and from others he was turned away 
empty-handed, but in none did he receive particularly 
rude rebuff. When he reached 125th Street, he turned 
to the left again, and walked over to the Boulevard and 
129th Street; then he continued his way on up the 
Boulevard till he reached 143d Street, where he turned 
to the left and walked down a steep hill to Twelfth 
Avenue. Here there is a blast furnace, and behind this 
the tramp disappeared. I followed, but the nimble 
beggar had escaped. Through the open arches, beyond 
which was black night tu one outside, the sound of 
men’s voices was distinctly heard, and through the 
arch that was nearest I plunged blindly. In the warm 
recess were half a dozen tramps seated on the ground. 
In one corner were a dish and a can, and out of these the 
ragged sitters helped themselves at brief intervals. 
The beggar whom I had followed was standing up 
facing the men on the ground, and his hands were busy 
about his clothing. From pockets in his shirt, coat, and 
trousers, he was extracting the proceeds of his day’s 
wandering. He kept up a low grumbling all the time, 
and from what could be gathered from his indistinct 
muttering he was commenting on the noteworthy 
features of his experience. His companions listened 
attentively, and only occasionally made some remark 
that was suggested by one of the articles produced from 
his pockets. He placed the contents of the numerous 


hiding-places of his garments in a heap on the ground, 


and when he had finished, he selected from this heap 
what he iiked and left the rest to be divided among the 
company. 
“T lingered about the place until after the tramp had 


‘finished eating, and thenI saw him take a wet garment, 


which he had been washing, out to dry in the ‘ pig-bed ’ 
where the iron ore is run off into bars. From the 
depths of an adjacent arch came the muffled sound of 
merry-making. The scene here was nearly the same as 
that in the arch that I first entered, only the men were 
a little drunker and were inclined to be jolly in a sub- 
dued way. Some of them were smoking pretty good 
tobacco, and others were dozing with a bundle of rags 
for a pillow. In the other arches pretty much the same 
situation was to be found. The beggars had evidently 
just returned from their daily cruise, and the conversa- 
tion was made up for the most part of points of interest 
picked up by the tramps in their wanderings in the city, 
A burly fellow, who sat on a low bench that was made 


_of three pieces of pine wood roughly nailed together, 


seemed to be the leader, and, to judge from his remarks, 
he took a lively interest in the members of his band. 
He asked pertinent questions relating to different inci- 
dents of each man’s journey, and made appropriate 
comments. He was the captain, [ suppose, and the 
others were members of his band. I thought the scene 
would have made a good story for a newspaper. The 
employees of the company, I understood, didn’t like 
the tramps, and kept them away as well as they could.” 


THE CONVENTION OF ETHICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


A GRACEFUL figure of medium height, with 
the symmetrical head of the typical German 
savant, and a refined, sensitive face—such is the 
picture which Felix Adler presented to your corre- 
spondent Friday afternoon in the rather small, unpre- 


tentious meeting-room of the Society for Ethical 
Culture at 1,630 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Pro- 
fessor Adler was seated, leaning forward with hands 
clasped, in “a chair among ‘about thirty delegates, 
nearly half of whom were ladies, when your corre- 
spondent entered the room. Dr. Adler spoke in a 
quick, decisive manner, without gesture of any 


kind, clipping his words off clean, and it was clear. 


that in reality as well as in name he was the ruling 
spirit of this organization, which is remarkable in 
many ways, and particularly so by reason of the 
amount of fine intellect which may be found among 
its members. 

The meetings at 1,630 Arch Street on Friday 
were preliminary to the more important business of 
the convention, and were concerned more particu- 
larly with matters of routine. In the morning, at 
half-past ten, the convention had assembled, with 
Professor Adler presiding, and he had suggested as 
topics for debate and committee action the subjects 
of the society’s organization and conduct, which are 
regularly considered at the sessions. These topics 
were discussed by the twenty-two delegates from 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Philadelphia, 
and occupied the time of the meeting on Friday 
and Saturday. The most significant and generally 
interesting question, for the consideration of which 
there was a more formal assembly, was the subject 
of addresses in St. George’s Hall on Friday even- 
ing. 
A well-dressed and very intelligent and sympa- 
thetic audience of about four hundred gathered 
in St. George’s Hall to listen to these addresses 
Friday night. In the afternoon session of Friday 
a vigorous debate had taken place among the 
several delegates on the conditions of member- 
ship and other kindred questions, and Dr. Adler 
sounded the keynote of the evening addresses 


‘when he declared that, since the newspapers 


and effeminate literature treated questions of 
ethical importance hastily and superficially, and 
consequently not profoundly, the necessity for the 
formation of classes for ethical discussion was 
urgent. This suggested the purpose of the even- 


ing meeting, which was to consider the matter of | 


the foundation of a College of Philosophy and 
Applied Ethies,' with incidental explanation of the 
work and possibilities of such a college. 

As Chairman in the evening Dr. Adler delivered 
an introductory speech that was nothing if not 


radical. He attracted the attention of his audi-— 


ence immediately by a simile that was at once ele- 
gant and forcible. “As the great glaciers in the 
ice-mountains,” he said, in a ringing voice, “are 
high and cold and inaccessible, so is philosophy to 
the multitude; but from them flow the rich, warm 
streams that give to the great land life and beauty !”’ 
Quoting Dr. Déllinger’s famous words, that “ the 
leadership of civilization will eventually belong to 
the Saxon race,” he assigned to America the first 


place in this position, and he criticised severely at - 


the same time the university systems of this coun- 


try, and indeed of modern Europe, and praised the 


educational methods of the ancients in contrast 
with present systems. Some of his sentences had 
the epigrammatic force that insures perpetuation : 
“Truth is strong enough to take care of itself ;” 
“ All the world is philosophizing ;” ‘“ Whosoever 
knows any truth better than any one else has a 
moral obligation to teach, and the world has a 
moral obligation to listen.” He said that the sys- 
tem of scholastic provincialism that prevails in the 
selection of college faculties should give place to 
the broader plan, which the proposed Ethical Col- 
lege represented, and which was comprised in the 


demand of the age for greater liberty to teach- 


ers. 

When he had finished, he introduced Professor 
Josiah Royce, of Harvard University, a short, stout 
gentleman with a youthful face of Ingersollian 
smoothness and placidity, and a tongue that seemed 
to have been consecrated in the flame that “ touched 
Isaiah’s hallowed lips.” Everybody was disap- 
pointed in this speaker, including your correspond- 
ent, for he looked, before he spoke, like a well-mean- 
ing, awkward youth, and before he had uttered a 
hundred words his appearance was invested by the 
magic of his own eloquence with an heroic char- 
acter. His diction was elegant and vigorous, and 


the way in which he denounced educational methods | 


without denouncing them would have made Demos- 
thenes smile in gratification. ‘‘ Socrates was the first 
who brought down philosophy from the heavens ”’ 
—the old schoolboy phrase—was running through 
your correspondent’s head as he listened to Dr 
Royce’s eloquent plea in behalf of philosophy as a 


guide and companion in every-day matters of Lusi- 


| 
| 
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ness. He thought that the instincts, the presupposi- 
tions, of life were too likely to be accepted without 
analysis, and the object of philosophical explana- 
tion, was to elucidate and to put on a basis of reason 
those matters which are permitted to float in the 
clouds beyond human reach. The study of phi- 
losophy had thus a humanizing influence. The 
American disposition to temporize or to act hur- 
riedly and without philosophical premeditation 
illustrates the conservative force of accepted pre 
suppositions as determining national policies and 
positions. All of which, as you will understand, 
was preliminary to the Professor’s argument against 
present methods of moral instruction and in favor 
of the Ethical College. 

Mr. W. J. Potter, editor of “The Index” and 
President of the Free Religious Association, fol- 
lowed Dr. Royce. He was an elderly gentleman, 
with a short white Homeric beard and waving 
curls, but he discredited his mild appearance, for 
he immediately attacked existing religious systems 
and methods in a somewhat ferocious manner. 
He claimed that in most colleges throughout the 
country there is absolutely no liberty of religious 
opinion accorded to the~professors, that stringent 
regulations are in force confining the expression of 
religious and moral doctrines to denominational 
limits. The “liberal orthodoxy of New England ”’ 
came in for a good share of criticism of the Scot- 
tish Reviewer type that Jeffrey made famous. He 
said that the difficulty of securing liberty of relig- 
ious opinion lay in the fact that all the religious 
endeavor is “Christocentric.” The object of his 
discourse was to show that modern university edu- 
cation in morals is limited too narrowly to Chris- 
tian sources, and he followed the example of Drs. 
Adler and Royce in recommending the Ethical Col- 


lege as a substitute. 


The instructions which your correspondent had 
received made it necessary that he should discover 
for the readers of The Christian Union some infor- 
mation concerning the practical details of found- 
ing the proposed college. Accordingly, after Dr. 
Adler had caused to be read letters of sympathy 
from many distinguished men, the writer inter- 
viewed some members of the Ethical Society and 
attempted to secure the desired information. 
It was learned that, aside from the general pur- 
pose of such an institution, which should be for the 
study of ethics in general and of the ethical prob- 
lems of the day in particular, of the science of 
religion and of philosophy, nothing had been defi- 
nitely established. The religions of the world were 
to be studied, and the morality of economic questions 
was to be discussed. Dr. C. N. Pierce, the Secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Society, said that nothing 
could be done until sufficient money was raised to 
give the projectors of the college confidence enough 
to proceed with so vast an undertaking, which would 
cost about $450,000. Several wealthy gentlemen, 
Professor Adler tells, have promised large gifts, 
one being $20,000, and another $10,000. The 
Union of Ethical Societies will devote part of its 
annual income toward the support of the school. 
The broadest liberalism will prevail throughout the 
proposed college. 

On Saturday morning your correspondent was 
present at the meeting in Arch Street which was 
held to attend to the business routine of the conven- 
tion and to discuss further the practical details of 
the new school’s organization. Mr. Potter, Dr. Ad- 
ler, Profess rs Royce, Davidson, Cope, and Ward, all 
spoke. Professor Royce declared at one point that he 
thought there should be no objection to the admis- 
sion into the college of a Jesuit professor, and said 
that the danger of liberalism is its tendency to 
becoming dogmatically and self-consciously liberal. 
This was certainly radical for a professor at Cam- 
bridge, but “it’s a way they have at old Harvard,” 
I was told afterward. The whole matter was finally 
turned over, on motion of Dr. Adler, to a commit- 
tee which reported in the afternoon, appointing a 
committee of prominent names “to have full pow- 
ers further to elaborate the plan of the school in de- 
tail and to secure funds for its endowment and 
maintenance.” The rest of Saturday’s proceed- 
ings were devoted to the reading of committee re- 
ports and routine business. In the evening there was 
music, and Professor Davidson read Scotch poems. 
On Sunday Dr. Adler spoke on “Our Own Substi- 
tute for the Sunday-School.” The Professor, in a 
pleasant interview with your correspondent, gave a 
very full account of his opinions in this matter, but it 
is possible to say only that Dr. Adler believes the 
Sunday-school to be deficient in systematic teaching, 
and that his substitute embraces a long course of 
philosophical study in which the Scriptures are 


drawn on to a large extent. Mr. W. M. Saltus, of 
Chicago, spoke Sunday evening on the “ True Basis 
of Religious Union.” He said in a personal inter- 
view with your correspondent: ‘There is a tend- 
ency to the simplification of the terms of religious 
fellowship, and th+ process ought to continue till 
none is excluded who earnestly strives to lead an 
honest life. ‘The Christian Union’s purpose is iden- 
tical with mine, which is, not that theological free- 
dom shall be suppressed, but that the different 
groups of opinion shall revolve about one central 
whole of truth.” 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


lit political situation in Washington just now 
is somewhat difficult to present to a distant 
audience. It is full of importance, and yet more 
than usually unimportant. It is, in fact, an atmos- 
phere that we feel, more than deeds done or pro- 
posed, that marks off the situation from last year. 
On the one hand is a sense of disappointment and 
failure in the air, on the other an expectancy that 
has in it much of uncertainty, sometimes a sort of 
fearful looking forward, sometimes a vain self- 
confidence. Perhaps the most noticeable of these 
conflicting phases is the vain self-confidence. The 
Republican feeling is an almost blatant exultation, 
and the Democratic feeling a corresponding de- 
pression, with little or no hope mixed in it. Doubt- 
less this discouraged acquiescence does more than 
anything else to feed the confidence of the victors, 
for it is hard to make either side feel that the Re- 
publican party has not come back to stay. The 
open expectation of another twenty-four years is 
heard from both sides, and the average Republican 


never seems to remember that it is more than ever 


a question of “good behavior.” Even the civil 
service principles so popular on that side are rap- 
idly giving way before the greed for office, and it 
is to be feared that the next four years will see 
changes almost as numerous and flagrant as those 
we are leaving behind us. For this, however, 
there is a certain justification not always under- 
stood by the public. The course of affairs during 
the Cleveland administration has proved conclu- 
sively, at least to those acquainted with motives 
and reasons that lay behind facts, that we have not 
yet discovered a civil service system applicable to 
our special need or of any value to our situation. 
The easy and constant manipulation of our present 
plan in the interest of the dominant party showed 
the failure of our new methods, and it is no great 
wonder that an incoming party is expected to 
manage this system for its own benefit, as the out- 
going party has so openly done. 

Cabinet speculations are, of course, hotter and 
fiercer here than elsewhere, but they are based on 
no more knowledge than in New York or Philadel- 
phia. Half the Senate and at least three-quarters 
of the rest of the political world have been to Indi- 
anapolis, and, like the King of France, have marched 
back again. Mr. Harrison keeps his own counsel. 
Except Mr. Cleveland, no President has succeeded 
so well in that important branch of governing. 
General Garfield could not keep a state secret 
twenty-four hours ; it is doubtful if he tried to, for 
publicity was the keynote of his career. President 
Hayes allowed conflicting reports to give him the 
widest liberty. President Cleveland has not only 
held his own tongue, but put a stopper on the mouths 
of those about him so effectual that it is more than 
presumed they kept his secrets quite as much from 
ignorance as policy. Nevertheless, President Cleve- 
land himself has had a shrewd plan of trying his 
plans on the public to see their effect. About the 
time it became pretty certain he had determined on 
a given course, rumors to that effect would appear 
in the newspapers. The comments were evidently 
noted, and the final result usually tallied very closely 
with the judgment of the party in one section or 
another. One illustration of this was the appoint- 
ment of Chief Justice. It is an open secret in 
Washington that the appointment of Mr. Phelps 
was decided upon by the President, and that he 
changed his mind at the last moment only because 
the rumors to that effect created such an opposition 
in the Irish-American element. After that, Sena- 
tor Gray was suggested, but the party did not receive 
that idea with sufficient enthusiasm, and still another 
choice became necessary. General Harrison has 
all Mr. Cleveland’s ability to hold his tongue, and 
so far has not thought it wise to ask advice of the 
public. It is believed here by those best informed 
that Mr. Blaine already knows Mr. Harrison’s wishes 


| 


in his own regard, and that, whatever the conclu- 
sion may be, it is already made; but the number 


of those who know what that conclusion is might — 


be counted on one hand with fingers to spare! One 
thing only is certain—it is not a foreign mission, 
and presumably it is the State Department or noth- 
ing. 
There is no doubt among those who knew Gen- 
eral Harrison while in the Senate that he will be 
President, whoever is Secretary of State or Treas- 
ury- Unlike President Garfield, he is not of one 
mind in the morning and another at night, does not 
“hate to decide” above all things. It is always 
true that the President’s wishes determine, and in 
a real sense (whatever may be said) he is responsi- 
ble for much that the Secretaries are made to 
shoulder. But it will be specially true of Harri- 
son that he will control his own policy. One of his 
relatives is credited with the somewhat irreverent 
statement, ‘‘ Ben will be his own President,” and 
that is the usual impression among his old associ- 
ates, an impression more than borne out by the at- 
titude at Indianapolis. ; 

One effect of the transition period has been, of 


course, to confine public action to things necessary, 


and leave to the future those larger affairs which 
dignify government; but some work of a general 
kind has already been done, and events seem likely 
to precipitate still more important action of quite a 
different sort. The tariff bill has passed the Senate 
and gone to the House, where the two bills confront 
each other, defining sharply the issue between 
tariff for revenue and tariff for development. And 
just as the country had determined that the chief 
matters of governmental concern hereafter were to 
be matters of business, it is suddenly met with a 
National issue in a serious question of foreign policy. 
Indeed, our foreign relations loom up in more than 
one shape. The question of the control of the 
Isthmus is presented to us in two forms—by the 
mysterious attitude of the French Government 
toward De Lesseps, and by the formation of a private 
company in New York to prosecute the Nicaragua 
route. It is said under the breath at dinner-tables 
that France would be only too gla:l to have us stand 
strongly by the Monroe doctrine. The French people, 
it is declared, are clamoring so loudly that the 
Government shall make ee | its guarantee of the 
Panama bonds that, at its wits’ end what to do, it is 
waiting with eagerness for our reassertion of the 
Monroe doctrine as an excuse for repudiation. The 
State Department is confronted with this question 


and the necessity that we control the Isthmus, it is 


still trying to meet our defeat in Canada, and to 
cover up its course in Behring’s Sea, and still con- 
sidering its situation in London, when it suddenly 
discovers our honor insulted and our power 
threatened in another quarter and by a dangerous 
foe. The Department is evidently weak in geog- 
raphy, for it is still hunting up Samoa, and it cer- 
tainly cannot find Berlin. 
Lord Salisbury. It is indeed a cruel fate which has 
befallen this Administration, that its most compli- 
cated problems should fall to the weakest of its 
portfolios. Or is it because it is the weakest 
of its portfolios that the complications have be- 
fallen it ? ; 


Washington is fast taking upon itself its proper 


character of a capital in the respect of becoming the 
meeting-place for National gatherings. The Indian 
Commission comes here as a part of the Govern- 
ment, it is true, but it meets here a larger contin- 
gent of those conversant with Indian affairs than is 
possible elsewhere unless specially convened to that 
end. And this is true also of the woman suffrage 
convention gathered together here last week. This 
must be a fallow year, for these very widely 
separated bodies were alike in one respect—that 
nothing of general interest transpired at either, and 
their discussions were mostly over affairs domestic 
to their own work. The most important matter 
brought before the Indian Commission was the 
question of the removal of the Utes, which showed 
in the wide difference of judgment it developed how 
difficult it is for any one to decide what is for the 
Indian’s best good. The primary, and perhaps 
the chief, difficulty in Indian affairs is to determine 
what to do. 


Although entirely aside from the general pur- | 


pose of this letter, it may not be amiss to touch 
upon a matter likely to be practical to the readers 
of The Christian Union. Much effort is spent 
among the philanthropic and religious people of 


the country in procuring signatures to petitions of — 


various kinds to be presented here. Thousands of 
names are procured, and frequently a great dra- 
matic effect is sought in presenting them—as, for 


It should take lessons of © 
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instance, when the Sunday rest petitions were laid 
upon the desks of each Senator, all rolled up in red 
cloth, or the petition for the Blair bill, tied up with 
red. white, and blue streamers. It should be thor- 
oughly understood that these adornments only serve 
to make the cause and the petition ridiculous. And, 
more than that, let it be further understood that 
the petitions themselves are of no more use than so 
much blank paper. No attention whatever is paid 
to them by anybody but the signers. They have 
no effect of any kind upon the action of either 
House or Senate. Even their titles are rarely 
heard, and never remembered. Not long since, a 
Senator introduced one, at the request of some 
society, which proved to contain a direct insult to 
one of his colleagues—proof positive that the gen- 
tleman offering it knew nothing of it whatever. A 
petition to Congress is of just as much value, and no 
more, as the advertisement which is thrown in at 
your door. It is most desirable that the good peo- 
ple of the country should know this, and save them- 
selves the considerable trouble of seeking signatures 
to worthless documents. 


HEAVENLY MINISTRIES. 


By IsaporeE G. JEFFERY. 


A SMILE upon the face of love 
(My low sick couch above) 
Woke me from sleep one happy day. 

It filled the room ) 
With sudden bloom ; 
It made the winter May! 


A bird lit on the window-sill, 

And for a crumb sent forth a trill 

Of happy song. Our lonely nest, 

Heart-touched by its sweet tiny guest, 
Thrilled through and through, 
As toward the blue 
The songster flew. 


It was the too-still nest of home, 
Whence one had flown 
Away—alone ! 

A home where death had come. 


We watched the bird till lost to sight, 
And, somehow, dawn rose on our night ; 
A chastened peace fell through the air— 
We hardly dared to say ’twas there— 
But from far heights fell wafting dewn 
The shimmering of a crown ! 


A NOTABLE DINNER. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


TS officers of Harvard College, and the gradu- 
ates who live near Cambridge, were able the 
other day to meet, on a very agreeable occasion, to 
congratulate Professor Lovering, the distinguished 
head of the American Academy, on the close of 
fifty years of active service as professor at Harvard. 
The occasion is one without a precedent. For it 
has been very seldom in the history of any of our 
American colleges that a person should be appointed 
a full professor so young as Professor Lovering. 
And the chances of human life are much against a 
man’s continuing in service for half a century. In 


his case, admirable health, a sound conscience, en- 


ergy, and patience in duty, and—shall we not add? 
—troops of friends, have given him the strength for 
a most active and successful career. He is now 
President of the American Academy, one of the 
most distinguished of our scientific institutions ; he 
served his turn of duty as Secretary of the National 
Society for the Advancement of Science. His dis- 
tinguished presidency over that Society is well re- 
membered among scientific men. He is known 
through all New England as a brilliant and success- 
ful lecturer on topics bearing on what we used to 
call natural philosophy, and now call physics; and 
at the Lowell Institute, which is a sort of popular 
college which they have in Boston, where, without 
' money and without price, the people hear the best 
lectures on everything, from the shape of a leaf of 
mold around to the being of a God, Professor Lov- 
ering has always been welcome, when he could be 
persuaded to speak. In his own specialties of 
physics he has had peculiar success in presenting 
his subjects so as to interest his hearers. As a 
manipulator and experimenter he has great precis- 
ion and skill, well-nigh confident that the brilliant 
“ experiment ” will go off, to the astonishment of 


© 


the audience, just as he requires. We have been 
told that at the dinner party in his honor the old 
“chestnuts”? were repeated, about “the experi- 
ment having failed, but the principle remaining,” 
which are told by all students of all instructors in 


physics. But, in point of fact, it is but fair to him 


to say that his “experiments ” were well-nigh cer- 
tainties, and that he and his audience alike have 
never had much doubt as to their conelusion. 

It is the admirable custom of the Cambridge 
dinners that no professional reporters are per- 
mitted to take notes or to report them. What we 
say of this dinner, then, must be said at second- 
hand, and must be understood to be the repetition 
by outsiders of the breakfast-table talk in Boston of 
the next morning. The occasion itself is remark- 
able enough which brings together the surviving 
presidents of Harvard College, and two or three 
hundred gentlemen of the first rank in professional 
and active life, of whom all but twenty, perhaps, 
had been the personal pupils of their distinguished 
guest, while all were grateful to him for his kind- 
ness in administration, and for the view that he 
had given to them of the possibilities of scientific 
inquiry. In his own modest way Mr. Lovering 
said, in his speech on this occasion, that though he 
was for eighteen years connected with the adminis- 
tration of the college, having been Regent, or head 
of the local board, or something of that sort, he did 
not remember that he ever had had an unpleasant 
passage with one of the five or six thousand pupils 
who to-day remember him with regard. He had 
tried not to be extravagant in his expectations of 
them, and he had found them to be gentlemen, as 
he had expected to findthem. In words as simple 
as these is probably to be found the key to a rela- 
tionship as agreeable as that which has not yet 
closed. 

_ The dinner party at the Vendéme was certainly 
exceptional in one regard ; for, of a dozen more or 
less distinguished speakers, five were men who had 
graduated more than fifty years ago at Cambridge. 
Indeed, in the most distinguished instance of all, 
Dr. Holmes, the Commencement Day was as far 
back as August, 1829. It is said that Dr. Holmes 
took the occasion to show to the gentlemen present 
a charming old silver teapot, which would drive 
frantic half the collectors of bric-4-brac in New York. 
It was in the best style of the beginning of the last 
century, being the identical teapot which was given 
Tutor Flint, “exdono pupillorum gratorum,” when 
that eld saint of the Harvard calendar had been 
in oihce perhaps forty years. Tutor Flint is a 
person half mythical at Cambridge, who, having 
entered office in the year, was the first “Tutor” 
ever appointed. This was in 1699—he was a tutor 
for fifty-five years, and a member of the college 
corporation, which means the trustees of the col- 
lege, for sixty years. He lived and died a bachelor. 
What connects him, perhaps, most closely with the 
world of to-day is that he was the brother of Dor- 
othy Flint, who became Dorothy Quincy, and in 
that capacity he was the uncle of the Dorothy Q. 
whom Dr. Holmes has distinguished in one of his 
most charming poems. From this poem Dr. 
Holmes repeated some of the most brilliant verses 
at the dinner party. We understand that he has 
made arrangements that a twin sister of the Flint 
teapot shall be pre ented to Professor Lovering “ ex 
dono pupillorum gratorum,” which will serve, in a 
way, to connect the memory of the two longest 
terms of office of teachers in Harvard. 

The gentlemen present, if we are rightly in- 
formed, also made arrangements by which a por- 
trait of Professor Lovering shall be painted, which 
will be one of the permanent memorials of his re- 
markable service to the University. 

The other young men who graduated more than 
fifty years ago, and who spoke on this occasion, 
were Dr. Andrew Peabody, who was Lovering’s 
instructor in mathematics in those days when Lov- 
ering had no “handle to his name;”’ General 
Devens, who was of the first class which received 
his instruction as “ Hollis Professor; and Dr. 
George Ellis, the historian, who was his classmate. 

It must be an interesting feeling to go and come 
in this modern world with the reflection that you 
have led the first steps of so many of the men who 
have served and are serving it. Here is the electric 
fire-alarm ; the inventor is Channing: 

“A wizard of such wondrous fame 

That when in Salamanca’s cave 

It listed him his wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame.” 


Channing was a pupil of Professor Lovering in 


1838. How queer it must be, when you go to bed 
of a summer night and hear the distant chimes of 


Boston announcing that somebody has upset a kero- 
sene lamp, to say, “That is my thunder!” Or, 
when you step on the “ Puritan” or the “ Pilgrim” 
for a night voyage to New York, to say, “ So-and-so, 
who built this steamboat, was in my class of eighteen 
hundred and blankty-blank.” Or, when you read 
in the newspaper that such and such a pool has 
been formed by such and such a railroad man, to 
say, “ Yes, I remember he stopped to talk with me 
about the correlation of forces in the old lecture- 
room in University.” It is a great thing to lead 
society ; it must be a greater, besides the leading, to 
have had a hand in the inspiration of five thousand 
of the leaders. 

Certainly Professor Lovering, who carries with 
him the love and admiration of thousands of active 
living men, looks as if he enjoyed the success of his 
modest and useful life PEMBERTON. 


WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION. 


CELEBRATING THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVER- 
SARY. 


N Tuesday, the thirtieth day of April next, a 
hundred years to a day will have passed since 
General George Washington, standing in the open 
air at the point now occupied by the steps of the 
Sub-Treasury in Wall Street, in this city, solemnly 
took the oath as the first President of the United 
States of America. By this act the political ma- 
chinery which had been with such thought and eare 
planned out for the new nation was actually set in 
full motion, and it is to this date that one may 
properly look back for the practical inception of 
our National existence. That the centenary of this 
epoch-beginning occasion should be celebrated with 
appropriate and extensive ceremony is both praise- 
worthy and desirable, and the preparations for this 
commemoration have already proceeded far enough 
to guarantee a successful and memorable anniver- 
sary. The exercises will include a naval display, 
religious services, an oration and poem, a parade 
on a large scale, a ball and banquet, the exhibition 
of many interesting relics and memorials, and other 
fgatures of lesser note. The committee having the 
matter in charge includes one hundred and fifty of 
the best-known and most public-spirited men of the 
city ; among the number are many who are directly 
edscended from public men of fame a century ago. 
The president of the commjttee is Mr. Hamilton 
Fish, and the chairman of the executive committee 


Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry. In all its main features | 
and in many details the commemoration will follow | 


the event of the actual inauguration. Washington 
left Mount Vernon on April 16, after receiving the 
formal announcement of his election, and it required 
a full week to reach New York City. Crossing the 


Delaware at Trenton, near the very spot of|his famous _ 


crossing after the battle of Princeton, he was met at 
Elizabeth by a deputation, including a Congressional 
committee, was brought in a gorgeous barge to this 
city, passing through the harbor filled with war and 
merchant vessels decorated with flags, and landing 
at Wall Street amid the cheers of the populace and 
the booming of cannon. The inauguration itself 
took place on April 30, and on the same day a con- 
secration service was held in St. Paul’s Church. 
The inaugural ball took place a week later. 

Following this order of events, the commemora- 
tive exercises next April will take place on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, April 29 and 30, the part of 
General Washington being in a manner taken by 
President Elarrison. The President, attended by 
the Vice-President, the Cabinet, the two branches 
of Congress, and the Supreme Court, will leave the 
railway at Elizabethport, coming thence by water 
to the foot of Wall Street. Special effort will be 
made to assemble as many war vessels as possible 
in the harbor, and the naval display will doubtless 
be remarkable. The President and his party, hav- 
ing passed through the naval forces amid the firing 
of salutes and the dipping of flags, will be met at 
the landing by the Governor of this State, the 
Mayor of the city, and the Committee of Reception, 
and escorted to their headquarters. In the even- 
ing a grand ball will take place in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-House, which, it is believed, will be the 
most splendid affair of its kind the city has ever 
seen. 

The most important exercises will, of course, 
take place on Tuesday. At St. Paul’s Church, 
where President Washington listened to the service 
conducted by Bishop Provost, Bishop Potter will 
officiate, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix. 
Religious services will also be held in most of the 
other city churches, and commemorative services of 
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prayer and thanksgiving will take place in the 
churches throughout the country. The orator at 
the formal celebration of the inauguration, which 
will take place on the Sub-Treasury steps at half- 
past ten Tuesday morning, will be Chauncey M. 
Depew; a poem by John G. Whittier, written for 
the occasion, will be read; President Harrison will 
make an address; the opening prayer will be by 
the Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, and the benediction will 
be pronounced by Archbishop Corrigan. This day 
has properly been made a legal holiday by the 
State authorities. Many details in regard to the 
parade, the banquet on Tuesday evening, and vari- 
ous memorial exhibitions, remain to be arranged ; 
but there is every reason to expect a dignified cele- 
bration of a character worthy of its memorable 
occasion. 


SIBYL JUDAICA.* 


By CHARLES DE Kay. 


| fel a nation or a race is engaged in con- 
quering the material comforts, it devolves on 
woman to keep the traditions warm. She it is who 
finds the leisure at home to devote herself to 
the fine arts and pure literature, while the men 
are occupied with grosser toil and affairs of more 
immediate necessity, such as warfare, government, 
and bread-winning. The earliest stir of literature 
among the Japanese, so the fable runs, came from 
a woman now ranked among the divine. The sibyls 
of classical antiquity, the Velladas and Druidesses 
of our Teutonic and Keltic ancestors, are cases in 
point. But we do not need to seek so far our 
examples; for in our early colonial times, while 
the men of New England were subduing a none 
too grateful land, almost the only person who at- 
tempted verse without a religious purpose was 
Mistress Anne Bradstreet. Perhaps this law may 
account for the appearance of the late Emma 
Lazarus. 

It is not that she was an American, for women in 
this country take to poetry as nowhere else, but that 
she was a Hebrew. Since Henri Heine died, what 
man of that race in Europe has made a name as a 
poet. in such a way that he is thought of primarilf 
as a Hebrew? But in the United States the Jews 
do not produce verse-writers of even the second or 
third rank. They seem too much engrossed in mer- 
cantile and professional work to give time to litera- 
ture. So it comes aborft that once more and before 
our eyes the old law has asserted itself, and the 
poetry latent in the race has been kept alive by 
awoman. Emma Lazarus wrote on Jewish themes 
to Jews as well as Christians with a boldness 
that even Heine, the apostate Jew, never dared. 
That is why the Hebrews of the United States and 
England honor with particular reverence this 
young writer of New York, even though many of 
them deprecate her belligerent attitude with respect 
to the social and other disabilities of her race, and 
regard with no favor the plan she espoused with 
more poetic ardor than practical knowledge, namely, 
to recolonize Palestine with men of the Hebrew faith. 
Such of them as are most engrossed in the pursuit 
of creature comforts can hardly fail to thrill at the 
picture of medizval barbarism, of which Jews were 
victims, drawn by Emma Lazarus in the five-act 
tragedy “The Dance to Death,” and feel the stir- 
rings of that form of patriotism which is peculiar to 
a race without a country when reading ‘The 
Banner of the Jew,”’ with its ringing lines : 

“ A rag, a mock at first—erelong, 
When men have bled and women wept, 
To guard its precious folds from wrong, 
Even they who shrunk, even they who slept, 


Shall leap to bless it and to save. 
Strike ! for the brave revere the brave.” 


Emma Lazarus was a natural singer and in child- 
hood precocious, but she took up the cause of her 
race late in her literary career. It may be said of 
Jews tliat they assimilate readily the traits of the 
nation which is theirs by birth but not by ancestry, 
and these are often the worse traits. Common Jews 
in America absorb the disagreeable and rude man- 
ners of common Christians. Hence the young He- 
brew women one sees in public are often as forward, 
pert,»and bad mannered as our own young girls 
whose parents neglect their training. But in 
Jewish families of old standing it is just the reverse. 
Not only have young girls better examples about 
them among Christian schoolmates and friends, 
but in their case the repressive influences of Jewish 


1 The Poems of Emma Lazarus. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 
Narrative, Lyric, and Dramatic. Vol. II. Jewish Poems: 
Translations. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) | 


training, which still bears a trace of the Orient as 
regards women, are able to act favorably by curb- 
ing the instinct to be bold.. Everything in her 
birth, training, and social position deterred her 
from thrusting herself forward. For this reason 
it needed more than ordinary moral strength for 
Emma Lazarus to take up a position with regard to 
her people that had something public in it. More- 
over, as her sister has noted in a charmingly written 
sketch prefixed to the new edition of the poems, she 
was extremely modest and retiring by nature. The 
noise made by women who were not her equals in 
literary force disgusted her. It was only on long 
acquaintance that one found how decided and 
advanced a mind was hers, and discovered that 
her woman’s tongue could do something more 
virile than be agreeable, provided her indigna- 
tion had been aroused. In matters of morals 
and the fine arts, to characterize a charlatan, or 
to denounce an abuse, she could be severe with the 
severest. : 

So it was, when no poet or prose-writer of her own 
race made himself felt as a power in protest against 
the injustice of the world, that she finally nerved 
herself to the conflict and spoke out those beautiful 
and trenchant words which Christian as well as 
Hebrew readers can now enjoy without searching 
the files of magazines and papers, or looking through 
old-book shops for volumes and pamphlets long out 
of print. Luckily for her, she lived in a society 
which is not illiberal, whatever may be its short- 
comings on the side of the appreciation of works 
of literature and art, and met, from the loftiest 
peak of American literature, Emerson, down 
to the humblest scribbler for the press, not only 
consideration but active favor and support. The 
two wings of that great body of men and women of 
her race which is found in New York, namely, the 
orthodox Jews, to whom she did not belong as a 
professor of Judaism, and the progressists, with 
whom she had more intellectual touch than true 
sympathy, rallied to her when something practical 
was proposed. It was largely through her influence 
that Jewish refugees from Russian barbarism met 
with help in New York; through her came efforts 
to widen the opportunities for Hebrews by founding 
schools to teach Jews the trades. After her death 
it was suggested that an establishment of this 
kind should receive her name as a token of race- 
gratitude toward the last of a long line of Hebrew. 
women who have done man’s work in periods of 
indifference or of need—a memorial to the last of 


the Jewish sibyls. | 
A.D. 1492. 


Thou two-faced year, Mother of Change and Fate, 
Didst weep when Spain cast forth with flaming sword 
The children of the prophets of the Lord, 

Prince, priest and people, spurned by zealot hate. 
Hounded from sea to sea, from state to state, 

The West refused them and the East abhorred. 

No anchorage the known world could afford, 
Close-locked was every port, barred every gate. 


Then, smiling, thou unveil’dst, O two-faced year, 
A virgin world where doors of sunset part, 
Saying, “Ho, all who are weary, enter here ! 
There falls each ancient barrier that the art 

Of race or creed or rank devised to rear 
Grim-bulwarked hatred between heart and heart.” 

The sonnet indicates how much she hoped for 
her race under tte free political and easy sozial 
conditions of America. The biography by Mi3s 
Josephine Lazarus, which is practically the paper 
that appeared in the “Century Magazine,” has 
a defect rare in such cases; it is too brief; for, 
with a modesty similar to that of Emma Lazarus, 
she has omitted to give the attitude and the 
changes of her sister's mind with regard to her 
own country over against Europe, that topic in- 
evitable by Americans who are concerned with 
literature and the arts. 

How much the world has lost by the death of 
Emma Lazarus can never be known. This at least 
is certain, that only a Jewish poet has the power to 
reach the ears of that great world of finance in 
Europe which is Hebrew, which is so powerful 
through money-bags and acquired titles, and which 
seems to use its wealth to so little purpose. The 
Hebrew nature, as we see in the Bible and men of 
to-day, is material, pleasure-loving, practical. Its 
religion is monarchical, and in so far as that religion 
affects the faithful its spirit is undemocratic. Emma 
Lazarus was not merely a Hebrew, she was pro- 
foundly American; and must have gone on, had 
health and strength remained, to a still wider view 
of the world, and the possible destiny of the Hebrew 
in it, which would have left Henri Heine’s blight- 
ing satires on Christian kings and Christian priest- 


hoods far behind, because it would have been more 
serious and genuine than his, cankered as that 
genius was by the most grievous sins against his 
own self-respect. 3 

During her first visit to Europe the artist in 
her was overwhelmed by accumulations of beau- 
tiful things, by the actuality of scenes long known 
through books, by the charm of men and women 
of cultured leisure. But the second visit did not 
bring the same whirl of delight. Yet she had 
learned to appreciate better what is delightful in 
London, in Paris, in Rome. The reason was that 
she had penetrated below the surface; the thinking 
American in her was roused to alertness, saw 
through the shell, and was profoundly dissatisfied — 
with what lay beneath. America, with its rawness 
and its grievous faults on the surface, seemed to 
her preferable to Europe. Given her talents, her 
industry, her skill in expression, and this deeper 
view of things opening itself to her mind—is it too 
much to say that, had she been spared, we might 
have had essays and poems from her which would 
have bettered the race whose champion she became ? 
That warlike note which she sounded at first would 
have given way to more philosophic moods; indig- 
nation against the oppressors of her race having 
been spent, she would have expressed another feel- 
ing borne in upon her by the visit to Europe; 
namely, the narrowness of the Jewish ideals of 
good. and the abstention of the powerful Hebrews 
of Europe from anything like a lofty policy. Had 
she lived to do this, we may be sure that her words 
of admonition and criticism would not have been, 
like Heine’s, words of gall. Doubtless her clear 
view of facts would have brought her openly to 
such a critical position as the one suggested, 
notwithstanding the optimism of Hebrews like 
the learned Dr. I. M. Wise, who asks: “ Are 
we [%. ¢. the Jews] not a century in advance 
of the world in our religious conceptions, in 
our charitable practices, and in our fraternal one- 
ness? ... Are we not the perpetual protestation 
against the world’s superstitions and atheism? Are 
we not the loudest voice crying in the wilderness 
f>r toleration, humanity, and the unity of mankind 
on the moral and intellectual basis?” (“American 
Israelite,” March 17, 1882.) It is certain that, 
along with all her love for it, she felt that her own 
race fell far short of seizing the opportunities pre- 
sented by the liberalism of the present day. 

The fact that Emma Lazarus and Heine were 
Hebrews and poets, that she produced excellent 
translations of some of his lyrics, and that both died 
a lingering death, in which both showed great in- 
tellectual brilliancy to the last, are obvious things of 
which too much has been made. The differences 
between them were radical, the resemblances super- _ 
ficial. Emma Lazarus was never embittered on 
the one hand by the stupid, coarse Judenhass of 
Germany, nor on the other by those excesses 
which drain the physique. She had no enven- 
omed polemics to worry and degrade her; no 
poverty to paralyze her genius when it was most 
necessary to provide bread. It may have been 
the inferiority of her poetic force, but she never 
reviled or stabbed or threw filth like the man 
whom Carlyle called, with more truth than justice, 
‘that blackguard.” She was content to hold up 
the pictures of events in the strange history of the 
Jews wherein the wrongs of her race are to be seen. 
Such are the “little poems in prose,” containing the 
casting out of the Hebrews from Spain and com- 
ments thereon, “ Raschi in Prague,” “The Guardian 
of the Red Disk”—a legend of Malta in ap. 
1300—and the above sonnet, “1492,” to mark the 
year that Spanish bigotry drove out the Jews and 
the Genoese mariner discovered a country where 
justice would be done them. Nor could Heine have 
written with such simplicity and enthusiasm verses 
in honor of the Jewish new year or of the scattered 
tribes, as in “The World’s Justice,” or of a race 
festival, as in “The Feast of Lights.” If neither 
orthodox nor strict in any religious form, her artistic 
instinct brought her to the threshold of religion ; 
the seriousness natural to her character forbade the 
gibes and antics which made Heine picturesque at 
the expense of dignity. Far beyond her in origin- 
ality and force as a poet, he was far below her in 
those finer shades which exist in a woman of cult- 
ure and spiritual refinement. The two can no 
more be compared than Aristophanes and a vestal 
virgin. 

Artistic perception rather than original power is 
found in the literary work of Emma Lazarus. It 
appeared early, and was.at its best when she passed 
away. At first she leaned on other poets, notably 
on Tennyson, for the structure of her verse ; hardly 
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at all on Emerson, whom she knew and from whom 
she received urbane hospitality at Concord ; at times 
on Hugo, Heine, and Théophile Gautier. While she 
was tuning her harp she followed the modulations 
of these masters more or less, without echoing them. 
It was only when she felt her heart quicken at the 
outrages suffered by Hebrews in the East, in Bul- 
garia, in Russia, that she freed herself from this 
pleasant vassalage and spoke out her own thought 
in her own way. For its technical qualities we may 
enjoy, more than the Jewish poems, a dainty vers 

like ‘‘ Arabesque,” a vision of Granada: 


“Through these halls that people stepped 
Who through darkling centuries 
Held the keys 
Of all wisdom, truth, and art 
In a Paradise apart, 
: Lapped in ease, 
Sagely pondering deathless themes, 
While, befooled with monkish dreams, 
Europe slept. 


“ Vanished like the wind that blows, 

Whither shall we seek their trace 
On earth’s face ? 

The gigantic wheel of fate, 

Crushing all things soon or late, 
Now a race, 

Now a single life o’erruns, 

Now a universe of suns, 
Now a rose.” 


A touch like that last is worthy of Gautier. 
Admetus ” and “ Tannhiauser”’ contain thought- 
ful and often beautiful verse on subjects treated 
better by older poets and more experienced pens. 
Very charming poems are “ Fog ” and “ A Masque 
at Venice,” full of fancy and brave with artistic 
choice of words; many are the lines embedded in 
other poems that flash unexpected beauties like cut 
jewels. “The Spagnoletto,” never before made 
public, is in size the most important, but in quality 
not the most satisfactory, chiefly because it was 
written before the authoress had reached her high- 
est plane. It is from the life of Ribera, the Span- 
ish-Italian artist, contains much that is fine, but errs 
by too great length and too unrelieved a tragedy 
for the plot. The last point is important in a com- 
plete view of Emma Lazarus’s poetic vein; she had 
no leaning toward the humorous. According to the 
late Matthew Arnold this ought to be in her favor, 
if we are to accept as a rule that which he has 
somewhere said of the necessity a great poet is 
under to be very much in earnest, but itis a defect 
if we follow®%he same critic in his strictures on 
Shelley. Doubtless it would have been better had 
Emma Lazarus taken the world now and then in 
jest, not in the way that Heine did—that “heart- 
broken jester,” as she calls him in “ By the Waters 
of Babylon ’”’—but with the sweetness natural to a 
woman of rare character and tact. Had good health 
been vouchsafed her with advancing years, she 
would have unbent in her verses as she did in con- 
versation. It was her peculiarity to blossom early, 
yet to ripen very slowly and late; she may fairly 
be held to have only passed her apprenticeship, 
begun her true career, when she was summoned to 
lay aside her pen. On the strength of her poems 
as first published she deserved a niche among native 
poets, but the stand as promachos of her race which 
she took later raises her high above the tuneful 
band of her sisters. 


‘ENGLISH AND SCOTCH CHURCHYARDS. 
IN TWO PARTS.-—I. 


By FrAnNcsEs A. HUMPHREY. 


73. epitaph on Fulke Greville’s tomb in the small 
Chapter-House of the ancient collegiate Church 
of St. Mary’s, Warwick, is a model of truth, brevity, 
and suggestiveness ; 3 


‘“ Fulke Greville, Servant to Queen Elizabeth, Coun- 
selor to King James, and Friend to Sir Philip Sidney.” 


And were it not that this paper is devoted to epi- 
taphs on stone, here would be the place to insert 
the elegy on Sidney commonly found in Spenser, 
but which Lamb declares from internal evidence to 
~ be the work of Fulke Greville, and of which the 
following verse is a part: : 


“ Hard-hearted mindes relent and Rigor’s tears abound, 

And Envy strangely rues his end in whom no fault she 
found 

Knowledgé her light hath lost, Valour hath slain her 
knight ; | 

Sidney is dead, dead is my friend, dead is the world’s 
delight.” 


Few epitaphs are, however, so perfect as the 
tormer or so full of beauty as the latter. 


In the churchyard at Matherne, a parish in the 
extreme south of Mommouthshire, is the following 
epitaph : 

“ John Lee is dead—that good old man, 
We ne’er shall see him more. 
He used to wear an old drab coat 

All button’d down before.” 
John was a hundred when he died, and this epi- 
taph was written by an aged spinster who may have 
known him when she was a charming village lass. 
This inscription is cut in a gray, horizontal stone 
of huge proportions, and is kept quite free from the 
moss which so generously enriches the tombstones of 
England. For it is one of the show things of the 
place, I fancy, if there can be said to be show things 
in a parish so out of the common routes of travel as 
is Matherne. 

I visited it when in lodgings in the Pont-y-Saisin 
(Bridge of the Saxons) Valley, Tintern. For it 
has a historical connection with that place. Theo- 
doric, Christian King of Glamorgan, vanquished 
the pagan Saxons there, and died shortly after at 
Matherne, from wounds received in that battle. He 
desired his son to erect a church over the spot 
where his body was buried, which he did. All this 
took place before a.p. 600, and to one fresh from 
the newness of America the hope of finding some 
remains of a church built 1,280 years before was 
sufficient inducement to walk out from Chepston a 
distance of three miles. 

We were not disappointed in that hope. The 
vicar under whom the later church,built in the twelfth 
century, has been recently restored, told us that 
during the process of restoration the foundations of 
the original church, ten feet wide by ten long, had 
been brought to light. In the present edifice there 
is still retained a pier, or rather a pile of rude ma- 
sonry which served as a pier, and which he claims 
was a part of that church. At any rate, it is of 
great age, and acts as a foil to its straight, well- 
proportioned neighbors. 

There is an ancient monument to Theodoric in the 
church, and under it was found the stone coffin con- 
taining the skull, ete. ‘The vicar said that certain 
of his parishioners were desirous that this coffin 
should be inserted in the wall, with glass in front. 
His own good taste, however, carried the day above 
their wishes. Many interesting things were brought 
to light by the work of restoration, such as two 
“ squints ” on either side the chancel arch, through 
which, in Popish times, the people could witness the 
elevation of the Host. But nothing equaled in 


interest to us the foundations and pier of the orig- 


inal toy church. 

The present church has a fine old tower—aged 
about four hundred years—with ivy clinging around 
its battlemented summit. This ivy is quite inde- 
pendent of the earth, having its roots far aloft in 
the masonry. The remains of an episcopal palace 
hard by serve as lodgings, from which fact, as 
stated to us by the vicar, it may be inferred that 
fortunate individuals other than ourselves occasion- 
ally stray into this happy valley. I do not re- 
member seeing any one but the vicar and two 
men who were digging a grave. The residence 
of the vicar, shut in by ample grounds planted 


thickly with trees and shrubs, seemed the most com- 
Even the 


pletely secluded spot [ had ever been in. 
world as represented by the church, the episcopal 
ruins, and a laborer’s cottage or two, was immeasur- 
ably removed. It is in such places as Matherne— 


of which there are not a few in rural England— 


that one finds it difficult to believe in the over- 
crowded condition of the country. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of Llandaff 
Cathedral, Wales—I do not know exactly where, 
for I came across it one day while rambling pro- 
miscuously, taking a footpath or a winding curve 
as the humor of the momeut suggested—is a village 
called Whitchurch. It must be a tolerably thriving 
village, for I recall, besides the spick-and-span new 
church, with its spick-and-span new churchyard, 
sundry comfortable dwellings a degree or two above 
the laborer’s cottage. 

The parish having moved out of its old church, 
it is locked and left to decay. After some search 
we got the key and went in. There seems a cer- 
tain titness in thus leaving it solitary in the midst 
of the old churchyard, for it is only an overgrown 
tomb in itself. It is paved with tombstones, and 
its walls are almost covered with mortuary slabs. 
On one of them is the following epitaph : 

“My body’s in the earth confined, 
My loving wife is left behind ; 
*T was pale-faced death that brought me here. 
We lived in love, let’s die together.” 


The rhyme of the final couplet halts, and it is proba- 


ble that the third line ended with “ hither,” but space 
failed and the stonecutter substituted “here,” re- 
taining the spirit but making havoc with the letter. 
This deserted old church recalls to mind a group 
of graves I saw at Caerphilly. These once formed 
the pavement of a church. But the building has 
been removed, and the inmates of these graves, who 
had doubtless considered themselves comfortably 
housed for all time, have been turned out to the 
inclemency of the outer world. | 

An old English churchyard is a fascinating spot. 
It has commonly been in use for hundreds of 
years, and one can fully comprehend the true mean- 
ing of the phrase “churchyard mold” only after 
he has speculated upon the number of generations 
buried in its quarter or half an acre. It is, it must 
be, almost wholly composed of human dust, ia which 
soil the traditional elm and yew flourish. 

In some of these churchyards we find traces of cer- 
tain old superstitions. The north side was in the past 
devoted solely to the burial of the suicide, the excom- 
municate, and the. unbaptized. In the latter class were 
comprised all who had not been baptized into the 
communion of the State Church. This particular 
portion of the churchyard was understood to be the 
special preserve of the devil and his angels. And 
the north door which we find now walled up in so 
many old rural churches in England and Wales, 
and which was called “the devil’s door,” was built 
for their accommodation. At times of baptism, 
when the neophyte renounced “ the world, the flesh, 
and the devil,” this door, which was always opposite 
the font, was opened for the escape therefrom of 
the accursed trio. A lamentable survival of this 
superstition still lingers in rural England in the 
refusal to permit the burial of a Nonconformist in 
ground consecrated by the dust of members of the 
State Church. A visitor from a freer and more 
Christian atmosphere is somewhat taken aback to 
find that even in new cemeteries there is a distinet 
line of separation drawn between the ground in 
which members of the State Church are buried and 
that wherein Nonconformists of every shade of opin- 
ion do not decline to lie down together in the last 
sleep. And, of course, separate chapels are built 
for separate burial services. 

- The epitaphs on the gravestones of even one rural 
churchyard would fill a fat volume. And, absurd 


and ungrammatical as most of them are, one can 


but have a kindly feeling toward the composers. If 
they had not the alabaster box of ointment for the 
burial of their beloved, they did what they could, 
and the smile with which we inevitably read the 
doggerel should have no touch of cynicism in it. 
This cannot be said, however, of such as the follow- 
ing : 
‘‘ Here lies my wife without bed or blanket, 
Dead as a door nail, and God be thanket.” 


The spitefulness in “ without bed or blanket,” joined 
to the outburst of thanksgiving with which the epi- 
taph ends, cuts the surviving husband off from our 
sympathies. His tribute to the memory of his wife 
serves, however, one purpose; it testifies not only 
to the English origin but to the antiquity of the 
phrase, “ dead as a door nail.” : 

Here is another which breathes a different spirit, 
though equally ludicrous : 


‘‘ Here lies me and my three daughters, 
We died of drinking the Cheltenham waters. 
If we had stuck to , aon salts 
We shouldn’t be lying in these here vaults.” 


“These here” is a form of expression commonly 
supposed to be American, and to have originated in 
those unknown parts of New England—unknown 
except to certain writers—where everybody says 
‘““haow ” and “caow.” But it’s English! 

The collecting of epitaphs is usually unattended 
with danger. But an incident that took place in — 
the Vale of Tintern, ‘a vale that is the delight of 
my eyes and the very seat of pleasure,” says Gray, 
proves how even that innocent amusement may have 
its lurking dangers. 

We had seen in our walks afar off on a hillside 
a mammoth Jersey bull feeding. Having a whol 
some dread of the beast and all his kind, we swell. 
walking in his direction, preferring to take a wide 
circuit rather than even to touch the borders of the 
field wherein he grazed. One day a member of 
our party was prospecting for epitaphs in the little 
churchyard on Chapel Hill. From this elevation 
one looks directly down upon the ruined Abbey. It 
is a secluded spot, and is reached by a narrow by- 
way which straggles up the hill in many a curve 
and windabout. This byway is shut in on either 
side by thick, high hedges. 

Chapel Hill churchyard has nothing marked in 
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the way of epitaphs. But to the true lover of them 
the mere deciphering of time-worn inscriptions pos- 
sesses endless fascination. This member of our party 
was leisurely progressing from one mossy stone to 
another, when she suddenly became conscious that 
a pair of eyes set in a huge head were placidly re- 
garding her from a deep break in the wall only a 
few feet distant. One glance established his iden- 
tity. It wasthe big Jersey bull! A second showed 
that one low leap could easily take him over! All 
thought of further epitaph-hunting was instantly 
put to flight, and she herself fled quickly down the 
hedge-bordered lane, wondering what she should do 
or where she should find refuge if he took it into 
his head to follow her. We were assured by one 
individual, when we warmly protested against the 
carelessness that left this low break in the wall 
unguarded, that he never got over, no, never; he 
was a reasonable beast, and kept within his bounds. 
But a second declared that she had seen him with 
her own eyes careering around the churchyard dur- 
‘ing service. 

In one or two churchyards I found the American 
golden-rod growing; sometimes side by side with a 
fellow-exile, the small purple and yellow aster of 
our New England pastures and roadsides. “ It is 
the American marigold,” was the sexton’s reply to 
my question as to the name of the latter. 

The English are lovers of flowers, from the Queen, 


with her acres of hothouses, down to the little 


village lad with a primrose or cowslip in the button- 
hole of his ragged jacket. This love of flowers 
naturally finds expression in the churchyards, which 
are bright not only with flowering shrubs and plants, 
but with cut flowers. After a burial I have seen 
the grave and its borders heaped with exquisite 
wreaths to each of which was attached a card bear- 
ing, together with the name of the giver, some ex- 
pression of sympathy. : 

The strewing of the corpse with flowers is an old 
custom, as readers of Shakespeare know, and it still 
survives. ‘I remember the time of year she died,” 
said my landlady at Raglan of an acquaintance, 
“for her grave was filled with primroses.” It was 
in May, so I think a sexton told me, that the 
flower day comes, or used to come, when the graves 
were yearly decked, “but they do it all the time 
now.” He was saying how he would rather lie in 
the new cemetery, where he was at that time work- 
ing, than in the old churchyard far away. For 
that would be too far for his boy—he had but one 
—to go to deck his grave. And it was a transcend- 
ent spot, the new cemetery, on the top of Christ 
Church hill, overlooking on the one side the valley 
of the yellow Severn, on the other that of the classic 
Usk. 


FRANCESCA. 
A WARD OF THE NATION.? 


By Mrs. Merritt E. GaAres. 


I. 


“ T“ATHER, do let us go at once. 
home by midnight. Do go’” 

“Not by along shot. It’s just the time to make 

a little money. Everybody is flush now.” 

“ But, father, do go. Please let us set out at 
once.” 

“No, you foolish girl; I tell you now is my time 
to bleed some of these drunken Indians and half- 
breeds.” 

Again the girl entreated most persuasively : 

“ Everything is packed, and we can be ready for 
the start in five minutes. Won't you go, father ?” 

With an angry oath and reiterated dissent, the 
father dashed out of the tent to find the first ready 
victim of the gambling passion. 

The girl who had been thus defeated was undis- 
putably Indian, though the long-fringed eyelids 
drooped over eyes of mellow, liquid light, with a 
sweetness of confiding grace in them that marked 
Spanish blood. 

It was the last day for the distribution of rations 
among the tribe to which this tall and beautifully 
formed girl belonged. Over a number of acres 
were scattered the tents and temporary bough- 
houses of this tribe, who had gathered to receive 
their due in the shape of alms from the Government. 
Little Indian ponies were tethered here and there 
where the grass was greenest, or tied to the rickety 
wagons that stood near the more prosperous-looking 
tents. Men in every variety of costume either 
lounged about or stood in spiritless groups. At the 


1'This sketch is based on facts related to the writer by 
one who has taught among Indians in the East and has after- 
ward visited them in the West. 


We can reach 


headquarters the chief of the tribe was most 
vehemently demanding more blankets for his people, 
while the officers in charge passed on nonchalantly 
to the next recipient. 

For the most part, the shelter for the women and 
children was the bough-house, made of four upright 
poles covered with old canvas or interlacing boughs. 
Under this rude protection sat the hollow-eyed, 
blanketed women—some nursing their miserable 
babies, some trying to cook with even fewer advan- 
tages than their wigwams at home offered. Pots, 
pans, and rude dishes of half-cooked food made 
every tent a scene of untidiness that was repulsive. 
United States soldiers, on very easy terms with 
themselves, seemed free to pry into every detail of 
household privacy. 

It was under one of these poor shelters that the 
Indian girl, Francesca, whom it would be impossible 
to pass in the most motley crowd without receiving 
a distinct and almost bewildering sense of her 


beauty, was preparing the midday meal. Her | 


younger brothers and sisters were standing about in 
keen anticipation of this enlivening event. It 
promised to be abundant, owing to the recent dis- 
tribution of food ; nor did this feature, in contrast to 
their ofttimes scant fare, render their anticipations 
less delightful. 

Francesca’s mode of preparation, too, enhanced 
the prospect, for all was done with such neatness and 
skill that it was quite evident that she had acquired 
the conception that cooking may also rank as a 
fine art. There was an unmistakable air of superior- 
ity about her that showed she was far removed from 
the wild or frightened Indian girls and squaws 
around her. She had, indeed, long since passed out 
of the blanket stage. She was dressed neatly, 
though very plainly. Her hair, massive in its folds, 
and black even to purple in the shadow, was 


‘arranged with grace, in itself sufficient ornament 


for her whole person. 

While she busied herself at the dinner the scene 
around the tent was growing wildly hilarious. The 
more noisy of the intoxicated Indians were marched 
to the guard-house, and occasionally a_ soldier 
would interfere to stop abuse. The children were 
crying, the women trying vainly to protect the 
more tender of them. The tribe had had its 
patience well-nigh exhausted by long delay in the 
arrival of rations; and now these paupers of the 
nation were exhibiting all the changes rung on in- 
gratitude by beggars and paupers the world over. 

One of those who had most insidiously and in- 
dustriously worked on the angry discontent of the 
more depraved of the tribe was Iachimo, the father 
of Francesca, himself a Spanish half-breed, with 
the worst features of both parents—a desperado by 
his sinister look and seamy visage. His long and 
hungry body was dressed in the hunting accouter- 
ments of the far West.. Away up near Vancouver’s 
Island he had left one wife and several children, 
and for years he had attached himself to this tribe, 
finding them a ready prey to his gambling arts and 
his oily tongue. Of a cruel, vindictive type, how 
did such sweet and noble characteristics show them- 
selves in his oldest daughter? It was indeed a 
matter of wonder to all. But her dead mother, 
notwithstanding all the desolation and limitation of 
an Indian woman’s life, had possessed that natural 
sweetness and balance of character which occasion- 
ally among heathen types seem to rival the latest 
fruits of civilization and religion. Besides this de- 
rived character, however, there was in Francesca 
such evidence of refinement and knowledge as 
could only have come from association with pure 
and refined women. 

Under the bough-house with Francesca and the 
children, and watching as eagerly as they the 
preparations for dinner, sat an old woman. 
Wrapped in a greasy blanket, her pipe had but 
just been removed from her mouth that she 
might gnaw the rinds of bacon, which she ate 
from preference, although Francesca would gladly 
have replaced them with something more choice. 
Her hair, an unkempt mass, hung about her gaunt 
head. Her toothless mouth, though fallen in, still 
showed a contour formed of bitter and defiant 
lines. Her sullen tones seemed to indicate a nature 
kept constantly at bay and on the defensive through 
long years of oppression and degradation. Little 
was left her now but vindictive snarling, to which no 
one paid any attention except Francesca, who never 
answered her questions of querulous complaint in 
the same spirit, but always tried to sooth and calm 
the poor old squaw’s feelings. The effort was 
hopeless. Life had been a constant ingraining of 
misery and suffering, and her outlook upon it, in 
old age. was not to be changed by a girl’s well- 


meant words, or even by her tenderest sympathy 
and ministry. 

But now the beautiful afternoon began to wane. 
The scene where the tribe was gathered, on a 
mountain plateau far above the level of the sea, lay 
like a Claude Lorraine picture of surpassing beauty. 
Under the transparent light of sunset, the magnifi- 
cent mountain ranges, now tinged with purple and 
rosy shades, swept off in great curves and broken 
arcs, whose circles the eyes involuntarily completed. 
In the near foreground the broken glades and 
brighter greens were interspersed with dark pine 
growths. Over the western horizon lay flecks of 
clouds like great crimson rose petals glowing with 
palpitating light and color. The cool evening air 
was laden with balsamic odors. The rations and 
supplies had all been dealt out, and the camp was 
broken up. Most of the camp-followers had already 
set out for the next station, to gather up with 
greedy hands whatever they could appropriate. 

A part of the soldiers had been ordered forward ; 
others remained to follow in the morning. It was 


just at this time that Francesca had so eagerly 


begged her father to start for their valley home. 
The scene in the outer world was changing from 
one degree to another of still more exquisite beauty. 
Now the full moon of early autumn was rising be- 
hind the eastern mountain range, and poured her 
silver light from unclouded skies on the whole wide 


rolling upland. Wildness and remoteness lent the — 


charm of the primitive and the unexplored to the 
whole magnificent landscape. 

The aged grandmother and the children were 
already sleeping on the ground. Francesca alone 
watched the pomp and glory of the great firmament. 
Was there understanding and appreciation in those 
beautifully shaded eyes as they turned in involun- 
tary prayer to the Great Father who is high above 
passing cloud and rolling sphere? Yes, one might 
read there all the swift, tumultuous feeling of young 
womanhood not only, but something, too, of the rev- 
erence and worship that fall upon the heart enlight- 
ened by the Father of Spirits. 

While she sat thus by her poorly protected tent, 
a swaggering young soldier, dressed in the United 


States uniform, suddenly broke in on her revery and” 


boldly accosted her. The rudeness of his insulting 
voice and words made Francesca retreat quickly 
into the tent behind her, where the sleeping squaw, 
her grandmother, would afford some shadow of 
protection. It seemed this was not the first time 
she had been the victim of his unrebuked effrontery, 
and this time he was determined that she should 
listen to him. Her evident fear and dislike of him 
had only piqued his selfish and vicious nature. It 
was from fear of such an attack that Francesca had 
so anxiously entreated her father to go to their 
sequestered home that very night. 

The violence of the soldier was, however, checked 
by the sudden reappearance of Francesca’s father, 
who, breathless, hastened into the tent calling on 
every one to be ready at once for a start home- 
ward. It was evident that he was possessed by 
strong fear of dire consequences if there was the 
least delay. In a moment of sudden allegiance to 
laws forbidding white men to gamble with Indians, 
a United States officer had been in the very act of 
apprehending Iachimo, when the officer’s attention 
was diverted and the gambler made his escape. 
Now all was urgency and confusion. Under cover 


| of this, the bold young rascal who had so outrage- 


ously annoyed Francesca made off. Iachimo had 
hardly observed him in his own agitation, and 
Francesca thought best to make no appeal to her 
unnatural father, since they were soon to be in a 
place of comparative safety. Yes, of comparative 
safety! But what of the outlook for a gifted, par- 
tially educated, aspiring girl, in the very spring of 
her life, at the dawn of earnest and beautiful wom- 
anhood? She had once thought that she had but 
to strive for the right, and all about her would be 
changed. What of that mighty, remorseless envi- 
ronment of ignorance, misery, degradation, and 
helplessness in whose pitiless clasp she now found 
herself? It was but a short time since she had 
been compelled by Iachimo to be a spectator of the 
horrible, savage war-dance ; men, like fiends, wying 
with each other in every brutal excess, while her 
own father was the one to vend the fire-water that 
led to orgies more extreme than even the wild and 
besotted Indians, unassisted by this spirit-fiend, 
could have imagined. This was the safety to which 
she returned! How could she stay longer with her 
tribe? Where could she go? What could she do? 
Her future was not a blank. It was black with 
ominous shadows, all too portentous of definite and 
terrible evils. 
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A sparkling far reach of sea over which the 
mildest sweet breeze is blowing. A beautiful beach, 
not far from which the groups of buildings lie that 
form one of the most notable educational institu- 
tions in our country, where a climate escaping the 
extremes of heat and cold suggests the sympathy of 
nature, not her power to discipline. __ 

In the midst of such an attractive outer world 
Francesca, two years before the scene we have just 
described, was experiencing a charm upon her soul 
and life which was like the effects of sorcerer’s 
magic. Such a school in the eastern part of the 
United States is in itself a revelation and an edu- 
eation to the Indian boys and girls who are brought 
to it from their far Western homes. 

Now it is the hour when a break in the succes- 
sion of duties allows relaxation, and Francesca is 
sitting with one of the ladies who form the noble 
band. of teachers in the school. The teacher is 
young and beautiful, and she is inspired with an 
intense love of her vocation, containing as it does 
so many of the noble elements of the missionary 
career. Inthe short Southern twilight, the deli- 
cious evening breeze blowing to them from the 


sunset-tinted waters of the ocean, Francesca feels the | 


horizon of her old wigwam life fall away from her, 
as the kind teacher talks with her of life, her life, 
its hopes, its aspirations, its possibilities of true 
helpfulness to others, and of the certainty of 
finding in Christian faith a center of real joy and 
rest to the soul amid so much that is agitating in 
life. 

“ What will you do for your people, Francesca, 
when you go back to your tribe?”’ And then Fran- 
cesca pictured to herself an ideal future in which 
she was to be the guiding star and good genius of 
the children and the young girls of her people. 
She would teach them the beautiful things she had 
learned at Hampton—the ordered sweetness of daily 
life, the knowledge of books, of what men of great 
thoughts had written. She would persuade the 
maidens of her tribe to become just such young 
women as this cultured, sympathetic, self-forgetful 
woman by her side. But her answer did not tell 
all the course and flight of her imagination. For 
she was divided between this desire to raise her 
people and a strong but, as it seemed to her, a self- 
ish wish to stay forever in this new-found world 
of industry and progress, of inspiration and fasci- 
nation. | 


“Qh, I shall love to teach the Indian girls of my 


people. I shall tell them all you have told me of 
God, and how good and beautiful it is to live for 
him.” 

“T wish I could go back with you and help you 
start a school, but you will be obliged to go alone 
and fight your own hard battles.” 

“Yes, but I shall not be alone: I shall always 
feel a Friend near me.” 

“And your people now will soon have their 
rights, and will be like other people around us 
here. I see a glorious day dawning for them! 
And you, Francesca, may be one of the very first 
heralds to carry light and joy to your poor sisters. 
You must live for that!” | 

“Oh, I must, I shall!” Thencamea pause. “If 
my father would work on his farm instead of mak- 
ing his money in such wicked ways!” sighed Fran- 
cesca. 

“Do not despair, my dear girl; you must hold 
fast to all you have learned, even though your 
father should still keep so far from what is right.” 

‘And my poor little brothers and sisters ?” 

“‘ Ah, well, there is where you can most hope to 
do some real good.” 

“ But, dear teacher, you do not know how hard 
it is to live with my grandmother. She is so igno- 
rant, and wants to find some way to visit vengeance 
on every one, especially on the little children. I fear 
her very much.” 

Her teacher confessed to herself that poor Fran- 
cesca had indeed a dark outlook and a’dreary and 
desperate problem before her. Francesca possessed 
an unbounded wealth of nature, on which the mani- 
fold influences of this new world had played with 
a marvelous and magical effect. Her teachers had 
been aware that they had unusual material in this 
beautiful, richly endowed nature ; but they, as well as 
the girl herself, were unaware of her extraordinary 
powers. Dimly expressed even to herself were 
those palpitating emotions that came from she knew 

not where, and seemed to lead her she knew not 
whither. She felt a bounding elation of power at 
times, and at others the tide ran out and left her 
soul as dry and barren as the beach that lay outside 


in the moonlight. But one strong impulse swayed 
every other. It was to perfect herself as a woman. 
The sight and presence of these beautiful Northern 
ladies, her teachers, had taken a powerful hold on 
her imagination from the very first day she saw 
them. She had never seen a being of this heavenly 
and gracious order in all her sixteen years! She 
had seen the women of her tribe. How infinitely 
pitiable they looked to her now beside these ladies 
whom she could scarce believe were women at all, 


but rather some angelic beings such as she had 


sometimes fancied floating in glory about the setting 
sun. But thesickly, unkempt, abused, and degraded 
women of the blanket were the only women she had 
ever known before. Now her sole ambition was 
to make herself like one of these nobler women, her 
teachers ; and particularly like the one with whom 
she had been talking as daylight ran on into 
shadow, till now it was time to go to her much- 
loved study hour. For Francesca, days of study 
were almost ended, and soon she would be back 
among her people, where she longed, yet dreaded, 
to be. | 

Long that evening she looked on moonlighted 
ridges of silvery brightness, forming a molten track 


across the waters, and wished her life-path might 


lead her along such a glorious highway to some 
imperishable bliss. But no! Backward toward the 
West, where all was shadow—back to deep shadows 
on heart and soul and life—lay her destined way. 


Il. 


It took but a few moments for Iachimo, urged 
on by fear of arrest, to set all in motion for the re- 
turn from the scene of the distribution of rations. 
The old squaw, with dogged silence, rose from her 
hard couch, forcing her weary limbs to begin the 
three hours’ march across the country ; the younger 
children, through fear of their father and a desire 


to please Francesca, hastily got together, without | 


complaint, whatever they were to carry. And ina 
few minutes the ponies, led by Iachimo, disappeared 
around the bend toward the valley where lay the 
home of these nomadic and almost homeless people. 
How thankful to be gone from the hated place was 
Francesca! The sights and sounds of the day had 
wearied her, and its last episode had thoroughly 
frightened her. But where was she going, and 
what had become of the beautiful dreams which 
came to her as she had looked out over Hampton 
Roads two years before ? 

What had become of the intensity of her desire 
to lift her miserable people, to educate her little 
brothers and sisters, to transform the brutal and 
wild life around her to the beauty and sweetness of 
living which had captivated her imagination and 


'moved her will so strongly when, by contrast with 


her surroundings at the school, she had seen her 
former life in all its need of uplifting and purifying ? 

Gentle reader, you have heard of that room so 
constructed that its walls by irresistible but almost 
imperceptible movement gradually drew together 
and closed upon the victim incarcerated within 
them. crushing him irremediably and remorselessly ? 
Even so the crushing and pitiless walls of an envi- 
vonment of adamantine customs and habits of life 
closed upon the cherished hopes and aspirations 


-and the resolute will which Francesea carried with 
her to her native wilds. 


| What could you have 
done, alone, in a tribe of savages, ridiculed for 
your dress and education, abused for the slightest 
effort to improve the condition even of your own 
family ? | 

The beloved school-books must be concealed, lest 
they go for rum; the neat and becoming dress, 
wearing out in the reservation, as dresses will wear 
out even in the refinement of Eastern life, and 
nothing there with which to replace them! Vicious 
jeering at our holiest things will in time make us 
conceal them! The backward look to the happy 
time spent at the school was a retrospect which 
opened a paradise forever out of reach. So it 
seemed at least to Francesca. Yet still the brave 
girl had once had a sight of Duty, and the glorious 
figure lingered in her imagination. One can never 
be the same again after the curtain has been lifted 
and life is disclosed as going on forever in an up- 
ward path; life here one with the life beyond! 
Nor was Francesca the same. The daily renewal 
of thwarted effort strengthens character all uncon- 
scious to the actor, and though little seemed to 
have been accomplished, much had been gained. 
Francesca herself, polished in this school of severe 
discipline and trial, was now a better instrument 
for service, for the very ends she proposed to her- 
self, than when she had freshly arrived on the 
reservation, just from school, two years before. 


Not a jot was abated of her high determination, 
nor was there an atom of feeling less that she, her-. 
self, Francesca, was to be a helper, in some sort a 
savior, to the women of her tribe; intensity of 
will and depth of emotion had increased with every 
balked endeavor. And never had her strong pur- 
pose risen to such a height nor swelled with such 
volume as during these days of the distributing of 
rations. To see her sisters in the tribe so insulted, 
so abused, so mercilessly trampled upon, so com- 
pletely at the mercy of white men and red men, 
with no redress and no cover for their shame, made 
her blood boil. She walked back during the march 
homeward with no thought of the ruggedness of the 
way, rapt as an ancient prophetess might have been, 
seeing all the misery, praying that she might be the 
deliverer. Think you such prayers are not heard? 
Watch what goes on about you, and you will see 
that no such prayer is vain ! ; 

Arrived at their tepee, a broken slumber finished 
the night, and next morning, in the grayness of the 
dawn, it seemed to Francesca that she must escape ; 
that not another day would she spend in such 
repulsive and loathsome conditions. Life was 
stretching long before her, as it does to the young. 
She could not desery its end; and, oh, the hateful, 
wearisome degradation of it! Her soul revolted. 
Presently the entrance of her father turned her 
thoughts back to her immediate duties, and, with 
deep self-reproach that she was thinking of self 
instead of girding on the armor for another day of 
effort for the children and the old grandmother, 
she set about preparations for breakfast and the 
work needful after a week’s absence. 

‘‘ Who do you s’pose has come here to settle?” 
broke out her father, suddenly. 

“T can’t think, father. Who ?” | 

“Two women from your high and mighty school 
out East, yonder.” 

father!” was all Francesca could say. 

“Yes, and I hear tell that they are goin’ to have 
a meetin’-house and a school and stay right along. 
But they can’t raise the money. here, I can tell them 
that!” 

“Father, what are their names?” Francesca 
asked, with breathless interest. 

“ T guess you will find out quick enough.” 

Iachimo would not gratify Francesca’s curiosity, 
so she was left to the delightful but tantalizing sus- — 
pense of conjecture. 

The effect of this news upon Francesca must be 
imagined rather than described. Back into the | 
little corner curtained off in the tepee, where she 
could make believe she had a little privacy, she 
rushed, her heart too full for utterance. God had 
answered her prayer. Now the door was opened. 
Now helpers had come. What a halo of beautiful 
light seemed to surround her! Could it be that 
this her ideal of all that was lovely and divine, 
this woman who had been her teacher and her 
friend, bad come here to her and to her people, and 
to stay? It was more than she had ever asked for 
in her wildest, freest prayer. Walking in this 
glory of delight and surprised enchantment, she 
got through the duties of the morning, and then 
her reserve was overcome, and she went to seek 
these messengers of comfort and love and elevation. 

But already we have lingered too long over our 
recital. You can yourself portray the future not 
only of Francesca but of her people. It was in- 
deed her dear friend the teacher from her old 
school. Soon she herself became a teacher in the 
school now opened for her tribe, and it seemed to 
her that now she was indeed draining the cup of 
privilege. 

Five years have passed. The ladies still devote 
their lives to the work; and the transformation in 
the inner and outer lives of the people cannot be 
told in words. ‘ How far this little candle throws 
its beams!” It is a tiny light indeed, supported 
by the self-denial of a few warm hearts at the 
East—da rush-light in the world’s esteem. But give 
us enough such rush-lights, and the whole Indian 
question will soon be flooded with light! 

Love and hope shine in Francesea’s face. She 
is soon to become the center of a happy Christian 
home of her own, united to a husband devoted 
and noble in his purpose to give to his people the 
results of the education which he, too, acquired at 
the Eastern school. In this home she will con- 
tinue, from a new position of power, her chosen 
work of uplifting and cheering, encouraging and 
stimulating, the women of her tribe. 3 

Francesca is the type of many noble natures 
mutely appealing to us among the wards of the 
nation. Shall their appeal be unanswered ? 
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A MORE THAN HALF-TRUTH. 


a WAD some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us,” 
sang the poet. He did not live in America in the 
nineteenth century. If we continue to make blun- 
ders, ’tis not because kind friends have not held the 
mirror up to nature and asked us to look at the 
reflection. We go further than the poet ever 
dreamed ; we hasten to ask the coming critic’s pre- 
conceived opinion. Max O’Rell tells us in the 
“Forum ” that before the ship left the shores of 
England he was asked by a prominent literary 
paper to write an article, subject “ Preconceived 
Notions of America.” Fortunately the gifted gen- 
tleman was coming without “preconceived notions,” 
and we may accept his criticism as at least unpreju- 
diced. He has made one criticism which must 
strike every American woman. “That which 
struck me most in America, from first to last, is the 
total absence of stupid-looking faces. All are not 
handsome, but all are intelligent and beaming with 
activity. In my opinion, it is in this that American 
beauty mainly consists. In the large cities of the 
East the first thing that caught my attention was 
the thinness of the men and the plumpness of the 
women. ‘This seemed to hint that the former lived 
in a furnace of activity and the latter in cotton 
wool. This impression soon deepened into a con- 
viétion.” Mr. O’Rell then pays American men the 
highest compliments on their treatment of women, 
saying that the men of France do not pay the 
chivalric homage to women that the American man 
pays. Our kindly critic pays full justice to the 
grace and intelligence of American women in 
social life, but surely takes much from her crown 


-when he says: 


“ Tf an outsider be competent to form an opinion, 
I venture to say that the American woman does not 
render to man a tithe of the devotion she receives 
from him. ‘The French wife repays a husband’s 
devotion by protecting his interest; an American 
one too often repays it by breaking into his capital. 
But Jonathan complains not. To him it is only 
seemly that ‘beauty should go beautifully.’ If 
one fortune goes, he sets to work to make another, 
and the sweat of his brow is soon crystallizing once 


“more upon the neck and arms of his beloved 


womankind in the form of diamonds.” 

This has been said before, and it is time for 
American women to stop and ask the questions: 
“Am I becoming selfish?” “Is it true that my 
diamonds, or even jets, are the crystallized sweat of 
the Jonathans’ brows ?”’ 

Hardly a defaleation is discovered that is not 
traceable to social ambitions on the part of the 
women of thefamily. Almostevery breach of trust 
is connected with family social ambitions. And the 
very ones who tempt, actively or passively, drift or 
sail on till destruction comes, without question. 

A wise physician recently said: “I tell you I 
have to see it. There are men whose only relation 
to wife and children is that of banker. When they 
die they are mourned as the bankers, the ones who 
made the incomes secure ; their death means a per- 
centage of danger to income.” Women shrink 
from such an arraignment, resent it indignantly, 
and many justly resent it. Yet too many Ameri- 
can women do deserve it. Life is organized on too 
complicated a plan for the average income. The 
display at home and abroad shows the margin be- 
tween income and outgo is too narrow. This is so 
evident that the social economist finds the family life 
of America threatened, and ga‘hers statistics to 
prove that the higher the social grade the more the 
number of marriages decrease, and attributes this to 
the fact that the cost of supporting a family grows 
greater every year, and this increase is in the form 
of luxuries chiefly for women. Surely it is a seri- 


ous subject, and one worth the thought of women. 
The woman of limited income has her share in this 
reform. Every effort to excel in display, whether 
at a cost of one dollar or one thousand, is one more 
burden for some one to carry, and usually that 
some oue is the man, who makes a double effort to 
meet the new demand and leave a margin of capi- 
tal. Nor does the burden rest there. New stand- 
ards of luxury are created for the children, who in 
turn refuse to establish homes on narrow incomes, 
because display, not happiness of the highest order, 
has become the object in too many families. _ 


A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


By 


HE long winter evenings, when the family 
resources for entertainment are likely to be 
taxed to the utmost, are fairly upon us, and discus- 
sions of plans for courses of improving reading, 
musical, art, or literary studies are well under way. 
But this article is not written to urge the claims of 
any of the excellent schemes so presented. They 
have a sufficient number of advocates, and the chief 
difficulty consists in selecting what can be omitted 
with least actual loss. We have a word to say 
about the relishing repast of nonsense which is so 
often left out in the choice of books for a course of 
reading, and which we regard as important. 

The hour for historical reading or scientific study 
is sometimes too long, and it sometimes begins too 
soon or seems to need a seasoning midway in its 
course. Then is the time for a few pages of non- 
sense which may set the mind afloat in a realm of 
absurdity and folly, much to the regret of some 
good wise folk who believe in a world of sobriety. 
The mental powers are recuperated, the appreci- 
ated taste quickened, and the eyes brightened by a 
taste of absurdities. | 

Poor wit, or attempts at wit, depress one beyond 
expression. A dreadful sense of failure oppresses 
the victim of a poor joke, and tog much can hardly 
be said in dispraise of the numerous cheaply made 
pages of forced witticisms which flood the market. 
There are, however, certain spontaneous effusions 
of the mirthful spirit whose charm is always potent, 
and the mission of these should be extended. 

One of the most acceptable writers of the day 
has a place on his table for Mark Twain’s “ Rough- 
ing It,” and when the flow of ideas is at its ebb, he 
turns to these refreshing pages, loses himself in the 
narration of some ludicrous adventure, and returns 
to his task with brightened wits and a ready pen. 

A certain able publisher and critic affirms that 
no work of recent time contains so much pure 
humor as the “Uncle Remus” books. The inimi- 


table “Tar Baby” story, and the fascinating ad- | 


ventures of Br’er Fox, Br’er Bar, Br’er Tarrypin, and 
the ubiquitous, far-sighted Br’er Rabbit, divert the 
reader in spite of himself, and with such charming 
descriptive touches are the tales of animal life intro- 
duced that we easily come to fancy ourselves in 
the little company gathered by the humble. old 
negro’s fireside, with the uncouth *Tildy on one 
side, and on the other Miss Sally’s Little Boy, the 
captivating fellow whose naive ways are not less 
charming than those of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
himself. The light of the pine knot blazes up on the 
hearth, the eyes of the Little Boy are extended to 
their utmost capacity, and we, too, are so engrossed 
in the adventures of our four-footed hero that we 
reluctantly turn away into the darkness when the 
Little Boy’s bedtime brings the tale to a successful 
issue, and Br’er Rabbit is still “ one ahead.” 

For pure, unadulterated absurdity without the 
shadow of reality, commend us to the nonsense 
books of the late Edward Lear. And here, again. 
the person whose laughing muscles work with diffi- 
culty is warned to keep his distance. He will find 
nothing to move him in the striking adventures of 
the Four Remarkable Children, Violet, Slingsby, 
Guy, and Lionel. The Land of Veal Cutlets and 
Chocolate Caramels, the Quangle-Wangle who did 
the cooking, the Co-operative Cauliflower, - the 
Crabs whose claws unscrewed, and the elderly 
Rhinoceros on whose friendly back the venture- 
some children completed their tour, will to him fail 
of their kindly mission; and the redoubtable 
Daddy Long Legs and Mr. Flopper Fly will have 
lived in vain. 

Mr. Frank Stockton’s fancies are airy and deli- 
cate, and his ballast somewhat heavier than that of 
the authorities just named. What lover of good 
cheer has not sympathized with the young couple 


in search of a house, and been roused to deep inter- 
est in the promising old canal-boat which afforded 
such delight to the family, including, of course, 
Pomona and the Boarder! And what spirit and 
vivre have effused from the adventures of Po- 
mona at the helm of Rudder Grange, the tale of 
the luckless “lightning rodder” and the belliger- 
ent canines! Those cheery good housekeepers, 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, are two friends in 
whose final settlement we rejoice. 

But in all the children’s libraries there are two 
well-worn books whose contents the older children 
of mirthful tastes invariably devour and find delight- 
ful. Through what a series of marvelous advent- 
ures do we follow the little Alice in Wonderland! 
The land of wonders is the land of richest absurd- 
ity. The Cheshire Cat, sometimes in propria 


| persona and sometimes in grin solus ; the excitable, 


pun-loving Duchess; the Mad Hare, the lively 
Hatter, and the helpless Dormouse ; the Jabber- 
wock and the Gryphon; Father William and the 
Mock Turtle—blessings on the pen that formed 
these creatures of fancy for the delight of big and 
little boys and girls the world over! And the 
grammatical poetry which is, indeed, an obstacle 
between “ Him and Ourselves and It,” how deli- 
ciously absurd! The necessary pronoun acquires 
a new interest after reading this lively skit. 

A capital book for an invalid to whom reading is 
wearisome, and listening almost equally so, is one 
of the Richard Caldecott picture books. Every 
line of this artist’s grotesque pencil isa study. The 
mad _.dog who bit the wise men and died is suffi- 
ciently mirth-provoking for one sitting. 3 

The second part of Mr. Cable’s “ Bonaventura ”’ 
is rich in humorous situations. The arrival of the 
“school titcher” at Grande Pointe ; the opening of 
the little school; the examination before the 
“ Su’pintendent of Public Education, chil’ren,” are 
daintily told and provoke smiles, if not laughter. 

Another book for the humorous corner of our 


its calm assumption of probability renders it so. 
“Perseverance Island” bears off the palm so long 
awarded to ‘ Robinson Crusoe” in its particular 
line, and is one of the most engaging books of ad- 
venture that has been published for many a year. 
The person who can read it and fail of being enter- 
tained ,must surely lack entertaining qualities. 
An ardent desire to purchase a copy of the “Com- 
pendium of the Useful Arts and Sciences” and be 
cast away on a desert island takes possession of the 
reader, and he is sure to forget worldly worries 
while under the spell which the author so cunningly 
weaves. 

_A long life, then, say we, to the men who drive 
away the care-wrinkles and replace them with signs 
of mirth ! 


PROMINENT HEALTH EVILS. 


R. LUCY M. HALL, whose name is familiar to 

the readers of The Christian Union as one of 

its most suggestive and helpful contributors, in a 
recent interview on the health of women and girls 
said that much of the ill health of schoolgirls she 


and pleaded earnestly for the introduction of eleva- 
tors. She urged, what every woman knows, that 
the way in which girls are dressed, both from weight 
and restrictions, makes the going upstairs in haste a 
most pernicious practice that results many times 
disastrously. Against tight lacing Dr. Hall is most 
vehemently outspoken; she cites a case to which she 
was recently called, where the young girl’s waist 
measured twenty-eight inches and was laced to 
‘eighteen! The girl became an invalid. Shoes— 
that is, the popular shoe—are also a source of evil in 
the development of a healthy woman. Dr. Hall 
spoke of another evil, that of wearing heavy cloaks 
in church, theater, and shopping. She says: 
“There is still another thing that I should like to 
speak about, and that is the risk women either 
unconsciously or indifferently take upon themselves 
while shopping in our big Brooklyn stores. They 
will often spend an hour in a store, clothed in a 
heavy sealskin or wrap, with the temperature of the 
store even warmer than they would tolerate in their 
own houses. In the excitement of purchasing and 
‘looking’ they forget themselves and are soon in a 
glow. Then they rush out into the street, some- 


inside sit near the door. ‘The next day they are 
down with a cold, and wonder where they caught it. 
I claim that this habit of keeping heavy wraps on in 
warm stores is the cause of much sickness. And 


this same habit some women will insist upon adher- 


library is not, indeed, strictly humorous except as — 


attributed to the hurrying upstairs to class-rooms, | 


times stand and wait for a car, and when they get 
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ing to in the theater. I wish the American women 
would do as the European women do when they go 
to the theater, and that is get up and walk about, 
chat and visit with acquaintances, and get their 
blood in circulation between the acts. Why, it’s per- 
fectly abominable, this sitting cramped up ina chair 
for three hours without stirring. To me it denotes 
a lack of comprehension of one’s physical needs. I 
have no words of reproach for those men who go 
out between the acts. I know there are some men 
who avoid as much as possible taking a lady to the 
theater solely because they dread having to sit still 
from the beginning to the end of the play. But if 
I were present at the theater with a gentleman I 
should tell him to go out and get exercise, for that 
is what I do myself when I go, which, however, is 
seldom. I cannot see why it is not just as proper 
for women to get air and a little exercise as it is for 
men. I know it’s not the fashion, but the fashion 
is decidedly wrong.”’ 


INFANT HYGIENE. 
By Mary TAYLOR BIssELL,; M.D.? 


HE vital statistics of New York City show that 

fifty-three per cent. of the deaths are among 

children under five years of age, and twenty-six per 
cent. under one year of age. 

In England about one-tenth of the children born 
die before the first month has been completed, and 
the mortality in our own country reaches about the 
same rate. 

The mortality among infants under one year of 
age is attributed largely to diseases of the digestive 
organs, forty per cent. of fatal affections among 
them coming under this head. 

The unsanitary conditions which surround the 
children of the poor as to housing, ventilation, and 
deprivation of sunlight, all have their serious in- 
fluence upon this high death rate, but first upon the 
list in point of responsibility we must place igno- 
rance as to the proper dietetics of the infant. Nature 
and science alike have indicated that the mother’s 
milk is the suitable food for the infant, and statis- 
tics taken from dry-nursed as compared with those 
from wet-nursed children indicate only too clearly 
the result of lightly disregarding this provision of 
nature. 

The mortality in New York City among found- 
lings who were dry-nursed reached at one period 
nearly one hundred per cent. In France and other 
- Continental countries, where wet-nursing is the rule, 
the mortality reached only thirty-three and thirty- 
five per cent. 

The chemical differences existing between moth- 
er’s milk and that of the cow, which is the sub- 
stitution most frequently made, combined with the 
inherent inability of the infant to meet these new 
demands upon its digestive functions, explain these 
facts. 

Human milk contains more fat and more sugar 
than the milk of the cow, but much less casein, as 
well as less albuminoids in general. Casein especial- 
ly taxes the stomach and intéstinal digestion of the 
child. The casein of cow’s milk forms, in digestion, 
large, firm coagula, instead of a light, loose curd as 
is the case with human milk, so that in substituting 
cow’s milk for human milk in feeding a child, we 
desire to make it resemble the latter as nearly as 
possible. It is true that human milk does not in- 
variably contain the requisite materials for the per- 
fect development of the baby, but, unless -constitu- 
tional disease on the part of the parent forbids, it 
should invariably be tried, even if necessarily given 
up later. Nursing a'child for even three or four 
months greatly improves its chances of life, while 
nursing a child for eight months or longer is the 
best guarantee a robust mother can give it of future 
vigor. 

It may, indeed, often be necessary to supplement 
the mother’s milk with artificial food, but even this 
partial recourse to it is infinitely preferable to feed- 
ing the child exclusively on prepared food, as the 
digestive organs have to some extent become used 
to exercising their functions, and can be more cer- 
tainly relied upon if we are obliged to resort to 
artificial feeding later. 3 

As already stated, an infant should be nursed 
every two hours for the first month, after which it 
will ordinarily go two hours and a half without 
food, provided the last repast was sufficient and 
satisfactory. By the fourth month a child may be 
_ fed every three hours, and this interval is generally 
found most satisfactory until the end of lactation. 


1 Visiting physician Baby Ward Post-Graduate Hospital. 


Should the mother’s milk not appear to be suffi- 
ciently nourishing to the infant, the family phy- 
sician should be consulted, and means taken to 
improve her health and nutrition, by which she may 
minister to that of the child. 

If, however, no means avail, and recourse must 
be had to artificial food, we must bear in mind the 
differences existing between human milk and cow’s 
milk, and endeavor to so treat the latter that it may 
resemble the natural food of the infant as far as 
possible. 

To do this we must increase the fat and the 
sugar in cow's milk and reduce the casein as well, so 
as to overcome its tendency to coagulate into firm, 
hard masses upon entering the stomach. 

Dilution with water will easily reduce the casein 
to the proper proportion, while cream and sugar 
will supply the lack of these two elements in the 
milk of the cow. Pure white sugar may be used, 
but most authors prefer the use of sugar of milk, 
as obtained from a reliable pharmacy, as being less 
liable to ferment, and containing some of the salts 
of milk which are nutritious. 

To prevent the clotting of milk due to the firm 
coagulation of the casein, either limewater or some 
so-called infant’s food may be used. Limewater 
acts by partially neutralizing the gastric juice, so 
that the milk is coagulated in small masses only, 
and hence more easily digested. 

The infants’ foods, barley-water or oatmeal gruel, 
and kindred preparations, act mechanically by sep- 
arating the casein into small particles, so prevent- 
ing the formation of large, dense masses. 

Barley-water and oatmeal-water are, in the writer's 
opinion, the most available and desirable for these 
artificial foods. In the preparation of barley-water 
the ordinary barley grain is more desirable because 
more nutritious than “ pearled barley” as sold in 
the shops. 

As regards the choice between oatmeal and _bar- 
ley, the former may be used in cases trdubled with 
constipation, the latter where any diarrhea or in- 
testinal catarrh is present. Oatmeal contains the 
more fat of the two, and for that reason is sometimes 
less digestible. 

The addition of cream is often disregarded in the 
preparation of food, and when this cannot be obtained 
a good general rule is to prepare a feeding with 
one-third milk and two-thirds barley-water, with 
from one-quarter to one-half a teaspoonful of sugar 
of milk according to the age of a child. 

Of this mixture an infant six weeks old may take 
three ounces (about six tablespoonfuls) every two 
hours; one from three to six months old an additional 
ounce every two and a half hours. If cream be added, 
the quantity should not exceed two teaspoonfuls in the 
first week of life. By the second month this may 
be increased to one tablespoonful. 

By the time the infant has reached its eighth or 
ninth month five meals a day will be sufficient, pro- 
vided it will take about eight ounces of food at each 
feeding. The proportion of milk to barley or oatmeal 
water should have been increased gradually during 
this time, so that at this age the water is only about 
one-seventh of the quantity of milk used. 

As a child nears the end of its first year it may 
drink pure milk undiluted for breakfast, and may 
have for its third meal the yelk of an egg lightly 
boiled, with some zwieback or bread crumbs. 

This meal may be varied by substituting beef- 
tea, or veal or chicken broth. 

It is desirable that these meat broths should be 
given at this time, as children thrive better who 
have the salts of meats provided in this way. 

Condensed milk cannot be recommended as a 
food for infants, as it does not contain sufficient 
nourishment for a growing child. 

Children fed on condensed milk do grow fat, and 
often appear unusually well developed, while the 
sugar contained in this food often counteracts the 
tendency to constipation that exists in infants. 
The preparations of condensed milk, however, are 
by no means uniform in their constitution, while 
the excess of sugar they contain is liable to cause 
fermentation in the alimentary canal, which results 
in indigestion and malnutrition on the part of the 
infant. Babies fed on this food are liable to rick- 
ets, cut their teeth late, and have less power than 
other children to resist disease, notwithstanding 
their apparently good development. 

It may relieve some mothers’ anxiety to suggest 
that it is no longer considered wise to limit a child 
to the milk of one cow. It is known that the milk 
of any cow varies in composition very much accord- 
ing to its food, the time of milking, and other con- 
ditions; and a child fed on the milk of one cow 
becomes, as has been said, in a sense “an append- 


age of that cow,” and dependent upon it entirely, 
while in using the mixed milk from one good dairy 
these dangers are diminished, and, as it were, aver- 
aged for the child. “The infant’s food may require 
to be changed or limited if any degree of indiges- 
tion appears. It is impossible within the limits of 
this short paper to indicate either the varieties of 
infantile disorders of digestion or their treatment, 
but a few general suggestions may be in place. 

One radical cause of the indigestion of infants is 
overfeeding. The natural instinct to hush a baby’s 
ery as soon as possible leads many mothers to offer 
it nourishment regardless of the time of its last 
feeding or the possibility that the cry arises from 
colic caused by too much food. And as warm ap- 
plications are soothing to pain, it is evident that 
the warm milk entering the stomach may give tem- 
porary relief to the little one, only, however, as is 
too evident, to increase it from an overloaded 
stomach. The rule of absolute regularity observed, 
with care in the preparation of food, will cure 
many cases of mild indigestion. That rule will not, 
however, cover the dona fide cases of gastric or in- 
testinal catarrh so common among children under 
a year old. In these cases relief may often be ob- 
tained by sterilizing the baby’s food, without other 
change. 

The fermentation of food is one grave cause of 
these disorders of digestion, whether due to lack of 
absolute cleanliness in bottles and other utensils 
used, to keeping the milk in warm places, or to other 
causes, and if such fermentation be absolutely pre- 
vented, many infants pass through this period with- 
out these disorders. 

Boiling milk effectually prevents fermentation 


by destroying the germs present which induce it, 
and it also renders the milk more digestible by par- 


tially disposing of the casein which collects on the 
surface. | 

In order to prevent exposure to™ew infection 
from the atmosphere, boiled milk should be kept in 
bottles containing from three to six ounces each, up 
to the cork, and the bottles turned upside down and 
kept in a cold place. Before being used, these bot- 
tles may be heated in a vessel of boiling water. An 
apparatus known as Soxhlat’s Sterilizing Apparatus, 
which provides bottles, suitable corks, and vessels 
for boiling, in a compact form, is now furnished by 
a New York house, and has done good service for 
me in cases of intestinal indigestion. 

As a general rule, infants who have acute indi- 
gestion or diarrhea should have their supply of 
milk curtailed temporarily, and barley gruel, with 
the addition of the white of an egg, proportioned 
according to age, substituted. An infant six months 
old may take the whites of two eggs during the 
course of a day; one twenty months old the whites 
of three eggs, in divided portions, with barley- 
water and a small proportion (about one-fourth or 
one-fifth) of milk, until the acute attack permits a 
return to the milk diet once more. In cases of 
repeated vomiting or severe diarrhea the infant 
does best without any food for from four to six 
hours, after which the barley and egg diet may be | 
used. Many infants only recover from these attacks 


| by having a wet-nurse ; and only general indications, 


as is obvious, can be met in the limits of these 
papers. 

Pancreatized milk acts excellently with many 
children, and as this method saves the weak digest- 
ive organs from work during acute attacks, it is to 
be highly recommended in many cases. 


PICKED UP. 


Boiled starch is much improved by the addition 
of a little salt or dissolved gum arabic. 


Windows should be opened at both top and bot- 
tom in order to procure proper ventilation. 


A small convenience for the dressing-table is 
made of three little round Japanese bamboo cup- 
like baskets, sewed tightly together. ‘They are then 
prettily trimmed with short lengths of satin ribbon, 
with one end pointed and finished with a tiny silver 
bell. The other end of the ribbon is fastened to 
the opening of the basket. There are three or four 
of these on the outer side of each basket, forming 
a sort of fringe to the tri-form convenience. One 
basket can be stuffed with hair, covered with black 
net, and used for hair-pins, another can be filled 
with a cushion on which to stick shawl-pins, and 
the third left empty to drop articles of jewelry in. 
The baskets are only five cents each, the ribbon 
and bells cost but a trifle, so this little Christmas 
gift will not be expensive, and yet will serve to 
show a kindly thought on the donor’s part. 
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Our YouNnG FOLKS. 


A RUNAWAY. 
By CLARA J. DENTON. 


DREADFUL thing happened here yesterday : 
The “cock-horse ” broke from his stable away ; 
Nor did he run to “ Charing Cross,” 
But went till he met with a serious loss. 
His legs dropped off, and his rockers too, 
And now there is a most shocking ado, 
For the “ white horse,” the “lady,” and all the rest, 
We cannot see, though we try our best. 
And, oh ! the tears that are shed to-day 
To “Charing Cross” to ride away ! 
And all of this trouble comes, of course, 
From the mad career of that “ hobby-horse.” 


WHAT HAPPENED TO HELEN 
JOSEPHINE. 


If. 


By S. B. GrRiGGs. 


i ELL, did ever anybody !” exclaimed Miss 
Ann. ‘“Itcert’nly is the han’sumest cyard 
I ever see. Tis from th’ Bible, I reckon.” 

“°Tis th’ dove cyarryin’ leaves to Noah,” ex- 
plained the owner of the card, speaking for the 
first time. 

“ There’s a heap to it; tell us, dearie,” urged her 
mother. So, forgetting her own trouble in the pleas- 
ure of pleasing, the small scholar began the story 
of “ Noah’’—the flood, the animals, and the rainbow. 
When at length the Ark was safely landed on 
Mount Ararat, and the soft voice ceased, Miss Ann 
rose. 

“JT thank yo’ kyindly, for ’tis cert’nly a plum 
pretty story,” she said. “ If I could stop longer I'd 
jess’ love to hear more, but I mus’ get my stiff ole 
joints home before sundown, ’n’ I walk tollerbul 
slow. An’ here’s Moremy, jus’ in time ter hold 
them puppies so’t his old Aunty c’n get over the 
fence without her cloes bein’ tore to rags.” As 
she spoke she bent to kiss a small boy who had 
marched into the room, and who plainly considered 
the kiss an indignity. . 

When Miss Ann, with Helen Josephine’s assist- 
ance, had climbed painfully over the stile, she 
leaned upon it, and took the little girl’s chin in her 
hand. ‘Child,’ she said, ‘ yo’ve tried to giv’ 
pleasure to an’ ole woman when yo’ was feelin’ so 
bad yo’self thet nobody couldn’t blame yo’ fer 
actin’ p’int-blank cross. I sha’n’t never fo’get it, 
an’ I reckon th’ One thet took cyar of th’ little dove 
out onto th’ heavin’, stormin’ waters ain’ goin’ 
to fo’get it neither. Yo’ve always been a good 
girl, ’n’ thet’s a heap better’n goin’ ter New Ye’r’s 
doin’s—only ’tain’t likely yo’ll think so yet awhile,” 
she added. 

When the visitor had disappeared among the 
trees, Helen Josephine went slowly back to the 
cabin. Her face had grown very sober again, but 
she tried to speak cheerfully : . 

“T’ll come out an’ help now, mother, sha’n’t I?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Carnes, emphatically. 
She took from the bed a worsted hood and a cape, 
which she proceeded to put on the child. * No; yo’ 
go an’ feed Jack an’ Rowdy, an’ keep Moremon 
quiet till supper time. I can get a meal without 
yo’ for once. I reckon.” 

When the dogs, the cat, and the chickens were 
peaceably sharing among them the contents of the 
scrap-bucket,”” Helen Josephine, closely attended 
by her brother, wandered aimlessly around the 
house and seated herself on the front steps. As she 
looked down the valley, where soon the lights of 
Liberty would shine out like fireflies in the dusk, 
there were in her heart thoughts more bitter than I 


- hope you will ever know. She was ten years old, 


this little forlorn child, and she had possessed inall 
her life but two pairs of shoes, and she had never, 
never been to an “ entertainment.” Think of that, 
you witches who have a dozen sorts of dainty foot- 
wear, and who turn up your noses at anything short 
of a Christmas tree ‘“‘to the ceiling” and a “ real 
Santa Claus.” 

Ever since Uncle Ben, the mail-carrier, had told 
of the box of pretty things and of possible “doings” 
at New Year’s, Helen Josephine’s heart had been 
full of anticipation. When her mother had offered 
to buy new shoes for this grand occasion, it had 
seemed too good to be true. And then father '—how 


| could he! oh, how could he! Up there in the 


mountains it was no surprising thing for fathers to 
take “‘a spell ;’”” Helen Josephine had seen the egg 
money go that way many times before in her short 
life—but this was different—her own special grief. 
The egg money added up so slowly! There might 
not be enough for shoes again before spring, and 
even if there were she would have missed the dear 
entertainment! Tears had begun to gather thick 
and fast when Moremon put his arm through hers. 
“TI say,” he remarked, “I c’n thee Uncle Ben 
out’n the road—look, he’th thlowin’ up.” Both 
children rose to their feet, and gazed over to the 
road, where in the twilight they could discern a 
horse. The next instant a voice rang out: 

“Hel’n Josfeeny. Oh, Hel’n Josfeeny Cyarnes |” 

“Don’t you come, Moremy,” commanded the 
sister; “I'll be right back.” ‘I wonder what he 
wants me to tell Aunt Roxy,” she thought, as she 
hurried across the slippery bridge. ‘“ P’r’aps he 
ain’ goin’ home at all.” Such messages were not 
infrequent, for the mail-carrier and his wife lived 
just back of the Carnes cabin, and Helen Josephine 
was a very willing messenger. 

She stepped now beside the fat, cream-colored 
horse, which was daintily nibbling the dead leaves 
under its feet. 

“Evenin’, Uncle Ben,” she panted; “what'll I 
tell Aunt Roxy ?” 

The old darky leaned forward in his saddle and 
peered into her face. 

“How many times yo’ done toted mez’ges fo’ 
me an’ th’ ole woman?” he queried, abruptly. 

Helen Josephine laughed. “I dunno,” she an- 
swered; “not so many but what I c’n cyarry 
another, ef yo’ wants.” 

***Tain’t that, chile, ’tain’t that,” said Uncle Ben, 
with dignity. “ What ’tis is ’t I ain’t gwine ter 
ax no faviours ‘thout I kin do faviours in return, 
an’ to repay. I wuz a-comin’ fum Lib’ty by de’ 
erick road dis yer evenin’, an’ onto de tracts I 
looked up an’ I looked down, ’count o’ de cyars, 
an’ a piece-ways up de tract todes Lib’ty I see a 
bundle a-lyin’. I jes’ gut off’n gut it, but, lawsy ! 
what wuz into it ain’ no sorter uze to me, ner 
Roxy, ’n’ I casted about fo’ some’un ter get de good 
out’n it, an’ I jes’ natchully thort how yo’d done a 
many faviours an’ hadn’ received of no faviours in 
return an’ to repay, uz I jes’ done said.” 

He drew from his saddle-bags a newspaper- 
wrapped package, tied with a draggled pink rib- 
bon, and placed it in Helen Josephine’s hands. 
“Here’s yo’ bundle, honey, an’ a Happy New 
Ye’r—an’, say,” he added as the horse started on, 
leaving the astonished child by the roadside, “ yo’ 
kin jes’ tell Roxy ’t I ain’ comin’ home dis yer 
night ’t all. I’m goin’ up ter Mist’ Bowser’s.” 

Helen Josephine stared for an instant in open- 
eyed amazement. ‘“ I’m jus’ powerful ’bliged to yo’, 
Uncle Ben,” she called when she recovered her 
voice, but the gathering darkness had swallowed up 
the two figures, and if the old man heard he made 
no response. 

Surely it was too wonderful! A real New Year’s 

ift! 

The little feet fairly flew until, forgetting More- 
mon entirely, the girl stood by her mother’s side in 
the shed-kitchen. ‘Look! look!” she screamed. 
“Uncle Ben found it an’ giv’ it to me for a gif’, 
an’—QO mother!’ She had untied the ribbon, 
knotted fast by the mail-carrier’s clumsy fingers, 
the paper opened, and out on the table before her 
fell a ‘pair of shoes! Old, muddy, not a bit pretty, 
but to Helen Josephine more precious than Cinder- 
ella’s slippers. 

Mrs. Carnes shook her gently by the arm. “What 
do you mean, daughter ?”’ she asked. “Stop jump- 
ing an’ tell me direckly.” 

So, with the muddy treasure clasped to her breast, 
the story was told. ‘Just yo’ think if he didn’t 
asked me to cyarry mes’ges,” she ended up. ‘“O 
me! Omy! Oh, I mus’ run ter Aunt Roxy’s this 
very minute.” | 

* Goalong, do,” laughed Mrs. Carnes. “ Ill clean 
the shoes off, ’n’ yo’ kin be thinkin’ of ’um as yo’ 
ran. I expect ’twon’t hender yo’ none.” 

~ When Helen Josephine came racing in a little 
later she found her mother and Moremon each hold- 
ing a clean shoe over the stove. 

* Look, thithter,”’ cried Moremon, excitedly— 
“look what wath in yore New Yearth gif’!” On 
the table were spread out two long scarlet stockings, 
and a silver quarter reposed inthe toe of each. The 
little girl fairly gasped. ‘ Yes. dear lamb, they’re 
for yo’,” said Mrs. Carnes. “There was a quarter 
into th’ toes of th’ stockin’s, an’ th’ stockin’s was 
pushed plum down into th’ shoes. I reckon ’twas 


done a-purpose, daughter. Ain’t yo’ tickled?” Helen 
Josephine tried to answer, but her heart was too 
full, and, hiding her face in her mother’s neck, she 
burst into tears, for the last time in this story. 


At ten o’clock that night the Carnes family were 
in bed. The “entertainment” had proved a great 
success. On a chair within reach of Helen Josephine’s 
hand lay a new red Bible and a gilt cornucopia of 
candy, 

Under Moremon’s curly head in the “trundle ” 
was tucked a similar gilt cornucopia, but empty and 
crumpled—also the sad history of “Cock Robin.” 
Quiet had reigned for a moment when Moremon’s 
voice broke the silence. “I’m mighty glad I ain’ a 
girl. Girlth hath to thtay home when theyth big ; I 
thall be a man, an’ do what I wanth ter.” 

**What’'ll yo’ do, sonny ?” asked Mrs. Carnes, 
smiling in the darkness. 3 

The boy snuggled deeper into his pillow. “TI 
thall go to entertainmenth,” he answered, drowsily. 


A KITTEN AT SCHOOL. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


HE “ back arey ” of a city house does not afford 
much material for natural history, except, per- 
haps, to the insect hunter; but for a few days past 
I have been amused and interested in watching the 
education and recreation of a kitten which is going 
on in my neighbor’s little yard. 

It has all been seen before, no doubt, a thousand 
times ; but it struck me that not many young ani- 
mals had so much fun mixed up with their school- 
ing as a kitten gets. Its school is, in fact, a sort of 
kindergarten—and I defy anybody to accifse me of 
an intended pun! This old cat plays with her kit- 
ten in the most patient way, when, I have no doubt, 
she’d much rather be quietly asleep on the warm 
flagstone by the kitchen window. 

Now few animals do that. The youngsters of 
all sorts frolic by themselves. I have seen a family 
of four wolf-pups rollicking at the door of their 
rocky den in the Green River Sand Hills of Wy- 
oming, exactly as you may see a parcel of small 
dogs in Seventh Avenue scrambling over one an- 
other and pretending to bite. Most adult beasts 
have some sense of humor, and many a large 
degree of playfulness. Who that has ever watched 
the monkeys in Central Park or any other zodlogi- 
eal garden can doubt that? Squirrels spend much 
of their time in pure play, as do all agile animals. 
But the instances are rare, as I have said, where 
the old ones seek to amuse the young, or join in 
with them. 

I remember once lying upon the brink of a very 
lofty cliff, in Northern Wyoming, watching for an 
hour or two the extraordinary agility and jollity of 
a lot of bighornkids. (The “bighorn ” isthe wild 
sheep of the Rocky Mountains.) They were racing 
up and down steep snow banks, leaping and dodg- 
ing each other among the rocks like children play- 


ing tag. But the old rams and ewes lay curled up 


in dry spots, or fed quietly upon the fresh herbage 
of the alpine meadow, withoutfpaying the least at- 
tention. 

But this old tabby is evidently of the opinion that 
all work and no play will make of her Jack a dull 
cat; and there is no room in the city of New York 
for a dull cat. Its wits must be sharp as its claws; 
it must be armed cap-t-pie, so to speak, if it is to 
hold its own in the nocturnal competition of the 
back fence. What but the brightest wits would 
enable a cat to do as the one in the following story, 
related by Romanes, did? 


An English family had been accustomed during | 


a season of severe cold to throw crumbs from the 
breakfast-table to the birds, and presently their cat 
got into the habit of waiting in ambush, in the ex- 
pectation (often realized) of obtaining a hearty 
meal from one or two of the assembled sparrows. 
After a time the servant neglected the practice of 
throwing out the crumbs, whereupon the cat was 
observed by several persons to get crumbs and 
scatter them on the grass with the obvious intention 
of enticing the birds anew. Dr. Romanes says he 


has no reason to doubt the accuracy of this narra- 
‘tive; and furnishes in corroboration other similar 


incidents, in one of which a cat scratched up and 
laid upon the surface crumbs that had been con- 
cealed by a slight fall of new snow. 

Only two blocks away from where I write there 
lived until recently a tomcat of great size and 


marked intelligence, who once saved the house from | 


burglary, by recognizing the intruder as a stranger 


improperly in the house, and thereupon making such 
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a rumpus as to arouse the family. “If left in the 
yard,” says an account of him in the New York 
“Times,” “this smart animal would not stand at 
the door and mew, as most cats would, but always 
reached up, and with his forepaws turned the door- 
knob and passed into the house.” 


The comprehension of mechanical appliances 


like that is often seen in cats. I have read of one 
that quickly learned to open a hinged window that 
was fastened with a swivel catch. Many instances 
are recorded of cats opening doors by springing 
upon the thumb latch. But success here involves 
more than the mere depressing of the thumb-piece 
of the latch, which of itself shows close observation 
and reasoning on the part of the animal ; for the 
cat at once discovers that it must, by scratching 
with its hind feet against the posts, or by throwing 
its weight against the door, push the door far 
enough to prevent the latch falling into the guard 
again, if it expects to accomplish its object. A 
good many smart cats have “caught on” to the 
fact that the ringing of a door-bell or the bell-pull 
in a room will summon a servant, who will open 
the door for them to enter or will understand that 
they want to be fed. This is quite different from 
the case where a captive animal is taught to ring a 
bell arranged for it, as is sometimes done. In the 
former instance the cat observes that the pulling 
of that bell-handle makes the noise, which is fol- 
lowed by the appearance of the servant. It 
reasons: “If somebody opens the door I can get 
in; when men pull that handle somebody does 
open the door; the same result will follow if I 
pull the handle ; therefore I will do so.” 

The most characteristic feature in the feline 
nature, probably, is the practice of keeping its half- 
dead victims under its paws and recapturing them 
again and again, as they attempt to escape, before 
finally giving them their quietus. Many explana- 
tions of this have been given, none of which seem 
to me very satisfactory. Mr. Romanes refers it to 
an endowment of extra cruelty in the feline nature, 
which seems to me simply begging the question. I 
dm inclined to refer it to the animal’s enjoyment of 
play—its living victim is an active toy. Few cats 
ever get too old to refuse to frolic with a ball. I 
have seen a bull-dog become enraged almost to the 
point of insanity over a struggle with a stone globe 
about the size of a football. It is probable the 
animal thinks it alive. Tigers and lions, when 
they are enraged or alarmed, and strike down a 
hunter, do not hesitate about killing him at once— 
they are in no mood for play; but cats will some- 
times catch animals they do not like to eat just for 
the fun of it. An instance in point was reported 
in “Science” Gossip (July, 1876), as follows: 
“We had a cat which was very fond of playing 
with frogs. She would hunt about the garden 
until she unearthed one, and pat it on the back 
until it leaped away with a loud squeak. I have 
often observed her doing this, but on no occasion 
did she attempt to eat the frog, and I never could 
discover that she injured it in the least.’ More- 
over, it seems to be something a young cat is taught 
to do by its parents—at any rate that seemed to be 
the intent of what I saw going on over the fence 
this morning. ‘The mother-cat brought out a bone 
to which considerable meat was attached, and laid it 
down. The kitten made a dash at it, but was 
driven off. Then the old cat approached the bone 
and began to toy with it, snatching at it with its fore 
paws, hopping about, and generally behaving as 
nearly as possible as if the bit of meat were a liv- 
ing prey. After a little the cat stopped this and 
lay down at a little distance, whereupon the kitten 
approached and clumsily imitated its mother’s 
action., A second time the scene was rehearsed, 
and only after this lesson was Kitty allowed to eat 
her meal as she pleased. 

Inherited aptitude for its special training is 
undoubtedly there, but the number of things whicb 
an animal would do when it grew up, without the 
training by and imitation of its parents in -its 
youth is, to say the least, much smaller than it 
used to be considered. 


PAYING OUR SHARE. 


Roe and girls do not have to be very old before 
they learn:-the meaning of theeword “ contrib- 
ute,” and it seems to be associated with the collec- 
tion baskets in church and Sunday-school, with mis- 
sion bands, and charitable objects exclusively. It 
is a word with the broadest meaning; it is a word 
that expresses nearly every action of our lives. 

We contribute every day to the happiness of the 


home life, or we contribute to the friction, the 
annoyances. We contribute to the knowledge of 
what is best that comes to us, or we contribute to 
the sum total of disagreeable facts, of persons or of 
things. We contribute our share of strength in 
carrying the burdens of the home life, or our weak- 
ness, and then contribute to the burden borne by 


mother, father, sister, or brother ; some one is giv- | 


ing his strength to bear our weakness. When we 
become old enough to go into society, we still con- 
tribute to the general good or pleasure of the peo- 
ple we meet. Every one wishes to be popular in a 
right way—that is, to be desired because they fulfill a 
desire or meet a want of the circle they frequent. 
The contributions cannot all be alike, any more than 
each can contribute the same sum to a charitable 
object; some can give little, some can give much, 
but no one is expected to give more than he can. So 
in society we cannot all play like Josef Hoffmann, 
and if we did society would be very monotonous. 
We cannot all be Alvarys or Lehmanns, we cannot 
all be wits, or elocutionists, or banjo players, or 
whistlers—as has lately become fashionable—but 
every one who goes into society can contribute his 
or her mite toward the general good. We can cul- 
tivate the grace of saying pleasant things, of read- 
ing, and thinking about what we read enough to 
talk intelligently. We can—at least those of us wh» 
live in cities—visit art galleries, hear music, and 
think about what we see and hear enough to bear 
our share in the general contribution. Is there any- 
thing more depressing than a boy or girl sitting 
glued against the wall, waiting to be entertained ? 
One scorns the thought of being a beggar for money, 
but is not the guest who sits waiting for the gener- 
ous donation from another mind a social beggar? 
Have you not met boys and girls who made you 
think of sponges ?—they took the best you had to give 
them and gave you nothing back. The place to 
begin to pay our share to the social good of the 
world is the very first time we go out in society ; 
and we will do this if we carry the same text with 
us into the world of society that we do in the world 
of charity—“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Now, we do not give to those who are 
already rich, but to those who lack. When in any 
social circle, if we forget. ourselves enough to see 
those who are timid, or awkward, or shy, or so self- 
conscious that they are too sensitive, and give them 
pleasure by contributing something from our own 
better training or gift or temperament, we have 
paid our debt. And this does not mean sitting and 
entertaining them, but introducing them to others, 
finding out what they have to give to the fund of 


pleasure or profit, and letting them feel that they 


are giving as well as receiving; by so doing you 
have made your contribution and succeeded in get- 
ting another. 

We cannot all stand as shining stars, but we can 


brighten the social world by carrying into it our 


own lamps trimmed and burning, and help to trim 
another lamp filled with oil but not burning. And 
if we wish to be the wished-for guest, this is the 
grace we must cultivate; and to bring it to perfec- 
tion we must begin at our very first party, and learn 
how to make people happy by finding their best 
side. 


IS IT SANTA CLAUS’ HOME? 


F you should look in your “Gazetteer ” to find 

the location of Sonneberg, you would find that it 
was a small city in Germany, twelve miles north- 
east of Cobourg, and that the principal industries 
were toys, musical instruments, and woodenware. 
What a delightful people they must be! We know 
that the employments of people have a very great 
influence upon them. You certainly would not 
expect to find a community of miners a gay, laugh- 
ing, cleanly body of people. The work is hard and 
disagreeable, and the pay small; the people have 
no opportunity to cultivate the refined pleasures of 
life. If you were going to meet a boy who sold 
newspapers and blackened boots for a living, and 
one who was a student in an art school, you would 
not expect to find them alike, enjoying the same 
things. If you were going to meet two girls, one 
who worked. in a tobacco factory and one who was 
studying to be a music teacher, you would expect to 
find them different; each in her own way interest- 
ing and attractive, but entirely unlike. Whatever 
work we do in life has an influence in shaping our 
characters. Certainly, a city where everybody is 
engaged in making beautiful dolls, trying to make 
the dolls from that city the most beautiful, the 
most perfect in the world; people busy in making 
musical instruments, to carry joy and pleasure over 


the least possible cost. 


all the world, must be a people with bright faces 
and light hearts. Somehow one fancies that the 
sun must always shine in Sonneberg, that rain 
must fall in the night-time when the people are 
asleep. 

A big wholesale dealer in toys told a reporter of 
the “Times ” recently that nine-tenths of the dolls 
sold in America were made in Germany, and that 
the greater portion of these came from Sonneberg. 
The making of dolls, he tells us, employs the whole 
family—father, mother, and children—who work 
at home instead of in factories. The head, arms, 
hands, and feet are made in molds owned by the 
family, and the women come into the town carrying 
baskets filled with these parts of the doll. The 
making of the wigs and arranging the hair is done 
by another set of people, while still another finish 
and paint the faces. The dresses are made by one 
set of work people, but the dolls are dressed by still 
another. This same dealer tells us that the most 
beautiful dolls are made in France, but the Germans 
copy them closely and manufacture them much 
more cheaply. The English make nearly all the 
rag dolls sold in this country, while the Americans 
make nearly all the rubber dolls, even for Europe, 
because we excel, as a people, in the use of machin- 
ery, and the rubber doll is made by machinery. 
How many kinds of dolls do you think there are ? 
Five hundred different kinds of dolls! Is not that 
wonderful? Think of all the thought and money it 
must take to devise and invent five hundred differ- 
ent kinds of dolls! For every manufacturer is busy 
trying to make the most beautiful doll possible at 
A doll may be most beauti- 
ful, but if she costs over a certain amount the 
chances of her being sold are that much less, and 
the manufacturer and the dealer run that much 
more chance of losing their profit. _ Dolls cost all 
the way from one cent to one hundred dollars, and 
last year there was a French doll, imported for a 
little girl, that, with her wardrobe, cost $2,000. 
More people are able to buy dolls at one cent 
apiece than at one hundred dollars apiece, so more 
dolls are made that can be sold at one cent than at 
one hundred dollars. Dealers say that more dolls 
are sold at from twenty-five cents to one dollar 
apiece than above or below that price, so more dolls _- 
are manufactured that can be sold at that price. 
Another interesting fact about*the doll and toy 
business: The Germans work for so much less 
than men and women will work for in this country 
that it is cheaper to pay duty on German, French, 
and English dolls than to try to develop this branch 
of trade in this country. So our dolls, or most of 
them, are foreigners. 

The same dealer, in talkin about toys, says: 
“The most of them come from Germany, where 
they are made very cheaply. This same town of 
Sonneberg furnishes many of them, but more come 
from Nuremberg and small towns in its vicinity. It 
is in this district that magnetic toys, swords, guns, 
trumpets, horns, woolly sheep, jumping jacks, 
monkeys on sticks, jacks-in-the-box, and ingenious 
mechanical toys are made. The carved wooden 
toys come principally from the Bavarian High- 
lands, but they are brought to Nuremberg to be 
sold. The cheaper grades of wooden toys are 
made in poorer Saxony, and comprise cheap arks 
and sets of furniture.” 

Tea sets are made in the potteries where 
mamma’s tea set is made, and freated in the same 
way—made in molds, baked and decorated, and 
baked again. 

Many of the wooden toys are made in America; 
the blocks, games, ete. Tin and iron toys are also 
made here, where the finest rubber toys are made, 
because they are made by machinery. As a people 
we do not excel in hand work, but we do in the 
use of machinery. We also excel in the manufact- 
ure of outdoor games, and in the manufacture of 
toy printing-presses. 

At this season of the year, while the sleds, tobog- 
gans, snow-shoes, and skates are in sight, the dealer 
is busy arranging for a stock of games suited to 
outdoor uses. He is busy looking at and buying 
lawn tennis sets, croquet sets, foot-balls, base-balls, 
bats, velocipedes, bicycles, tricycles. If you watch, 
you will see, before the snow is gone, or before you 
have thought of spring, these things in the,toy shop 
windows, and perhaps the first thing that will sug- 
gest spring to you will be the display of pretty 
sets of garden tools in the shop windows. All the 
time that you are busy with books, and with pleas- 
ures suited to the season, men and women are busy 
making and planning, investing money, and hoping 
for profits on the pleasures that will appeal to you 
next season. 
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THE FIERCE DEMONIAC.’ 
By LyMANn ABBOTT. 


HE New Testament writers, especially the 
Evangelists, repeatedly mention individuals 
whom they describe as being possessed by demons 
or evil spirits. For the most part these persons 
seem to have been harmless, or at least not violent, 
though there are some striking exceptions. The 
possession was often accompanied by physical dis- 
ease: blindness, dumbness, epilepsy, and in one 
ease a disorder which was congenital, if not heredi- 
tary. The possessed seems usually to have acted 
as though under a double consciousness ; and when, 
by the word of Jesus, the demon was cast out and 
the man appeared in his right mind, he was, with 
peculiar significance, a new creature in Jesus 
Christ.2. It is very evident that the evangelists 
themselves believed that these individuals were 
under the control of disembodied spirits ; such was 
the universal belief of that age, both among Jews and 
among heathen. They are frequently distinguished 
from the victims of mere physical disorders, and 
the demons themselves are distinguished from the 
persons whom they are supposed to control.’ In 
all cases in which these persons were brought 
before Jesus the evil spirit was cast out by his com- 
mand, and it was counted by the Apostles them- 
selves a cause for great exultation that they also 
had power to cure in the name of Christ those thus 
possessed. 

There are three opinions entertained among 
modern scholars respecting these cases. (1) It is 
supposed by rationalistic commentators that these 
men were simply crazy; that, in accordance with 
the common superstitious notions of the age, their 
craziness was attributed to the influence of evil 
spirits; that the Apostles shared in this supersti- 
tion, and that Christ, their Master, either shared it 
with them or thought it needless to correct their 
error, and so used the language of the day without 
directly indorsing its mistaken philosophy. (2) 
It is very generally supposed by orthodox commen- 
tators that there was at the time of Christ a real 
phenomenon of demoniacal possession; that evil 
spirits did gain not only an influence but a control 
over individuals; that this control was allowed by 
God in order that the power and authority of 
Christ might be demonstrated in his superior con- 
trol, or thatthe activity of evil spirits at that time 
was greater because Christ was upon the earth, and 
the powers of evil gathered themselves up, as it 
were, for a special conflict with him. (3) The 
third view is that which seems to me to be most 
consistent with both Scripture and reason, though 
it is not largely entertained, or, at least, advocated, 
by Biblical commentators of either school. This is 
that evil spirits exercise an influence over man- 
kind ; that as this influence is yielded to it becomes 
more potent; that it sometimes becomes an almost 
absolutely irresistible control ; that in such cases 
the individual seems to lose his human character 
and to take on an absolutely diabolical character, 
and that what appears to be the case is really the 
ease, and he is manifesting by his actions, not 
merely the depravity of humanity in its worst 
phases, but the malignity of an evil spirit control- 
ling humanity, and exhibiting in an individual life 
the very character and conduct of hell itself. The 
reasons for this opinion may be briefly stated. 

First. The influence of strong natures upon weak 
ones, both for good and for evil, is a matter of 
common observation in our daily life. Sometimes 
this influence becomes a control, sometimes a seem- 
ingly absolute and irresistible control. So long as 
the subject is in the presence of his despotic mas- 
ter he seems to have lost all will-power of his own. 
He obeys not merely from a sense of fear; he 
obeys because he is weak and his master is strong. 
There are well-authenticated cases in which the 
subject loses his individuality, and almost his per- 
sonality. In such cases the victim obeys every 
command addressed to him, disregarding every 
consideration of propriety or even decency and 
common sense. Some attempt has been made to 
explain these cases by attributing them to what is 
called‘animal magnetism, but, as in many another 
ease, the word is used, not to explain a phenome- 
non, but to conceal ignorance of its true cause and 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 19, 1889. 
—Mark v., 1-20. 

2See Matthew viii., 28; xii., 22; Mark i., 23; v., 2-9; ix., 
18, 20, 21; Luke iv., 33; viii., 29. 

3See Marki., 24, 32; xvi., 17, 18; Luke vi., 17, 18, 


character. Now, there is nothing unnatural in the 
hypothesis that a disembodied spirit may exercise 
a similar control. There is nothing against reason 
in the supposition that influence may proceed from 
one spirit to another not merely through the me- 
dium of words. In fact, it is claimed, if not dem- 
onstrated, that in the cases of so-called magnetic 
sleep the sleeper is obedient to the unexpressed will 
of his temporary master ; he does without direction 
what he is willed to do. It is true we cannot dem- 
onstrate the influence of an invisible spirit over 
man. It is nota provable fact. Neither can we 
demonstrate the existence of an ether whose waves 
produce the phenomena of light. All we can say 
in either case is that the hypothesis is not contrary 
to reason, and is the best and simplest hypothesis 
for the explanation of otherwise inexplicable phe- 
nomena. 

Secondly. This hypothesis best agrees with many 
teachings, direct and indirect, of Scripture. The 
Scripture represents that there is a world of 
disembodied spirits both good and bad; that they 
are not wholly separated from man, but exert a 
powerful influence upon him; that their influence 
is not a thing of the past, but that the Christian 
has still to watch and pray against it.’ This 
hypothesis renders intelligible such histories as that 
of Saul and such accounts of divine cure by Christ 
as that of the lesson of to-day ; it accords with the 
conduct and the implied teaching of Jesus Christ, 
who distinctly recognized the presence and person- 
ality of demons distinct from the man in whom they 
were and from whom they were cast out; it re- 
moves all difficulty in the interpretation of these 
Biblical narratives, which, on any theory that 
denies the possibility of demoniacal possession, it is 
impossible to interpret consistently with the intelli- 
gence and the honesty not merely of the inspired 
writers but even of Christ himself. 

Thirdly And this hypothesis best agrees, it seems 
to me, with the facts testified to by modern science. 
In certain of the cases of so-called moral insanity, 
which Dr. Fordyce Barker recently declares to be 
only “another name for wickedness,” the miscalled 
insane man recognizes the difference between right 
and wrong, has strongly within himself a sense of 
the abhorrent character of the crime to which he 
is impelled, asserts that he is prompted to it by 
Satan, sometimes even implores his friends to pro- 
tect him from the inward but: irresistible impulse. 
These cases are often attended with epileptic convul- 
sions, and are often directly traceable to willful 
self-indulgence in some form of sin as their provok- 
ing cause. ‘There is also frequently a singular 
appreciation of the high and pure character of indi- 
viduals with whom the so-called insane are tempo- 
rarily thrown in contact.” These circumstances 
have led some of the highest authorities on mental 
disease to acknowledge the cause of this so-called 
moral insanity inexplicable.  Esquirol, who stands 
at the head of the French school, if not of all 
schools of mental disorders, regards the theory of 
demoniacal possession as the most probable and 
rational explanation of them. The country was 
shocked and disgusted by the extraordinary exhi- 
bition of malignant depravity in the case of Gui- 
teau upon histrial. These were not the exhibitions 
of an insane man who was incapable of recognizing 
the difference between right and wrong; on the 
contrary, he exhibited great cunning and shrewd- 
ness of a low order. Nor, on the other hand, did 
they seem like the exhibitions of human nature ; 
they were distinctively, if I’ may coin the word, 
dehuman. If a man may give himself up to 
the control of evil spirits of a malignant and 
hateful nature, we can readily imagine that the 
result will be just such as the country has witnessed 
in this frightful manifestation of more than human 
depravity. 

The question here discussed is not a mere ab- 
straction. If it be true that we are environed by 
good and evil angels; that the one bring to us 
benign influences from the Spirit of God and the 
other evil influences from the Prince of all evil; 
that the nobler, and what we count the better, im- 
pulses of our nature are often the suggestions of 
guardian spirits, perhaps of friends gone before 
but not far removed and still watching over us and 


1 Judges ix., 23; 1 Sam, xvi., 14-23; xviii., 10,11; xix., 9, 
10; 1 Kings xxii., 22; Luke xxii,, 31; John xiii., 27; Acts v., 
3; 2 Corinthians iv. 4; Ephesians vi., 11, 12; 1 Tim. iii., 7; 
1 Peter v., 8. 

2 The material for the investigation of these facts will be 
found in my “Jesus of Nazareth,’’ chap. 13, and still more 
fully in Ray’s ‘‘ Medical Jurisprudence,” chap. 7, pp. 202, 260; 
Maudsley’s ‘* Physiology and Pathology of the Mind,”’ chap. 
3, pp. 300-316 ; and Forbes Winslow’s ‘‘ Obscure Diseases of 
the Mind,”’ pp. 179-211. | 


endeavoring to counsel us, and what we call the 
impulses of, our lower nature are often the whis- 
pered suggestions of fiend-like natures watching for 
our fall and exultant if they can accomplish it; if 
it is true, in brief, that we fight, not merely against 
flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the world-rulers of this 
darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness 
in the heavenly places, there is a greater serious- 
ness and solemnity in our life than we are wont to 
magine, and a greater need of the Divine Helper. 
If we could but see the malignant countenance and 
feel, as it were, the hot breath of the demoniac 
spirit which breathes the suggested temptation to 
evil in our thoughts, what strength would it add to 
our loathing, and what courage to our resistance, 
and how, as for our very life, we should resist the 
first yielding to one who never becomes the pos- 
sessor of a human soul except by its own gradual 
and voluntary subjection to his hateful despotism! 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A PRISONER SET FREE. 
By Emity Huntington MILLER. 


{~ the days of our Lord Jesus there were many 
people who suffered from something worse than 
blindness or deafness or any kind of sickness. This 
was something which was called “ having an evil 
spirit,” or “being possessed of devils.” To be 
possessed means to be owned, so that a man who 
was possessed of devils would be owned by them, 
and ruled by them as a master rules a servant. 

We know that in our bodies lives something that 
we call the soul, which thinks and chooses and 
makes the body do whatever it wishes. It is this 
which goes away when the body dies. We call it 
sometimes the spirit, and the body is its house. But 
these people who were possessed by devils had also 
another spirit living within them: an evil spirit 
sent by Satan to take possession of them, and the 
man into whose body it entered had to obey it. 
The evil spirit ruled his hands and his feet and — 
made him do dreadful deeds; it made him think 
wicked thoughts and speak wicked words, and he 
was like a slave with a cruel master. One poor 
man who lived near the shores of the Sea of Galilee 
had more than one evil spirit living in him; he had 
a whole troop of them, and no one could live with 
him or do anything with him. He tore his clothes 
off from him ; he was so strong that, like Samson, 
no chains or fetters could hold him, and he lived 
like a wild beast out in a desolate place among the 
mountains. 

The evil spirits spoke with his voice, and made 
him do whatever they pleased, as if a band of fierce 
robbers should take possession of a house and keep 
the owner a prisoner. We do not know how these 
evil spirits came to be in this man: Satan cannot 
enter into us unless we ourselves let him into our 
hearts by listening to his words and yielding to his 
temptations. One day Jesus came over the sea in 
a little ship with his disciples, and as they came 
near the shore this fierce, wild man came down from 
the mountains to meet them. When Jesus saw 
him, with his body cut and bruised with sharp 
stones, and his wretched, unhappy face, he bade the 
evil spirits come out of him. The poor man did not 
know Jesus, but the evil spirits did, and when they 
heard his words they cried out, calling him the Son 
of God, and begging him to let them alone. But 
even devils had to obey the voice of Jesus; they 
came out of the man and entered into a great herd 
of swine that were feeding on the side of the mount- 
ain near by, and all the herd rushed violently down 
a steep place into the sea and were drowned. : 

The men who were tending them were frightened, 
and fled away to the city to tell what had hap- 
pened; so presently from all around the people 
began to come running to see for themselves. There 
was the man whom they had often tried to bind, 
sitting at Jesus’s feet, no longer fierce and wild, but - 
quiet and happy, dressed like other people, and 
telling the story of how he had been set free from 
the power of the evil spirits. There must have 
been many others in that country who needed help, 
but these selfish people did not think about that. 
They only thought of the herd of swine that had 
been drowned, and they were afraid if any more 
evil spirits were cast out the devils might do some 
other mischief, and so they begged Jesus ‘to go 
away to some other place. But there was one per- 
son who did not want Jesus to go away, and that 
was the man who had been set free; he was un- 
willing to lose sight of him a minute, and when he 
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saw Jesus was going back to the ship he begged 
him to let him go, too, and be with him all the 
time, as Peter and James and John were. Jesus 
did not think this was best. He wanted the man 
to stay at home, and be like a light in this dark 
place. So he said, ‘‘ No; go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath done 
for thee, and hath had compassion on thee,” and the 
man showed that now he really had a right spirit in 
him by obeying. He went home and began telling his 
story, and everybody who heard it was filled with 
wonder at the great power of Jesus. One thing 
that Jesus came into this world to do was to take 
away the power of Satan, so that I do not think he 
ean send his evil spirits into men’s bodies any more 
to rule them, as they sometimes did in that day. 


But Satan himself is always going about whisper- 


ing at our hearts and using wicked people for his 
servants to try and get us to obey him and not our 
Lord. And Jesus our Saviour up in heaven is just 
as strong and as willing to help us get rid of this 
evil, cruel master, and come in himself to dwell in 
our hearts, as he was when he was upon earth. 
And when he sets us free and takes us into his serv- 
ice he tells us, just as he did this man in the story, 
to go home and tell our friends what he has done 
for us. The place to show what God has done for 
you is at home, among the people who see you every 
_ day—your parents, your brothers and sisters, your 
teachers, your playmates. And you can tell the 
story in many ways. Before the man spoke, his 
friends could see for themselves that he looked 
differently, and acted differently, and he himself 
knew that he felt differently. And I am sure, if 
any evil spirit came whispering to him, he would 
think at once of that dear friend and cry, “ Jesus, 
help me!” as he turned away and stopped his ears 
to the tempter. That is the way for us to do. 
Turn from Satan. Turn to God. 


THE WAVERING DISCIPLE. 
By THE Rev. EpeGar L. WARREN.! 


‘‘ And another of his disciples said unto him, Lord, suffer 
me first to go and bury my father. But Jesus said unto him, 
Follow me, and let the dead bury their dead.’’—Matt. viii., 


1, 


Go refusal of a request so natural at | 


first fills us with astonishment. Coming from 


any one else the words would seem harsh and brutal. 


Here was a man whose father was either dying or 
dead. He was bound by all the ties of filial respect 
and affection to hasten home. Besides, asa Jew 
it was especially incumbent upon him to be present 
at the obsequies. With the Jews, burial of the 
dead took precedence of all other obligations. Even 
prayer and study of the Law had to give way to it. 
And yet Christ, who was familiar with the national 
customs and who was acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, peremptorily commands this 
disciple to relegate the duty of burial to others and 
give his attention to preaching the Gospel. What 
could he have meant ? 

It will help us in our endeavor to solve the diffi- 
culty if we keep in mind that we must not take a 
man’s words out of connection with the man himself 
and with the occasion on which they were uttered. 
We can find in the writings of almost any public 
man passages which, if we should isolate them, 
would seriously compromise him. None of us would 
like to be judged by detached remarks, wrenched 
out of their setting and repeated to those who have 
no personal acquaintance with us. A man’s char- 
acter gives color to his words. To understand our 
text, therefore, we must take it in connection with 
the whole personality of Christ. He was not astern 
stoic, dwelling apart from human weakness and un- 
touched by human need. On the contrary, no man 
was more sensitive or more sympathetic. He lived 
for others. He seemed to take upon his slender 
shoulders the burden of the world’s sins and suffer- 
ings. Keeping this fact in mind will help us to 
correctly understand his conduct on the occasion 
we are considering. The presumption is all in 
favor of the view that Christ’s words to the dis- 
ciple who would first bury his father, which on the 
surface seem so harsh and unnecessary, are not so 
in reality, but are right and reasonable. 

Christ needed this disciple. Think for a moment 
how brief the earthly life of the Master was. His 
public ministry extended over a little more than 
three years. The bloom of youth had scarcely 
faded from his cheeks and the light of young 


manhood had not. died out of his eyes when he was. 


martyred. When the incident of our text occurred, 
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Christ more than he was needed at home. 


the time that remained could be counted in weeks, 
almost in days. There was so much to do, and so 
little time to do it in! 

- It is characteristic of young life to be sanguine. 
It is easy to enlist young men and women on the 
side of any goodcause. ‘The work to be done seems 
as easy as it is necessary. You have only to state 
the right to people and show them its reasonable- 
ness, and they will accept it. Life seems long and 
full of promise. So much can be accomplished ! 
But as they grow older their mood changes. They 
become more earnest, but less hopeful. ‘They no 
longer expect to see the millennium dawn in their 
lifetime. The world is cold and indifferent. Prog- 


‘ress is slow. The advance is hardly perceptible. 


Christ’s life illustrates what I have been saying. 
You remember the incident at Jacob’s well at the 
beginning of his ministry. Christ sat in the shade 
of the well in the sultry heat of noontide, while his 
disciples went to purchase fuod. A woman came 
out of the city to draw water. Christ enters into 
conversation with her. His words awaken strange 
longings in the woman’s heart. Almost for the 
first time, she becomes aware that she has a soul. 
Christ discloses to her the fact that he is the 
Messiah. She accepts him as such, joyously and 
unhesitatingly. She hastens to the town and makes 
known her discovery. ‘The community is stirred ; 
they receive Christ enthusiastically. The narrative 
has the glow of a spring morning. You feel some- 
thing of the exhilaration that filled Christ. It 
must have seemed easy enough then to establish his 
kingdom. Even the Samaritans were ready to re- 
ceive him. But as time went on there came a revul- 
sion of feeling. The course of the Samaritan 
villagers was not repeated. On the contrary, Clirist 
met with indifference or open opposition. The 
people seemed benumbed. When they were aroused 
from their torpor it was to reject rather than to 
receive. His life was ebbing away, and the out- 
ward results of his ministry were so beggarly! 
Here and there he was received as the Messiah, but 
the great mass of people repudiated him. After 
all, was his ministry to end in failure? ‘The thought 
spurred him to increased activity. Every moment 
and every man wasprecious. He had no helpers to 
spare. 

Christ did not need his disciples, however, so 
much as the disciples needed their Lord. We find 
inthe Gospels portraits of the twelve in the different 
stages of their experience. We see them rude, un- 
lettered fishermen, leaving their boats and their 
nets at the call of Christ. They were but little 
children in divine things at first. How much in- 
struction they needed, and how vaguely they com- 
prehended the Master and his mission! Their 
training was the great work of Christ’s life. It 
was important that they should be with him as 
much as possible. 

The disciple of our text needed Christ. He was 
not one of the original twelve, but seems to have 
belonged to the seventy—that wider circle of fol- 
lowers. It was essential to his future usefulness as 
well as to his personal safety that he should not 
leave the side of his Master. He needed to be with 
His 
father was either dying or dead. Returning home 
would not restore him to life and health. It would 
show a decent respect, but even this outward form 
could be dispensed with. There were plenty to 
perform the last sad offices of duty and affection. 
There were those around the corpse whose spiritual 
condition was not so critical. They had not been 
aroused to any desire for better things. These 
spiritually dead could bury the physically dead. 

The ceremonies of an Eastern funeral are pro- 
tracted. We Westerners consign the body to the 
grave, and in a day or two go about our business as 
usual. But in the East it is different. There the 
obsequies are extended over several weeks. If this 
disciple returned home, he would necessarily be 
away from Christ and surrounded by the careless 
and indifferent for many days. His spiritual con- 
dition was so precarious that it could not safely be 
submitted to this exposure. In a month there 
might be a great distance, if not a great culf, be- 
tween him and the Master. 

In addressing this disciple as he did, Christ 
applied a principle with which we are all familiar ; 
it is that of the relativity of duties. The duty 
that is the most important must be given prece- 
dence. We apply this principle every day of our 
life. We have not time to do all we would like to 
do. Some things must be neglected. Accordingly 
we give our attention to the tasks that seem the 
most urgent. Here is a new book that we would 
like to read ; but here is a business letter that must 


| strangers. 


be answered. So we lay aside the book and write 
the letter. We have given precedence to the duty 
that was the most important. 

Society recognizes this principle. All govern- 
ment rests upon it. A man owes a great duty to 
his family. He must not neglect his wife and chil- 
dren. But his duty to the State transcends his duty 
to those of his household. In time of peace.a man 
is liable to be called away from home and his busi- 
ness to serve on a jury. In time of war, if volun- 
teers do not come forward in sufficient numbers to 
fill the ranks of its regiments, the State has 
recourse to the draft. It lays its strong hands 
upon its citizens, and compels them to don its uni- 
form and fight its battles. All admit that this is 
just. There must be some subordination of indi- 
vidual rights, or government is impossible. A 
man’s duty to his family transcends his duty to 
His duty to the State transcends his 
duty to his family. His duty to God transcends 
his duty to all human beings and institutions. 

The principle is so plain that it needs only to be 
stated to be accepted. But practically we do not 
always recognize it. We call ourselves Trinitari- 
ans. We pride ourselves upon our orthodoxy. 


We look askance at those who do not believe in the 


divinity of Christ; we call them heretics. But if 
the divinity of Christ means anything, it means 
that Christ is God’s representative, and as such is - 
entitled to our allegiance. “The kingdom of God” 
is the thought that runs through the Gospel from 
which our text is taken, like a scarlet thread. God 
has a kingdom here on earth. It is Christ’s work 
to separate out all who belong to God, and to unite 
them in one community. The kingship of Christ 
needs peculiar emphasis to-day. We have dwelt 
upon his priestly character until his kingly majesty 
is obscured. As a king Christ’s commands are 
entitled to precedence. Our highest duty is to him. 
It is mockery to acknowledge his kingship in words 
and deny it in act. Far, far hetter will it be for 
those who do not call Christ king in name but who 
possess his spirit, than for those who render hom- 
age to him in word but withhold it in deed. “ Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father that is in heaven.” 

Duties never conflict. On the surface they may 
sometimes seem to do so, but deeper thought shows | 
a profound agreement. The man who attends to 


the highest duty most faithfully is generally the one 


who is the most scrupulous about all his other obli- 
gations. Christ did not come to annul the relations 
of life which are so sacred. While he hung quiver- 
ing on the cross, his thoughts were not for himself 
but for others. ‘Turning to Mary, who stood weep- 
ing by the cross, he said, “ Woman, behold thy son,” 
and to the disciple John who stood by her, “« Behold 
thy mother.” Even in this hour of agony he could 
turn his thoughts away from his own sufferings to 
make provision for his mother’s future. ‘To-day the 
man who is the most devoted to Christ will be the 
best citizen, the kindest and most indulgent husband 
and father, the truest friend. 

Thas far in this sermon I have been trying to 
show you two things. The first is that, however 
harsh and imperious Christ’s commands may seem 
to be, when we get to the heart of them we find 
them reasonable and right. ‘The second is that a 
superior always takes precedence of an inferior 
duty, and if Christ is Lord our allegiance to him 
should be supreme. Do you not see what follows? 
If Christ’s commands are right and reasonable, if 
they are entitled to precedence, then ought not they 
to be obeyed immediately and implicitly ? 3 

We know very little about this disciple who would 
first bury his father. For a moment his life 
emerges from the obscurity which enwraps it, 
and then sinks back again into the gloom. Two 
brief Scripture verses give us all the information 
we have about him. Whether he followed Christ 
as he was commanded, or whether he returned home 
to bury his father, we do not know. In the silence 
of the Scriptures let us hope that in this great crisis 
in his experience his decision was for Christ. 

Life is often compared to a journey. The com- 
parison is a good one. But you know that on a 
journey you seldom have one beaten path which 
you can follow with no danger of going astray. 
You are continually coming to places where the 
roads diverge, and where you must choose one path 
or the other. So it is in life with- reference to 
spiritual things. Even the Christian does not 
choose once for all. He makes a great decision at 
the outset, but he is continually coming to places 
where he must register another choice. Often he 
takes the diverging road, and wanders far away 
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from the path of duty. Every day we are called 
upon to decide for or against Christ. 

The unconverted often come to the parting of the 
ways. It is a mistake to think that those who are 
out of Christ are always equally impervious to his 
calls. There are times when they are lethargic, 
and feel no desire to be better. There are other 
times, however, when they are awakened as from a 
sleep. Their conscience is aroused. They must 
decide either for or against Christ. They dislike to 
do the latter. Few men have the hardihood delib- 
erately to reject Christ. So they quiet their con- 
science by saying: “I will not decide to-day one 
way or the other ; I have other duties so pressing. I 
will put off the matter a few weeks, or a few years; 
then I shall have more time, and can decide more 
intelligently.” No course could be more suicidal. 
When we are called upon to register a decision, 
postponement is rejection. Many a man has gone 
down to perdition because he let the golden hour 
slip by. You remember the case of Felix. This 
man was governor of Judea; socially he was great, 
officially he was high, but morally he was corrupt. 
Paul was brought before him in fetters. The pris- 
oner preached to the governor. Paul’s words cut 
to this man’s soul. They pierced his armor of in- 
difference, and touched his conscience. Great beads 
of perspiration stood upon his brow. His knees 
smote together. For a moment Felix stood at the 
parting of the ways. Then he said: “Go thy way 
for this time: when I have a more convenient sea- 
son I will call for thee.” In Felix’s case hesitation 
was rejection. The auspicious hour never returned. 
He had many subsequent interviews with Paul, but 
we have no record that his better nature was again 
touched. The sun which for a moment seemed 
breaking through the clouds went down in dark- 
ness. 

The Spirit of God, like a mighty breath, has of 
late been moving upon the hearts of this people. I 
see it in your thoughtful faces and in your hushed 
and serious manner. Some of you are at the part- 
ing of the ways. You recognize that it is your duty 
to follow Christ ; no obligation can be higher than 
that. And yet you hesitate. “Suffer me first to 
go and do something else,” you say. ‘“ Let me give 
my attention for the present to the accumulation of 
property, to society, to amusement, to my family ; 
by and by I will follow the Lord.” Let such learn 
from the story of the wavering disciple that “ there 
are critical moments in our inner history, when to 
postpone the immediate call is really to reject it; 
when to go and bury the dead—even though it be a 
dead father—is to die ourselves.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC: 
THE CHRISTIAN’S RICHES. 
By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


HE servant of God is always represented in the 
Bible as a rich man. To have all the blessings 
that are included in the godly life is to have a full, 
rich existence. The Book of Proverbs in the Old 
Testament is noticeably an instance. Wisdom is 
pictured as conferring upon him who obeys her 
voice treasures of gold and silver. When the Son 
of God comes and reveals more clearly the life of 
obedience and love, this thought is intensified. In 
our Saviour’s sermon on the Mount he thus speaks 
of the riches of the disciple (Matt. v., 3; vi., 19- 
21). And while all the early apostles set forth the 
same idea,.Paul particularly delights to count up 
his assets and tell of his vast possessions in Christ. 
This letter to the Ephesians is almost a catalogue 
of the Christian’s treasures which he has in Christ. 
The word “riches” is the keynote of the whole. 
His two beautiful prayers, i., 15-23, and iii., 14-19, 
seem to itemize the riches which he prays God to 
show to them. He pictures the wealth of God, 
both in its extent and its kind, as if to keep them 
from ever wishing to return to their old life (ii., 4, 
seq.). For besides these wonderful riches which are 
in God, he throws the poverty of the sinful life in 
dark contrast. God is rich in mercy, grace, and 
glory (i., 7; ii, 7; iii, 16). Yet God holds all 
these riches for the Christian, upon whom he pours 
them out as they serve him. ‘The Christian,. there- 
fore, is impoverished, not on account of God’s un- 
willingness, but his own. He is rich, but does not 
know it. And not only in word, but in the entire 
thought of this beautiful letter, does he aim to im- 
press upon these friends the reality of their “ spirit- 
ual blessings.” A connected thought running all 
throvgh, and indeed seen in all his own thought, 


1 For week beginning February 8. Eph. i., 15-23, 


was the freeness of these. They are not earned, 


but received as a gift. Through Jesus we are heirs, 


and inherit them through his forgiveness. The 
moment we give our hearts to God we are adopted 
into his family and become at once heirs of heaven’s 
treasures. _ 

The Christian has this advantage over all others, 
that he can have whatever may rightly be obtained 
of this world’s goods, and with them special treas- 
ures. And if we have no adaptation to the build- 
ing up of a fortune, we are sure that we are adapted 
to the increase of our spiritual capital. For every 
Christian can be faithful, and faithfulness, which in 
this world does not necessarily succeed in making 
us rich, does necessarily succeed in our obtaining 
heavenly riches. 

One thing, however, we should learn of Paul. 
Our Christian lives are rich according to our com- 
prehension and value of these higher riches. If 
we do not believe that they are really to be desired 
above silver and gold, to be sought for with the 
greatest earnestness, we will be ready to make no 
sacrifices at all for them. And no fortunes are 
made without sacrifices. Our very prayers will 
echo our ideas as to what is to be greatly desired. 
If we regard material and physical blessings most, 
it will appear in our prayers as well as our lives. 
More even than that; it is a vital necessity that a 
Christian should know how rich he is, because it 
will affect his relations to others. We shall want 
to add all the golden virtues to our character, and 
we shall want all around us first of all to be rich in 
faith and love and knowledge of God, and joy in 
Christ. | 

After all, we Christians do not often enough take 
account of stock. We do not realize how rich we 
are. This is the substance of Paul’s prayer: not 
that they may be rich, but that they may see how 
rich they are. 

Paul’s sayings about riches: Rom. ii., 4; ix., 23; 
xi, oo; x., 12; 2 Cor. vin., 9; ix., 11; vi., 10; 
Col. i., 27; ii., 2,3; 1 Tim. vi., 9, 17, 18. 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


HE inner life, the home life, of the world’s un- 
fortunates always interests the most indiffer- 
ent thinker on social problems. How they live, 
what they think, what they do, what they suffer, will 
at least arouse momentary attention. Perhaps no 
philanthropic work appeals to us more strongly 
than that done for the sick. The stories and inci- 
dents that come to the attention of the nurses among 
the sick poor in New York cannot fail to touch the 
heart and arouse a desire to make life less of a 
burden. The “City Mission Monthly” each month 
gives some of these incidents, and we present a 
number, knowing full well how faint the picture is 
even with these carefully drawn outlines : 

“ Flowers of rare beauty given us for distribution 
have made many happy. Little Lillie S. received a 
bunch of pansies. It was really touching to see the 
pale, delicate girl’s delight as she took them in her 
hand. She had been feeling that if she could only 
get some flowers they would bring new life into her, 
but the scanty earnings of her two brothers, hardly 
more than boys, and the trifling sum the mother is 
able to add by washing, would not afford such a 
luxury. Calling again on the sick girl a few days 
later, she took up the little vase, and, touching 
tenderly the faded leaves, said, ‘ Their beauty is 
gone. But she seemed to love them still. Poor 
child! She bears a heavy burden of anxiety regard- 
ing the family needs, and feels that her helpless- 
ness increases greatly the family burdens. 

“It is indeed sad to note the early age at which 
the cares of life are placed on the shoulders of the 
children in some homes. Before they can speak 
plainly many have to look out for themselves. We 
are often impressed, when visiting the nurseries, as 
we note the wee ones passing up and down the stairs, 
holding tightly to the balusters hand over hand 
without a misstep, contrasted with the more closely 


watched children of wealthy parents, who have a ‘ 


nurse’s arms always around them; and yet we 
have never had a child fall down stairs. 

‘‘A missionary one day found, in canvassing, a 
very sick woman. One little girl, about eleven years 
old, seemed to have all the care of her mother, 
receiving only complaining words in return. The 
fact was reported to the nurse of the district in 
which they lived, and next day she appeared 
smilingly at the bedside. With a grim, questioning 


expression of countenance the woman turned toward 


her saying: ‘I’ve had enough ladies to come and 
look at me. ‘Indeed you have; no more shall 


ad 


come ; but I will bathe your head, and make you 
feel better.” ‘No, you won’t; I don’t want to be 
touched.’ Nothing daunted, the nurse unbuttoned 
her jacket, put on her apron, all the time smiling, 
and cheerfully commenting on the poor consump- 
tive’s condition and how much better she would 
soon feel. With the gentle touch, God-given to 
every good nurse, and the tact given to some 


women, the sick woman was soon brought to a state 


of comparatively blissful quiet. Watching every 
movement of the nurse, she finally looked earnestly 
in her face, as she said: ‘ Why, I never was treated 
this way before; the Catholics never do this way.’ 
As the bath proceeded, and the tender skin, just 
showing signs of bed-sores, was treated so as to pre- 
vent their advance, the nurse said to the little girl: 
‘Katie, you run around to the church, and get a 
lovely Easter lily I have there growing in a pot; 
say I sent you, and bring it here to cheer your 
mother.’ Only a few minutes passed before she 
came with radiant face and the lily. At first it 
seemed a little out of place in such surroundings, 
but it soon began its mission. The heart of the 


querulous invalid yielded to its sweet influence, and - 


she was soon intently listening to the wonderful 
verse which tells how much ‘God loved the world,’ 
of his wonderful gift and the gracious ‘ whosoever, 
which was dwelt on for a moment. Katie, too, was 
ready to promise to do all the things her mother 


should require, as the lily was placed where the ~ 


feeble woman could more easily see its beauty. 
Then the bottles, ete., were placed in a safe place, 
‘till I come to-morrow,’ nurse said, and not an objec- 
tion was raised. A new revelation had come to this 
woman ; we hope she may be brought to a new life ; 
but now the seed has only been received, it has not 


germinated, as was plainly shown by the harsh 


words addressed to Katie, which fell on the ear of 
the departing nurse: ‘Don’t let me know of you 
laying your hand on that lily, do you hear ?’”’ 


““<'T'wenty-two new cases were brought to my 
notice this past month, and, unfortunately for me, 
the majority lived on the top floor of high tene- 
ments, others living great distances apart. To a 
few, a daily visit for a season was needed. Our 
busiest days are those in which a patient is removed 
to a hospital. November 20 was such a day. I 
first went to New York Hospital to ask a physician 
to call on Edith M., whose confidence we had 
gained, but who on my first visit several weeks ago 
said, ‘“‘I would rather die than enter any hospital.” 
Next to West Tenth Street, where a wee baby and 
mother awaited my attention. While attending to 
their needs, I learned that it was my privilege to 
minister to one whose father claimed to be a de- 
scendant of “ Miles Standish.”” From Tenth Street 
I walked to Christopher Street to see a young con- 
sumptive girl, and left a gift sent by a former Sun- 
day-school teacher. This girl’s brother has con- 
sumption also, and the widowed mother has a hard 
time to support her sick ones. I have no actual 
nursing in the family at present, but many sugges- 
tions to make for their comfort, as well as to pro- 
vide medicine. From there I went to the Bible 
House, and in the Dorcas Room found a few gar- 
ments for Edith. Carried these to her hume on 
Elizabeth Street, just in time to meet the doctor 
coming from her room, and learned from him that 
she was a suitable case for hospital care, and he 
would admit her. Edith was so charmed with the 
doctor’s gentlemanly examination of her that she 
consented to be gotten ready for removal at once. 


Her dress and shoes had been pawned to pay a doc- 


tor’s bill, so I took the ticket, went to the pawn 
office, and redeemed them. Then to. Chatham 
Square for a carriage; returned to E.’s home, as- 
sisted her down the stairs, and accompanied her to 
the hospital. She was greatly frightened on enter- 
ing the ward, but the nurse in charge received her 


with kindness, giving her a choice of beds, and so - 


made her feel that she was among friends. This 
is the same girl of whom I spoke last month, whose 
little sister is an-idiot, mother has epileptic fits, 
brother in prison, and father drinks.’”’ 


The story of drunken parents, with dying chil- 
dren; of crippled, deformed children who become 
chronic invalids for lack of care and nourishment, 
fills one with a sense of horror. We feel that 
light, air, water, are gifts from nature of which we 
have robbed them, while food, clothes, comfort, are 
ours only because another does not have them. 

We cannot give directly to these sufferers, but 
we can make these devoted women the bearers of 
our share of life’s good things to these sufferers. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1. Did John the Baptist know Jesus as the Messiah before 
the Spirit like a dove rested upon him? 2. Did Jesus know 
that he was the Christ before his baptism ? A.S. 

1. See John i., 31, 33. 2. That he knew himself to 
be the Christ is more doubtful than that he believed 
himself, previously to his baptism, to be so. Just 
when the consciousness of his Messiahship dawned, and 
when it grew into an assured certainty, we cannot know. 
But, evidently, the idea must have passed through a 
development in his mind. Compare Luke ii., 52. 


We do not understand how an ‘‘immortal spirit’ can de- 
part from the living God, beyond the possibility of redemp- 
tion, since ‘* God only hath immortality,” and ** cannot deny 
himself.’’ Will you please explain, and oblige J. M.S. 


The facts that God “only hath immortality,” and 


that God “cannot deny himself,” are not, in Scripture, 
placed in the. connection with each other in which they 
appear to lie in our friend’s mind, with reference to 
redemption. But because God cannot deny himself, he 
must ever be what he is, “ rich in mercy to all that call 
upon him,” so that “whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.” The possibility of 
being beyond redemption is, therefore, among the con- 
tingencies of ourown action rather thanin God’s. Such 
a possibility is recognized by Christ in his mention of 
a sin that “hath never forgiveness ”—not because God 
will not grant it, but because the sinner will not re- 
ceive it. 


1. Do you approve of games, races, and tpurnaments on 
Thanksgiving and Christmas? 2. What is the difference be- 
tween saying, ‘* Whatever is, is right,”’ and ** Whatever is, is 
best ’’? 3. If God isth Ruler and Governor of all events, 
what is the reason that all events are not right? 4. We are 
told there were other Gospels written besides the four we 
have. Does that prove that the other ones were not in- 
spired ? C. M. B. 

1. It depends on their nature. Provided that they 
do not exclude or interfere with the religious services 
proper to and appointed for those days, we should ob- 
ject only to such games, etc., on those days that would 
be objectionable on any ordinary days. 2. By “what 
is right ” we should mean what is absolutely right. By 
“what is best” is often meant what is only relatively 
right, as the best of the only available courses. For 
instance, see Christ’s saying about the Mosaic law of 
divorce (Matt. xix., 7-10) as a law not absolutely 
right, but relatively so. 3. Partly because God’s works 
are not yet finished ; partly because he compels no one 
to do right ; in other words, grants a limited freedom 
to the will of men. See Ps. lxxvi., 10. 4. The exclu- 
sion of any so-called “ gospel” from the canon proves 
only that it has been judged to be uninspired. The 
grounds of that judgment are in the character of the 
document. ‘ 


_ 1. In the editorial on ‘‘ Can Miracles Happen ?”’’ you say 
the writers of the evangelical nafratives used *‘ four words to 
designate the events which we term miraculous,”’ viz.: **won- 
ders,’”’ powers,”’ works,’’ and *‘signs.”’ I am unable to 
find more than three Greek words, and these are all given in 
Acts ii., 22: ** dunamis,’’ translated works in the text (R. V.) 
and powers in the margin ; ‘‘ teras,’’ wonders ; and ‘‘semeion,”’ 
sign. Will you please inform me what the other word is? 


2. If questions are sent to you of such a nature that they. 


can be answered in the columns of your 
answered if no stamp is inclosed ? Woul 
if sent to you on a postal card ? ] 
1. The fourth Greek word used to designate mira- 
cles is “ergon.” See John xiv., 10, 11; xv., 24, ete. 
2. We request that a -stamp be sent in order that we 
may answer the query by letter if we choose. We do 
not say that we would invariably carry out the rule so 
strictly as to refuse information we might possess 
beeause the question was on a postal card, but we cer- 
tainly would feel less inclined for research or trouble in 
the matter than we would if our “ Inquiring Friend ” 
had followed the directions printed at the head of the 
column. 


ee will they beso 
they be so a 


I would be greatly obliged to you if you could give me the 
names of a few of the best books that have been written on 
- Chureh Union, and their publishers. : J. McM. 
Send to A. D. F. Randolph, New York, for “ Matthew 
Middlemas’s Experiment ” (10 cents), and to the Cent- 
ury Company, New York, for Dr. Gladden’s “ Connect- 
icut League.” These sketch the only sort of church 
union that is, in our judgment, now feasible. Other 
articles on the subject from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Briggs may be found in the “ Presbyterian Review,” 
July, ’87, and October, ’88 (procurable through news- 
dealers). 


Can you recommend a book which gives an account of the 


origin and principles of the woman’s rights mae ro 


Mrs. E. C. Stanton’s “ History of the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement.” (New York : The Fowler & Wells 
Co.) 

Among well-educated people does the term contagion, ap- 
plied to diseases, cover those which are contagious or infec- 
tious, or both? Are these fine distinctions of terms confined 
to the medical profession ? 

There is a real distinction in the meaning of conta- 
gious, contagion, infectious, and infection. The distinction 
is apparent in the etymology of the words and in the 


best usage, though doubtless there is a great deal of 
carelessness on the point. See “ Webster’s Diction- 
ary” or any book of synonyms. 


Where can I get a list of the code of signals used by the 
Signal Bureau? The signals aredisplayed where I see them 
every day, and might profit by them if they were ~~ 


Write to the United States Signal Service Station, 
Equitable Building, New York City. 


‘*G.”? inquires for the author of two lines of poetry, which 
are quoted. They are from _the seventh book of Aurora 
Leigh,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, but are incor- 
rectly quoted. They should be: | 


‘** Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God ; 
But only fas who sees takes off his shoes. 
The rest sit round it, and pluck blackberries, 
And daub their natural faces unaware 


More and more, from the first similitude.”’ EB, E. B. 


In your issue of the 17th inst., in the column of Inquiring 
Friends, some one asks, ‘*‘ Where can I find the verses entitled 
‘Two Weavers.’ Last verse begins: 


‘¢¢ As when we view these shreds and ends we know not what 
the whole intends.’ ”’ 


This verse occurs about the middle of a poem of Hannah 


More’s entitled ‘* Turn the Carpet ;_ or, The Two Weavers.”’ 

My edition was published in 1818. If the person’ wishing the 

poem is unable to find it, I will take pleasure in copying this 

very useful moral lesson in verse. Lewis G. Hopkins. 
ALPINE Piace, Watnvt Hits, O. 


A. D. C. asks from what poem of Whittier a given ex- 
tract is taken. The quotation is not exactly correct, but A. 
D. C. will find the verse, 

‘** The blossoms drifted at our feet, 
The orchard birds sang clear ; 
The sweetest and the saddest day 
It seemed of all the year,”’ 


in My Playmate,”’ under ** Home Ballads.” L. W. 
If H. W. M., who asked ‘a question in this column in the 

issue of January 3, will send us his address we shall be pleased 

to forward a communication received for him from S. 1. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ALBANY LETTER. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Albany and politics are not “ now and forever one 
and. inseparable,” though press reports lead many 
to think so. There is much politics in and around 
the Capitol, but plenty of room outside for law, lit- 
erature, religion, and agriculture, and whatever 
else is of interest to humanity. In fact, Albany is 
a favorite center where all manner of interests con- 
gregate to discuss, plan, ‘and enjoy, and we daily 
welcome the coming, speed the parting, guest.” 
Recently your noble Bar Association gathered here 
with all its shining lights and had a right good 
time. The new rooms for the State Law Library 
are being pushed to completion, and that able 
librarian, Melvil Dewey, a recent acquisition, is at 
work bringing things into shape, and will by and by 
give us something to be proud of. And in the not 
distant future the walls of a new city library will 
rise alongside of the Bleecker public hall, now ap- 
proaching completion. 

Last week was held the annual meeting of the 
State Agricultural Society, long a semi-dormant in- 
stitution, but, under the impulse of Western activity 
and the energetic management of Secretary Wood- 
ward, now very wide awake, and convincing the 
farmers that it has a mission to fulfill. The chief 
line of activity, both West and in this State, has 
been the holding of farmers’ institutes all over the 
State during the winter months. These are two 
and three day meetings to discuss whatever agri- 
cultural topics are of special interest in the localities 
selected. Last year there were twenty held; this 
year forty. Papers are read by practical men, by 
professors of the sciences bearing on rural life, and 
some Jecturers come from distant States. Local 
talent is made use of, and the whole effort is to get 
the farmers to discussing points and plans of im- 
provement themselves. ‘These meetings have been 
mainly in charge of Secretary Woodward and 
Colonel T. D. Curtis, both practical farmers, who 
ean work and talk equally well. It has been hard 
work. The institutes are mainly held in small 
places, often remote from railroads, involving weary 
journeying by stage [or wagon, much night work, 
much writing as well as talking. At Newburg 
Mr. Woodward broke down from overwork and the 
burden fell on Colonel Curtis and Mr. Fenner, who 
have done nobly. 

The leaven is working. Our farmers have 
waked upto the fact that it is possible to recover 
the ground lost by the competition of Western lands, 
by a more skillful, diversified farming. Especially 
is this seen in dairying, the average of which is far 


below its proved possibilities, and it is likely that | 


before long we shall have dairy schools established, 


in which boys and girls will be trained to produce 
the best grades of butter and cheese. | 

The forthcoming report of Dairy Commissioner 
Brown confirms the criticisms made on our dairy 
interests. The yield of milk varies from 1,015 
pounds per cow in Wayne County to 7,200 pounds 
in Seneca. It takes 15.50 pounds of milk to make 
a pound of cheese in Chemung; in Cayuga only 
9.09 pounds. A lack of knowledge and of skill 
somewhere! On the other hand, it is gratifying to 
learn that no oleomargarine is made in the State, 
and sales of that from elsewhere greatly lessened ; 
that of the milk supply of New York, and one-half 
of the State, only one per cent. is impure. In 
Rochester, however, sixty-six per cent. is adulter- 
ated. | 

The men who go before these farmers are not 
theorists, but successful men in their own lines of 
labor, who can show results and teach others how 
to reach them. At the Albany meeting we had 


Edward Burnett, of Massachusetts, the owner of _ 


the famous “ Deerfoot Farm,”’ on “ Swine-breeding;” 
Professor James Law, of Cornell University, de- 
scribed his fight with the lung-plague in Chicago in 
1887; J. H. Hale, of Connecticut, on ‘Money in 
Small Fruits ;” Dairy Commissioner Brown. on 
‘State Dairying ;” Professor A. J. Cook, of Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, on * Bee-keeping in Agri- 
culture ;” Professor J. A. Lintner, of Albany, on 
“ Insect Enemies ;” Professor C. H. Peck on * Po- 
tato-Rot Fungus,” and others equally important. 
The value of some of these papers cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents, and the sme appro- 
priated for these institutes will one day be returned 
a thousand to one. Mr. James Wood, of Mount 
Kisco, was elected President at the annual meeting. 
Secretary Woodward has resumed work at the 
Lockport Institute. Wisconsin has thus far been 
the banner State in institute work, but New York 
is pressing rapidly to the front, and neighboring 
States are studying her methods. 

In religious matters Albany is also active. Her 
pulpits are well filled, and in. many instances by 
young men of ability and promise. One leading 
pulpit, that of the Madison Avenue Reformed, is 
left vacant by the removal of Dr. W. R. Davis to 
Brooklyn. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, of New York, 
has been a supply for several months, in the course 
of which he delivered his lecture on the “ Pharaohs 
of the Bondage ” to large congregations. Recently, 
the Rev. George L. Dowling, the Baptist clergyman 
of Cleveland who resigned his charge on account of 


his free-communion views, preached in this church a _ 


sermon on life after death which produced a deep 
impression. He has a voice of remarkable purity 
and sweetness, an easy manner, an emotional power 


which strongly arrested his hearers. His reading of ~ 


Scripture and of the hymns seemed to throw new 
life and meaning into old words. His argument 
was clear, cumulative, and convincing. Both serv- 
ice and sermon were unusually long, yet I think 
none were conscious of it. 

In the north part of the town a revival has been 
in progress for some time. The Rev. J. W. Chap- 
man, of the First Reformed, has, in his four years 
or less of ministry here, developed much evangel- 
istic power, and aims to have a revival spirit in his 
church all the time. Large success has attended 
his efforts. ‘This winter, in concert with the Third, 


Fourth, and Sixth Presbyterian Churches, union 


evangelistic services have been held for several 
weeks. The pastors of these churches are recent 
additions to Albany. Mr. Dunn, of the Third, has 
just come; Mr. Rudd, of the Sixth, came a year 
ago; Dr. Raymond, of the Fourth, two years ago. 
Evangelistic work was comparatively new to them, 
but under Mr. Chapman’s lead they have proved 
that pastors can do as well as professed evangelists, 
if the right means are employed. A remarkable 
interest was developed. The churches were awak- 
ened; the floating material, inside and out, was 
reached ; over 250 persons have signed cards say- 
ing they wish to lead a Christian life and are 
ready for religious conversation. ‘Two weeks ago, 
though not at all the immediate fruits of this work, 
forty-eight persons united with the First Reformed, 
and forty-three with the Fourth Presbyterian. The 
meetings have been held alternately in the different 
churches, with large chorus choir, earnest addresses, 
and after-meetings. Wma. Hoyt CoLtemMan. 


—The catalogue of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary for 1888-1889 is just issued. It shows a total of 
forty-seven students, four of whom are absent on leave. 
Eleven of the students are from Williams College, 
seven from Amherst, five from Harvard, and the others 
chiefly from other New England colleges. 
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THE TEACHER’S SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


es Sunday-school workers at the Church of the 
Holy Communion were addressed on Friday 
evening, January 25, by the Rev. John W. Brown, 
D.D., of St. Thomas’s Church, who spoke on “The 
Teacher's Spiritual Life, its Source and Effect,” as 
follows : 

“One cannot give what he has not got; and so, 
if the spiritual life is to be developed in the scholar, 
it must be in the heart and mind and life of the 
teacher. The spiritual life in the teacher is the 
sense of the personality of the Holy Ghost as God 
in the earth. We must believe in a personal Holy 
Ghost. To say that God in Jesus Christ was the 
author of this creation is not sufficient. The Holy 
Ghost, that energizing power of God, brooded over 
that mighty void and put into operation and molded 
that which had already been planned by the Triune 
God. ‘ Let ws make man,’ it is written ; not, ‘ Let 
me make man.’ All along through the history 
of the ages is to be traced this Spirit of the living 
God. We are under the molding influence, and we 
come in touch with God in the Holy Ghost. It is 
not enough that we recognize this Spirit abroad in 
creation ; we must know Him within. 

“ The source of the Holy Ghost—where shall we 
obtain this power? If it could be purchased with 
money, the millions of New York would lie at the 
feet of the one who had it for sale. You remem- 
ber when the Prophet was journeying with his suc- 
cessor, and they went across the river and along 
the highways, Elisha said, ‘Give me thy spirit,’ 
and the Prophet answered, ‘If thou see me when 
I am taken from thee, thou shalt have it;’ and 
Elisha still followed closely, and, after a while, that 
being of the Holy Ghost, dominating the humanity 
of the Prophet, lifted him above the gravitation and 
natural laws of life, and Elisha cried, ‘ My father, 
my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof!’ Down came a double portion of that 
Spirit! We must see the ascension of Christ to 
obtain his baptism. We must follow closely along 
through the whole life of Christ, for it is He who 
sends the Holy Spirit. The source of the Holy 
Ghost is in the sacraments, in prayer, and in your 
personal realization of Jesus Christ as the Saviour. 

“What is the result? It was Charlotte Bronté, 
I think, who said that a heroine need not necessa- 
rily have beauty, and so she wrote ‘Jane Eyre’ to 
prove that even an ugly person could still be the 
heroine. It is something like that when the Holy 
Ghost operates upon the human heart and life. 
How the ugliness of the character is changed ! 
How the influences of evil give way to the harbor- 
ing and housing of the divine energies toward light 
and God! You may talk platitudes, or philosophy, 
or beautiful Greek ethics, or sweetest religion, to 
your scholars, but unless Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Ghost is there, I tell you, it is but the ashes on the 
hearth and the cinders of the fire that has gone out ; 
but realize the personality of the Holy Ghost and 
touch ‘God through him, and the sweetest influ- 
ences of that Divine Energy will draw you closer 
to them.” 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS CLUB. 


HE discussion of the question “ What shall we 

do with the temperance question?” at the meet- 

ing of the Religious Press Club of this city on Tues- 
day of last week was a singularly frank one, and 
brought out some very striking vtews. ‘The prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening began by saying that 
it was a misuse of terms to speak of the liquor 
question as the temperance question, since temper- 
ance means moderation, and total abstinence is not 
moderation, and prohibition is its exact opposite. 
He then demonstrated that while there are an enor- 
mous amount of drunkards, we must nevertheless 
admit, if we be honest, that the number of moder- 
ate drinkers is indefinitely greater. ‘There are but 
15,000,000 men in the country, yet 320,000,000 
quarts of distilled liquor are consumed every year, 
and 2,600,000,000 quarts of malt liquor. This 
average of 20 quarts of spirits and 170 quarts of 
beer to each man would seem to indicate that 
although the total abstinence agitation has accom- 
plished a great deal, total abstainers are still a 
small minority. The speaker said that he had often 
been asked to make total abstinence addresses, and, 
when he declined, had found that the man who 
invited him admitted that he occasionally took a 
glass of wine in the house of a friend. “ This,” 


said the speaker, “is no more total abstinence than 
a full moon is a total eclipse.” 

The speaker then questioned whether the pro- 
hibition plan of suppressing the moderation of the 
many in order to suppress the excesses of the few 
was just. What the community should do was to 
punish obvious offenses and suppress obvious nui- 
sances. A restaurant in which beer and wine were 
served with meals, and among the Germans a beer 
garden where a man sat at a table drinking his 


evils. Public sentiment would not sanction their 
suppression, and it was doubtful if they ought to 
be suppressed. But the barroom, where liquor 
which was half alcohol was sold to the treating and 
loafing crowd which gathered there, was an obvious 


great the fee. 

in the general discussion the one avowed prohi- 
bitionist who spoke stated that he had never urged 
the duty of absolute abstinence, and that what pro- 
hibition meant was the prohibition and not the 
licensing of the saloons. | 


THE WOMAN’S UNION .MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society was held in the chapel of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, this city, on Wednesday, January 
23, beginning at11A.m. Mrs. Choate, in her interesting 
report of the Auxiliaries, mentioned among others a 
Band in the House of Refuge in Baltimore, where 
twenty-four girls are uniting to support a girl in China 
with money which they earn by sales of work, finding in 
this work that “they rise as they save others.” Mrs. 
Proudfit reported the Invalids’ Auxiliary, “ whose 
members never meet, and never see each other, and 
never expect to, this side of heaven,” but who from 
their beds of suffering, and often from the deepest pov- 
erty, have given thought and money to this good work 
of helping women jp heathen lands. They are support- 
ing a native assistant in the Margaret Williamson Hos- 

ital. 

' Mrs. Ralph Emerson gave‘some account of the great 
missionary convention in London last June, where she 
represented this Society ; she said: “ It was an immense 
army, English, Americans, Turks, Africans, all bound 
together by love of work for the dark parts of the 
earth. It is said that Napoleon used to review his 
army on the eve of battle in order that the soldiers 
might see one another and be encouraged. This is the 
day of aggressive missionary labor, and so we met, 3,000 
delegates, in Exeter Hall to look in each other’s faces 
and gain new inspiration. Everywhere opportunity 
opens. The work of the Lord will be done. Shall we 
have a part in it ?” 

One of the most interesting features of these meet- 
ings is the presence of our missionaries, whom we have 
read about and talked about and prayed about for 
years ; whom we are sure we know, but have never 
seen. Three of these were present at the meeting last 
Wednesday. Our well-kuown friend Mrs. Viele (now 
Mrs. Curtiss), from Yokohama, said: “I have come 
home to stay, but not for idleness—for work. I 
have come to be one of you on this side.” Mrs. Curtiss 
gave a vivid description of a day in the Yokohama 
work in which she, with our beloved missionary Mrs. 
Pierson and Miss Crosby and Dr. Kelsey, has been so 
pleasantly associated. 

The other missionaries present at the meeting were 
our well-known and much-beloved Dr. Reifsnyder and 
Miss McKechnie, of the Margaret Williamson Hospi- 
tal 


Miss McKechnie said : “ In the morning, after pray- 
ers, we go the rounds with Dr. Reifsnyder, then repair 
to the drug-room for pill-making, ete. At one we be- 
gin dispensing. The patients, having seen the Doctor, 
come with their prescriptions. A Chinese assistant 
puts up the simplest prescriptions ; also a little Chinese 
girl brings hot water, wipes knives, etc. We have 
from fifty to two hundred patients daily. There is 
preaching ian the chapel at twelve, one hour before dis- 
pensing begins. While this goes on, Bible-readers talk 
to them in groups. There is also a Bible class every 


~Friday, and there are bedside services every day. 


What is your part in this work? Let us do as we shall 
wish we had done when we gather in heaven.” 

Dr. Elizabeth Reifsnyder said : “ All missions are of 
interest to you, but especially China—China, be it ever 
so filthy! The China mission is not recent; it was es- 
tablished many years ago, but though it has languished 
it could not die. You have now had for more than six 
years a very good work in Shanghai. You have both 
schools and medical work—the schools are very im- 
portant, for we can do more with the children than 
with those who are older. The medical work draws 
large numbers of women, and we tell them of Christ : 
more come than those to be treated; parents and 
friends are apt to accompany these, and they come in 
the morning and stay all day. 

Before the hospital was opened everything was most 
inconvenient. The hospital was opened in 1885, but 
work did not properly begin until 1886, owing to a seri- 
ous illness both of salle and Miss MecKechnie. Dur- 
ing 1886 we saw 60,000 patients at the dispensary ; 


over 80,000 prescriptions were put up by Miss McKech- 
nie ; there were also 400 patients in the wards. All 


beer and eating his rye bread, were not obvious 


evil, and should not be licensed, no matter how 


patients attend morning prayers. During the past year 


over forty gave up idolatry. There are from 140 to 
170 in our Sunday-school every Sunday, and these little 
children are eager to give their little coin—one-twelfth 
of a cent. It is impossible to appreciate their poverty 
and dirt. Large bodies move slowly ; you must have 
patience with China.” 

Dr. Phraner, who has recently returned from visiting 
all our mission stations, made the closing remarks of 
this very interesting meeting. After words of hearty 
commendation in regard to the manner in which our 
operations are seated “es, he said : “ One-sixth of all the 
women in the world are in India. Dr. Duff gave up 
the idea of introducing education among the women ; 
they are in utter degradation—only one woman in a 
thousand in Calcutta can read. They are denied immor- 
tality. They have no future. Your work is grander 
and better and more than I expected to find, but you 
are only entering upon the work. The field will con- 
tinue to widen, and I congratulate you upon the privi- 
lege of entering it with your work, which is simply 
admirable.” CorNELIA Tatcott Buxton. 


THE PREVENTION OF VICE. 


The annual meeting of the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice was held on Tuesday evening of 
last week in Association Hall, the attendance being large 
and the interest great. The usual treasurer’s and sec- 
retary’s reports of the work of the year were read. 
The former showed an expenditure of $9,522.78, and a 
deficiency of $1,041.45. Secretary Anthony Comstock’s 
report showed that during the year the Society had made 
94 arrests, brought about 101 convictions, resulting 
in imprisonments amounting to 14 years and 7 months, 
and fines of $6,585. Four tons of books had been de- 
stroyed, 555,723 pictures, 200,145 lottery circulars, 
32,200 pool tickets, 674 lottery tickets, and a great 
quantity of photographic negatives, ete. The principal 
officers of the Society, Samuel Colgate, President, An- 
thony Comstock, Secretary, and Killaen Van Rensselaer, 
Treasurer, were re-elected. | 

The principal addresses were by the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall and Mr. Chauncy M. Depew. Both had received 
letters signed “ A Lady Thinker ” urging them not to 
peril their characters by attending the meeting. Mr. 
Depew well said that he had always found that an 
anonymous letter was the work of aliar, a slanderer, or 
a thief. In the course of his remarks Mr. Depew said : 

** Every community has good laws, but they are dead with- 
outa g moral sentiment behind them. Now, to enforce 
the laws against these agencies that ruin youth, there must 
be a complaint. There might be a lottery on every block, 
and the law would not reach it if it was not complained of. 
There is a feeling against an informer when standing alone, 
but when an incorporated society has such an agent, he has 
the law and the morality of the community behind him. Peo- 
ple are often afraid to complain of strong immoral agencies 
on account of their corrupting influences. I am sure I have 
never known an organization whose treasurer had so little to 
do as this one ! is principal work, evidently, is to collect a 
small amount of money and pay the deficiency each year, and 
lecture the people for not doing their duty! Nine thousand 
dollars to arrest so many and to destroy so many tons of cor- 
rupting matter! Itis the most paltry investment for the most 
magnificent result that I ever knew of.’’ 


A GOOD WORK. 


A modest though an important and unusually suc- 
cessful work is being carried on by some young ladies 
in Montgomery, Alabama. The story is short, but shows 
the possibilities of Christian faith and courage. Two 
years ago a Miss White, of Boston, and a Miss Beard, 
of Chicago, opened in Montgomery a school for colored 
girls. They had worked for two years under the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, had proved the spirit which 
was in them by passing through the trying experience 
which culminated in the horrible incendiary at Quit- 
man, Georgia, November 17, 1885, and, despite such 
obstacles, continuing in their chosen work. Impressed 
with the lack of home purity and common-sense 
education among these people, and feeling deeply the 
necessity for Christian home training rather than 
higher education for so many of them, they set to work 
to do their little. Without visible means of sup- 
port, and with, at first, only nine scholars, much hard 
work and many discouragements met them. But — 
patient continuance generally wins. Newscholars kept 
coming. Men and women interested in such effort vis- 
ited the school. They found here a work of which one 
said : “ It is the best done for the colored people since 
the war.” Dr. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, after some 
hours spent in the class-room, said: “I regard this 
school as eminently worthy and deserving the interest 
and the material aid of all who are interested in the 
progress of the colored people in the South ;” and so high 
an authority in the problem of the education of the 
negro as General S. C. Armstrong, of Hampton Insti- 
tute, in writing of the school and its teachers, spoke as 
follows: “It is a most interesting and original work, 
combining book and practical knowledge in a new and 
very effective way. . . . Allis done in an earnest, Chris- 
tian spirit, with a paramount regard for the ‘one thing 
needful.’ . . . It is a surprise to me to find the good 
work here : nothing is better, not much as good.” The 
teaching in this school includes the common English 
branches, housekeeping arts, cooking, sewing, mending, 
and all home-training ; and daily Bible lessons. 

The aim in view is to train up pure, high-minded Chris- 
tian women. The opportunities for Christian usefulness 
are only limited by the strength of the workers. The 
good work of the school has become known, and its 
second year closed with its capacity taxed to the utmost. 
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This year an extra cottage has been rented, and a third 
teacher, a Miss Nutting, of Vermont, has gone to bear 
a part of the increasing burden. The success of the 
Montgomery Industrial School is assured. It is wisely 
managed, and is indorsed by those who know most of 
the work in the South. These devoted women ought 
at once to be relieved from financial care by sufficient 
means being given to this work to which they have 
given their lives. 7 


GROWTH OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The following statistics are taken from Hoffman’s 
“Catholic Directory,” the editionof which for 1889 has 
just been issued at Milwaukee, Wis. : | 

The total Catholic population is estimated to b 
8,157,676 ; the total number of priests in the United 
States as 8,118. Of these, 2,008 are members of relig- 
ious orders, and 6,110 secular clergymen. There are 
7,353 churches, 2,770 stations—that is, places where 
there are not resident pastors—and 1,480 chapels. The 
Catholics have 199 orphan asylums, with 21,358 in- 
mates ; 32 theological seminaries, with 1,570 students ; 
124 colleges, 549 academies, 2,799 parochial schools, 
with 597,194 pupils. 

There are thirteen archdioceses—Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, New Orleans, New 
York, Oregon City, Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
San Francisco, and Santa Fé. Each of these archdio- 
ceses is the head of a province which is made up of sev- 
eral sees. In the thirteen provinces there are sixty 
dioceses, seven vicariates-apostolic, and one prefecture- 
apostolic—that of Indian Territory. The church digni- 
taries of the United States are one cardinal, twelve 
archbishops, seventy-two bishops, one prefect-apostolic, 
and eight mitered abbots. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—We learn from the officers of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of this city that certain swindlers pre- 
tending to be collectors for country churches are at 
work in the city, using sometimes forged credentials 
and false references, and that the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society knows the record of some of them, and 
stands ready to investigate all cases which may be 
- reported to it, in which the trustworthiness and author- 
ity of the collector are not positively known, as well as 
the authenticity of credentials which the solicitor may 
present. Collectors for spurious local charities also 
are again alert and should be exposed. 

—At the meeting of the Congregational Club of this 
city on Monday evening of last week the subject of 
discussion was “The Relation of the Bible to Science 
and History.” Professor G. F. Wright, of Oberlin 
College, opened the debate, speaking of the long mis- 
understood portions of the Scriptures which scientific 
discoveries had thrown light upon. He was followed 
by the Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, whose remarks 
concerned the recently discovered historical evidences, 
confirmatory of Bible record, unearthed in the archives 
of Egypt and countries of the far East. 

—'lhe annual winter session of the New York and 
Brooklyn Congregational Association was held last 
Thursday at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The Rev. 
Dr. J. G. Roberts, of the Rochester Avenue Church, 
was re-elected Moderator, and the Rev. William Caru- 
thers, of Richmond Hill, Long Island, Secretary. Ad- 
dresses were made by Hamilton W. Mabie, who spoke 
“A Word About Newspapers,” by the Rev. R. G. 
Woodbridge on “ Thoughts about ‘Robert Elsmere,’ ” 
and by the Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith on “ Personal 
Work in the Church.” 

—The annual auction sale of pews in the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle took place on January 21. The Rev. Dr. 
Talmage said that although there were 606 pews in the 
chureh, which seat from four to twelve persons apiece, 
they were all filled at every service, and he thought it 
would soon become necessary to build another big gal- 
lery. The total premiums last year amounted to 
$6,241, the fixed rentals to $18,215, and the basket col- 
lections to $9,000, making a total income of $33,456. 
The premiums brought $6,394 in all, an advance of 
3150 over last year. 7 

—The Young People’s Christian Association of this 
city held its third annual convention in the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Church last Thursday. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. George B. Boyd, in his address congratulated 
the Association on its growth and increasing efficiency, 
and said that his plan was broad enough to include all 
the young people of all the churches on Manhattan 
Island. He also suggested that for purposes of active 
work the whole city should be divided into districts, 
each of which should be put in charge of two energetic 
members. Mr. R. H. Greene was chosen President for 
the ensuing year. In the evening the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall and General Clinton B. Fisk made addresses. 

-—TThe first annual convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the First District of New 
Jersey was held at Asbury Park, New-Jersey, January 
25-27. Addresses were made by Anthony Comstock, 
Professor F. A. Wilber, H. J. Scudder, State Secretary 
B. F. More, and others. ; 

—During the year 1888 the following cities have 
dedicated new Y. M. C. A. buildings at the following 
costs: Toronto, $80,0Q0 ; Detroit, $125,000; Albany, 
$100,000 ; Indianapolis, $100,000 ; Worcester, $140,- 
000; St. Joseph, $125,000; New York (railroad), 
$100,000 ; Yorkville Branch, $30,000. 


getting thirty young men to join churches. 


—About eighty new Christian Endeavor Societies 
were reported in one week ending January 19. This 
is nearly double the number that were formed during 
the first three years of the movement. 

—The Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association 
celebrated its thirty-fifth anniversary in Plymouth 
Church last Sunday night, simultaneous services being 
held in many other churches. The annual report was 
read by Dr. Francis H. Stuart. He said that the mem- 
bership was 2,529. The work of the employment 
bureau had been successful, as out of 3,999 persons 
who had applied for work places were found for 
679 of them. The Association had been instrumental in 
One of 
these was a Roman Catholic, and he became a regular 
attendant at a Roman Catholic Church. As to finances, 
Mr. Stuart said that the Association was in need of con- 
tributions. Over $10,000 had been raised for an East- 
ern District Association. At Plymouth Church ad- 
dresses were made by General O. O. Howard, the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, and Edwin Packard, President of the 
Association. Some of the speakers at the other churches 
were R. Fulton Cutting, Dr. R. F. Alsop, the. Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, President Gates, of Rutgers, 
Dr. Cuyler, R. R. McBurney, Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, and 
the Rev. Dr. L. T. Chamberlain. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—At the closing exercises of the meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions at Worcester, Mass., a vote 
was passed indorsing the Sunday Rest bill now before 
Congress. The work of the Western Turkey, Zulu, and 
Japan missions was described respectively by Miss 
Agnes M. Loring, Miss Gertrude RK. Home, and Mrs. 
J. T. Gulick. Mrs. E. Harriet Stanwood, of Boston, 
gave an interesting address on “ Atmospheric Condi- 
tions.” <A dispatch was read from Judson Smith, of 
Boston, Secretary of the American Board, stating that 
the Anitch (Turkey) girls’ seminary building was 
burned, and must be rebuilt immediately. A generous 
contribution was at once received, and contributions 
were promised from different branches. Mrs. Albert 
Bowker, of Boston, was elected President of the Board 
for the coming year. | 

—Commissioner Robinson’s report of the evidence 
taken by him in the Andover case has been approved 
by the counsel and sent to the Supreme Court. It is 
thought, says the “Springfield Republican,” a decision 
will be returned in a inal or two, as the Court wishes 
to have the case settled as quickly as possible. 

—A fellowship meeting of the Congregational 


churches of the Berkshire South Conference was held at. 


the church at Stockbridge, Mass., the Rev. P. T. Far- 
weil, pastor, on Tuesday, Jannary 15. It took the some- 
what novel form of a “ Home Missionary Rally.” The 
main features were a Bible reading conducted by the 
Rev. R. D. Mallary, of Lenox, on the topie “ Every 
Christian a Missionary ;” an address by the Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, on “ Home Missions in Massachusetts,” with 
especial reference to the work and the needs in South 
Berkshire ; and a characteristic talk by the Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot, recounting his experiences and urging 
the need of interest and effort in the cause of Western 
missions. Home mission literature was plentifully 
distributed. 


—The Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 


held its thirty-eighth anniversary on Monday of last 
week. e reports showed a net gain inmembership of 
163 ; during the year 4,830 belonged to the Associa- 
tion. The various branches of the work showed the 
record of increasing usefulness. The principal ad- 
dress was made by the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, who 
said in the course of his address : “Such an institution 
as this must answer the condition of the time, or it will 
never come into existence or continue to live. The 
three great tendencies of modern Christian institutions 
—‘for this is a Christian institution—are to the recog- 
nition of the human element in religion, of the fact that 
many things are now considered sacred which were 
never so considered before, and that a Christian is 


bound to work to the end that he may leave the world 


better than it was before.” 

—In the Lyman Beecher lecture delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Broadus, of Louisville, Ky., before the Yale 
Theological School on January 17, on “ Freedom of 
Preaching,” he said: “ Any preacher who does not 
some time make a very bad failure is a very poor 
preacher indeed. Be not flattered ; if there’s anything 
in you, let it come out.” Dr. Broadus condemned the 
habit of verbatim recitation from manuscript, declaring 
that it was incompatible with freedom, and he quoted 
from old Dr. Emmons to the effect that the three 
requisites for extemporaneous speaking are ignorance, 
impudence, and presumption. He advised the students 
not to degenerate into verbatim reports and thus gravi- 
tate hurriedly downwards, but to have their thoughts 
at their tongue’s end. He also told them not to try to 
convert hin, into speaking. “ Don’t lean forward 
and shake your hand into space,” said he, “ when your 
eyes are on your manuscript.” 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The Congregational ministers of Chicago gave on 
January 21 a farewell receptionto the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Little, of the New England Congregational Church, 
who, after being the pastor for many years of the New 
England Chasey has recently resigned and accepted a 
eall to the Dorchester (Mass.) Congregational Church. 
On the same evening the Congregational Club adopted 


resolutions regarding Dr. Little’s departure, and the 
latter responded in a feeling and eloquent way. : 

—The Rev. Boyd Vincent was consecrated Assistant 
Bishop of the Southern Diocese of Ohio, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Cincinnati, on January 25. Bishop Spalding, 
of Colorado, delivered the consecration sermon. 

—The effort to raise $350,000 for the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary (Congregational) has been successful. 
The largest single benefactors are the estates of the 
late Philo Carpenter ($60,000 in real estate), Dr. and 
Mrs. D. K. Parsons]($50,000), Mrs. R. J. Peters (#50,- 
000), and Plymouth Church, Minneapolis ($13,540). 

—Religious circles in Charleston, S. C., have been 
stirred up over the relations of Unitarians to the 
Charleston Bible Society. A press dispatch says : 

** The discussion of the inconsistency of Unitarians taking 
an active part in the work of a strictly Christian society has 
annoyed the Unitarians. Alva Gage, one of the wealthiest 
men in the city and a strong Unitarian, has written a letter to 
the president of the society, saying : 

*** | see by a morning paper that at a business meeting of 
the Charleston Bible Society it required a long and interest- 
ing discussion to decide the question ** whether Unitarians are 
Christians or heathens.’’ My self-respect as a member of the 
above society requires my suldiewel. Please accept this as 
my letter of resignation.’ ”’ 


CANADIAN ITEMS. 


—Father Chiniquy, the well-known ex-Romish priest, 
is more than eighty years ofage. Recently, when lectur- 
ing in Montreal, his life was endangered by some 
ruffians, who would doubtless have done him serious 
bodily harm but for the resolute action of the police. 
The venerable man will now retire from public labors, 
and spend the evening of his days in Montreal. 

—The Dominion Ministry have refused to interfere 
with the action of the Quebec Legislature in respect to 
the Jesuit bill which awards $400,000 to the Society of 
Jesus, assigning as a reason that it is purely a local 
matter. The Protestant portion of the community are 
greatly disappointed. 

—Canon Knox-Little, the well-known “ missioner ” of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, England, has been 
conducting a ten days’ mission in Toronto. He holds 
four services daily, the first of which commences at 
7 A.M. The church in which he ministers is crowded. 
Even the noon service, which is held in St. James’s 
Cathedral, is attended by more than a thousand wor- 
shipers. 

—A new Congregational church was recently dedi- 
cated in Toronto. The Rev. Septimus Jones, Sona 
palian, was one of the officiating clergymen. This was 
something new. | 

—There have recently been some unusual collections 
made ina few churehes. One at St. Andrew’s, Toronto, 
amounted to $1,963 ; another at Brampton, near the 
city, exceeded $14,000, and two others exceeded $2,000 
each. 

—Miss Morrisette, a young woman under twenty 
years of age, some time ago renounced Romanism in 
Montreal and became a Baptist. As she was engaged 
in teaching in a Baptist Seminary, her father brought a 
civil action for her recovery to his house. Judge Char- 
land granted the prayer of the father. The young 
woman has written to her late pastor, and while she 
acknowledges the kindness of her parents, she expresses 
her determination to abide in the new faith. _E. B. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


-__J. B. Makepeace has been installed as pastor of the North 
Church of Springfield, Mass. 

—H. M. Schermerhorn, pastor of the First Church of Ames- 
bury, Mass., died on January 24, after a short illness. 

—A. J. Sullivan, of the First Church of Willimantic, Conn. , 
has resigned. 
Washburn has received a from Haneock, 

ich. 


—F. E. York has become pastor of the church of Rich- 
mond, Mich. 

—J.S. Gay, who has preached for some time at South Well- 
fleet, Mass., is to become permanent pastor. 

i Hoyt has declined a call to Terre Haute, Ind. 

—H. B. Mank has been ordained as pastor of the church in 
New Gloucester, Me. 

—Alexander Stiemer, of Aitkin, Minn., has resigned. 

—M. J. Moss, of Carbondale, Kan. has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—S. C. Nickerson, of Greenport, L. I., has resigned. 

—W. J. Day accepts a call to Plymouth, Pa. 

—H. P. Welton, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has accepted a 
call to the Thompson Congregational Church of Detroit. 

Pe sp: Middlemiss has accepted a call to Saginaw City, 
ich. 
—K. J. Stewart, of Princeton, N. J., has received a call 

from Slateville, Pa. 

—W.C. Alexander; of Middletown, Del., accepts a call to 

Matawan, N. | 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—W. H. Simonson, for many years a Methodist minister, 
but who became an Episcopalian several years ago, died in. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 18. 

—W. M. Barker has accepted the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church (P. E.), Duluth, Minn. 

—W. J. Page has become assistant minister of Grace 
Church (P. E.), Charleston, S. C. 

—S.C. Thicke has resigned the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church (P. E.) of Clyde, N. Y. 

—L. A. Crandall has received a call to the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, O. 

—H. H. Morrell, D.D., rector of St. Luke’s Church (P. E.), © 
a West Virginia, died on January 2. 

—M. T. Johnson has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist 
Church of Foxboro’, Mass., to accept a call from the Central 
Church of Middleboro’. 

—George 8S. Ball has resigned the pastorate of the Unita- 

rian church of Upton, Mass. 
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MEMOIRS OF GENERAL SHERIDAN.’ 


The perusal of this work will increase the respect of 
thoughtful men for General Sheridan. He has hither- 
to enjoyed in a higher degree the admiration thas the 
respect of his fellow-citizens. The showy and dashing 
qualities which romance has attributed to him have 
eclipsed the more valuable qualities of sober judg- 
ment and practical common sense which it is evi- 
dent from this volume he possessed. His style is 
simple, natural, artless. We nowhere find any in- 
dication of a striving after effect, any sensationalism, 
or any of that egotism which one might have not 
unnaturally expected in the autobiography of a man 
so praised, not to say flattered. 

The first few chapters give some account of 
Sheridan’s early experiences in Indian warfare ; 
and the last part of the second volume is devoted 
to various experiences subsequent to the close 
of the civil war, including Departmental life dur- 
ing the reconstruction period, Indian warfare on 
the border, a visit to Europe, and personal obser- 
vations of the Franeo-Prussian campaign. With 
these the work comes to an end. ‘The major part 
of these two volumes, however, and that which will 
be most interesting to the American stadent, is that 
portion devoted to the description of the author's 
military experiences during the Civil War. The 
equipoise of his mind and the sobriety of his judgment 
appear in his critical estimate of men and move- 
ments—as, for example, in his cautious condemna- 
tion of the failure to pursue General Beauregard 
after the evacuation of Corinth ; the hearty commen- 
dation, coupled with discriminating criticism, of 
Rosecrans at the battle of Stone River, and his 
graphic but unromantic account of the battle of 
Lookout Mountain. The difference between the 
romance and the reality of war is strikingly illus- 
trated by comparing the account of Sheridan’s ride 
in the Shenandoah Valley, as it comes to us in song 
and story, and the account of the same ride as 
General Sheridan himself gives it. The first is 
represented to us by the familiar figure of the 
General on a cantering horse, with his hat in his 
hand, above his head—a picture printed in gold upon 
the cover. The second is fairly typified by the 
following paragraph, which wé copy from anaccount 
too long to be given in full: 

«“ As I continued at a walk a few hundred yards far- 
ther, thinking all the time of Longstreet’s telegram to 
Early, ‘ Be ready when I join you, and we will crush 
Sheridan,’ I was fixing in my mind what I should do. 
My first thought was to stop the army in the suburbs 
of Winchester as it came back, form a new line, and 
fight there ; but, as the situation was more maturely 
considered, a better conception prevailed. I was sure 
the troops had confidence in me, for heretofore we had 
been successful ; and as at other times they had seen 
me present at the slightest sign of trouble or distress, 
I felt that I ought to try now to restore their broken 
ranks, or, failing in that, to share their fate because 
of what they had done hitherto.” 


It is in reading this account of the battle of 
Winchester that the reader’s admiration for a 
dashing cavalry officer who wins a battle by what 
we may call the mere eloquence of action is 
changed into high respect for an officer who does 
not lose his head in a great exigency, and whose 
calmness, illustrated by walking his horse toward 
the front in the midst of a great disaster, that he 
may take time to think, and by his subsequent dispo- 
sition of his troops asthe result of those few mo- 
ments of deliberation, furnishes a new illustration 
of the value of the aphorism, “ Think first and act 
afterward.” 

We cannot better, in closing this brief notice, 
give our readers an idea of the spirit of General 
Sheridan—a spirit apparently wholly free from 
every taint of envy, jealousy, and undue self-con- 
ceit—or of his style—a style wholly free from 
extravagance, even when it is the vehicle of a gen- 
uine enthusiasm—than by quoting his estimate of 
General Grant,’which closes his account of the sur- 
render of General Lee at Appomattox Court-House, 
a surrender in bringing about which General Sheri- 
dan himself had so large a share : 

«“ The assignment of General Grant to the command 
of the Union armies in the winter of 1863-64 gave 
presage of success from the start, for his eminent abil- 
ities had alréady been proved, and, besides, he was a 
tower of strength to the Government, because he had 
the confidence of the people. They knew that hence- 
forth systematic direction would be given to our armies 


1 Personal Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan, General United States 
Army. 2 Vols. (Charles L. Webster & Co., New York.) 
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in every section of the vast territory over which active 
operations were being prosecuted, and, further, that 
this coherence, this harmony of plan, was the one thing 
needed to end the war, for in the three preceding years 
there had been illustrated most lamentable effect of the 
absence of system. From the moment he set our 
armies in motion simultaneously, in the spring of 1864, 
it could be seen that we should be victorious ultimately, 
for though on different lines we were checked now and 
then, yet we were harassing the Confederacy at so. 
many vital points that plainly it must yield to our 
blows. Against Lee’s army, the forefront of the Con- 
federacy, vant pitted himself ; and it may be said 
that the Confederate commander was now, for the first 
time, overmatched, for against all his devices—the 
products of a mind fertile in defense—Genera) Grant 
brought to bear, not only the wealth of expedient which 
had hitherto distinguished him, but also an imperturba- 
ble tenacity, particularly in the Wilderness and on the 
march to the James, without which the almost insur- 
mountable obstacles of that campaign could not have 
been overcome. During it and in the siege of Peters- 
burg he met with many disappointments—on several 
occasions the shortcomings of generals, when at the 
point of success, leading to wretched failures. But so 
far as he was concerned, the only apparent effect of 
these discomfitures was to make him all the more de- 
termined to discharge successfully the stupendous trust 
committed to his care, and to bring into play the mani- 
fold resources of his well-ordered military mind. He 
guided every subordinate then, and in the last days of 
the rebellion, with a fund of common sense and supe- 
riority of intellect which have left an impress so dis- 
tinct as to exhibit his great personality. When his 
military history is analyzed after the lapse of years, it 
will show, even more clearly than now, that during 
these, as well as in his previous campaigns, he was the 
ee center about and on which everything else 
turned.” 


The volume is handsomely printed, and is in its 
general make-up a creditable addition to the parlor 
or the library. 


MODEL BOOK-MAKING.! 


The complete edition of the poetical works of 
Wordsworth recently issued from the press of 
Maemillan & Co. is a model of substantial, low- 
priced book-making. In a volume of over 900 
pages, printed on paper of good quality, from clear 
type, in an attractive double column, is compressed 
the complete work of one of the greatest of English 
poets. Kept within reasonable compass and very 
convenient to the hand, this new edition answers 
every demand for a compact, substantial, and read- 
able edition of Wordsworth, while its price is so 
low as to bring it within the reach of the moder- 
ately well-to-do student andscholar. The introduc- 
tion by Mr. John Morley adds distinctly to the 
value of the work. Mr. Morley is one of the most 
competent and at the same time one of the coolest- 
tempered English critics of the day. A thorough 
admirer of Wordsworth, keenly appreciative of the 
quality of his work and of his services to English 
poetry, Mr. Morley is not swept off his feet by 
excess of devotion nor blinded by the zeal which 
consumes some Wordsworthians. His attitude and 
views will commend themselves to those discriminat- 
ing lovers of the poet who, with Matthew Arnold, 
recognize a considerable element of dullness in a 
good deal of his verse, and yet, at the same time, 
selecting the best and most characteristic, class him 
just below Shakespeare and Milton as one of the 
great makers of modern poetry. ‘The volume con- 
tains everything necessary for a thorough study of 
Wordsworth’s work. That work is judiciously 
and sufficiently supplemented by notes; and, what 
is still more important, by all the poet’s prefaces 
and appendices in which he expounded the poetical 
doctrines and the theories which underlie his 
work. 

One feature of the volume which will particularly 
interest the students of Wordsworth is the publica- 
tion of “ The Recluse,” a poem never before pub- 
lished entire. 
design of setting forth at great length his philosophy 
of life and art, he wrote the “ Prelude” as an intro- 
duction, to which was to succeed “The Recluse,” 
the “ Excursion,” and a third poem which was 
never written. “The Recluse” belongs, therefore, 
between the “ Prelude” and the “ Excursion,” and 
in its poetical quality and spirit is harmonious with 
them. It is marked by the excellence and defects 
of Wordsworth’s verse, especially that which was 
written during the long period when his inspiration 
seems in some degree to have failed him. The 
work which bears the indefinable stamp of genius 


1 The Complete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, with 
an Introduction by John Morley. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 


$1.75.) 
The Recluse. By William Wordsworth. (New York : 
Maemillan & Co. 75 cents.) 


When Wordsworth conceived the 


was for the most part written in a single decade. 
During that period there came from the hand of the 
poet a series of compositions which for elevation of 
spirit, beauty and depth of natural interpretation, 
and felicity of expression, have never been sur- 
passed. To this period belong those inimitable 
poems which, like the “ Daffodil ” and the lines on 
“Tintern Abbey,” fill the ear and the imagination 
with the strains of an undying music. To this 
period “The Recluse’ does not belong. It was 
written rather in the valley of Wordsworth’s habit- 
ual work than on the mountain peak of his occa- 
sional inspiration. But it is a poem, nevertheless, 
of great beauty, of lofty tone, and containing a few 
passages which reach the highest level of Words- 
worth’s art. The publishers have issued it in a 
separate volume, so that it may be secured by itself 
or as part of the poet’s complete works. 


The chronicles of the Holy City during the Middle 
Ages are the most romantic records in the archives of 
history. Illuminated with deeds of heroism and 
knightly daring, rubricated .with the blood of thou- 
sands upon thousands of ecstatic pilgrims, gilded with 
the treasures of the kingdoms of Pacusenion, written 
from end to end in the fair script of a God-given faith, 
their pages are forever stained foully with the filth of 
avarice, murder, cowardice, treachery, lust, and all 
sensual debauchery. The Kingdom of Jerusalem, after 
eighty-eight years of noble and blameless kings, saw a 
leper wear the crown of Godfrey—a leper, fit symbol 
of a morally leprous race whose lives spit upon their 
creed. The history of the Crusades remains to be 
written, and this book is the first essay toward the his- 
tory of Jerusalem since the time of our Lord. The 
late Professor Palmer, of Oxford, whose murder by 
the Arabs of the desert we have not yet ceased to 
deplore, and with him Mr. Walter Besant, a name not 
unknown, put forth in 1871 the first edition of Jerusa- 
lem, the City of Herod and Saladin. This edition is the 
second. It is practically the same as the first, with 
the exception of a chapter in the first edition upon the 
topography of Jerusalem, which has been omitted from 
the present volume since time and change have made 
it valueless. While we find much new material, drawn, 
it appears, from Mohammedan authors, we cannot help 
feeling that the tone of severity adopted toward the 
Christians is one-sided. Mr. Besant does not seem to 
be so well informed about the vives and corruption of 
the Moslem as of the Christian. Saladin is his one 
knight “without fear and without reproach.” The 
Mohammedans are made to absorb all the virtues of 
the world. It is indeed a pity that Mr. Besant should 
not have had stronger sympathy with the Christianity 
of the ages which he is studying. Taking it all in all, 
we still prefer Geoffrey of Vinsauf, Villehardouin, and 
sturdy, godly old Sire de Joinville for our historians, 
undoubtedly and patently truthful, of Christianity in 
its struggle with Mohammedanism, and we await a his- 
torian of judicial temper. 


Professor G. T. W. Patrick wrote as his thesis for 
the degree of Ph.D. from the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity an essay upon the philosophy of Heraclitus o7 
Ephesus (Baltimore: N. Marnay). It is work in the 
first rank of scholarship. The first part, which is ana- 
lytical and critical, assails the previous interpreters of 
Heraclitus : Hegel, Lasalle, Schuster, Feichmuller, and — 
Pfleiderer. Professor Patrick thinks it a mistake, as un- 
doubtedly it is, to attempt a reconstruction of a system 
of Heraclitian philosophy. It is probable that there 
never was such a system. Heraclitus was first of all a 
great preacher ; the purpose of his teaching was ethical, 
and he did not strain after consistency of theology or of 
cosmology. The modern interest in the teachings of 
Heraclitus are a curious sign of the effort to unite the 
objective and subjective philosophies upon some other 
basis than what Kant proposed. Kant nowadays is 
suffering for the sins of Schopenhauer, Fichte, and 
Hegel, as well as of the whole Tiibingen school—peace 
to their memories! The author has added the Greek 
text of the Fragments of Heraclitus as arranged by 
Bywater, and has translated them excellentiy. It is, up 
to date, the most intelligible arrangement of the Hera- 
clitian fragments conjectured. We have enjoyed this 
monograph of Professor Patrick’s, and we value it highly 
as a contribution to the history of philosophy. 


No one can understand the character and claims of 
the Anglican Church who has not studied her history 
from the beginning. A considerable period of that his- 
tory has only recently been given us, and that by the 
labors of, chiefly, Stubbs and Hadden. The English 
Church in the Middle Ages has been much misunder- 
stood, and we fear that 
understanding. It is, we may remark in passing, 
always an error to forget that characters of the past, 
even of the Dark Ages, were men of like passions as 
ourselves, and sometimes better and sometimes worse— 
never fiends or angels—at least en masse. Mr. William 
Hunt, in the “ Epochs of History ” series, has produced 
a volume on the English Church in the Middle Ages 
which implies a great deal of reserve erudition and 
evinces a good judgment. Without partiality he paints 
that curious complexity of fraud and faith, saintliness 
and sensuality, heroism, humaneness, covetousness, and 
-self-abnegation. The struggle between throne and 


allam has added to that mis- .. 
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miter is viewed with a just regard. Chaucer and Piers 
Ploughman as well as the Eulogists are quoted. There 
is little to find fault with in this book. 


Doctrine of Christian Baptism. By the Rev. J. W. 
Etter,D.D. (Dayton, Ohio: United Brethren Publish- 
ing House.) Books of this character are less frequent 
now than they were a few years ago. Practical piety ab- 
sorbs more attention than forms and ordinances. Po- 
lemics are less attractive than irenics, and all the signs 
of the times point to a coming harmony, without consol- 
idation, among the Christian sects. Nevertheless, a 
study like this is not out of place, and those who desire 
to refresh their minds with the arguments connected 
with the nature, the subjects, the mode, and the ethics 
of baptism will read this book with interest. Liberty 
in the mode is defended according to the custom of the 
United Brethren. The vast amount of writing on this 
subject may be imagined when we learn that “a gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia has collected more than three 
thousand works, large and small, on Baptism.” Many 
books will fail to settle the question, so that most 
writers will do well to select a subject less threadbare 
than this. 


The People’s Bible. by Joseph Parker, D.D. Vol. 
VIII. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) The period 
covered by this eighth volume in the Old Testament 
series, extending from the fifteenth chapter of Ist 
Kings to the fourth chapter of 1st Chronicles, presents 
the varied exploits of many men and women, and fur- 
nishes the opportunity for those brilliant comments that 
have already marked the progress of this work. Men 
are found to act just as they do to-day, and the con- 
demnation of the wicked, the failure of their plans or 
their return in punishment upon themselves, the plotting 
in high places, the ruinous habits of those in authority 
bringing them to an untimely death in questionable 
places, the reward of the good, the blessing of thetr 
goodly fellowship, and the power of personal service, 
are all wisely used by Dr. Parker to teach lessons of 
life that cannot fail to reach the hearts of readers. 
Old Testament days and characters are forcefully 
recast into the modern molds. Indeed, the modern 
form seems to be included in the ancient. 


The Religious Condition of New York City. Addresses 
made at the Christian Conference held at Chickering 
Hall, New York City, December 3, 4, and 5, 1888. (The 
Baker & Taylor Co. 50 cents.) It would perhaps be 
enough to say of this little book that it is a full report 
of the Conference, of which we have already given a 
condensed report in the columns of The Christian 
Union, out of which there is, at this writing, some 
prospect that there will grow a vigorous movement for 
evangelistic missionary work all along the line in New 
York City. We may add, however, that this little pam- 
phlet, to which eighteen of the most distinguished cler- 
gymen and laymen of. New York City gontribute by 
their reported speeches, contains considerable inspira- 
tion for those in the Church of Christ who sympathize 
with the declaration quoted by Dr. Parkhurst : “ That 
the pastor’s church is his force, not his field ; the arm 
that he is to fight with, not simply the flock he is to 
pasture.” 


Dr. S. D. McConnell, ot St. Stephen’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, is a foremost among the preachers of the Epis- 
copal Church. His style is singularly clear, concise, and 
logical, and his force lies rather in perspicuity than in 
poetic phrase. Now, these qualities are not the most 
common among our younger preachers ; they often, after. 
the manner of a cuttle-fish, surround themselves with an 
inky haze and swim out of sight. Just for this reason 
Dr. McConnell’s new book, Sermon Stuff (New York : 
T. Whittaker), is precisely the best of homiletic helps. 
The author thinks for himself, and thinks fearlessly, 
yet remains orthodox. He seems to have peculiar power 
‘in “depolarizing ” texts and dogmas. For clear, manly, 
strong thought we frankly commend this book as a 
model to sermonizers. 


Palmer’s Book of Gems for the Sunday-School. (New 
-York: Biglow & Main.) This little book, containing 
111 pieces, has been compiled by Dr. H. R. Palmer, and 
is*published under the sanction of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Church Choral Union. There are one or 
two pieces in this collection which, in our judgment, 
ought not to have been admitted—“ Missionary Pen- 
nies,” for example. But, for the most part, the book 
appears to us fully to deserve its title, and to be an 
excellent collection, not only for Sunday-schools, but 
also for cottage meetings and other of the simpler 
social services of the church. 


Christian Womanhood. By the Rev. W. C. Black, 
D.D. (Nashville, Tenn: Publishing House of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South.) The author of 
this eulogium on woman declares that it represents years 
of thought and investigation. The treatment of his 
theme is comprehensive, and he traces the liberation 


of woman from pagan servitude with a careful hand. | 


It is an interesting contribution to the current discus- 
sion on woman’s work and its limitations. He gives 
the largest liberty to all, and welcomes to the pulpit 
and the rostrum, as well as to humbler fields of toil, 
the gifted women of the age. | 


Andersonville Violets, by Herbert W. Collingwood, is a 
story of Northern and Southern life sweetly and simply 
told. An atmosphere pure and purifying envelops it, 
and peace and charity breathe softly from its pages. 
Jack Foster’s character is well drawn, and the old negro, 


‘value, but it has a strong personal interest. 


Uncle Sol, full of quaint humor, serves as an excellent 
foil. The pictures of genre life are carefully studied 
and accurately drawn. Such stories go far to banish 
forever the “bloody shirt,” (Boston : Lee & Shepard.) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Harper’s Magazine for February is specially notable 
for several illustrated articles, all written in an emi- 
nently readable style, describing phases of life and 
national characteristics in foreign countries. Thus, the 
artist Verestchagin contributes a pleasing sketch of 
Russian village life, with drawings by his own hand ; 
the Norwegian poet and novelist Bjérnson tells of 
“ Norway and Its People” in an admirably popular 
descriptive style—the first of a series of papers on this 
topic ; while :Henry Ballantine gives the result of a 
personal visit to Nepaul, ‘ The Land of the Goorkhas,” 
a principality among the high Himalaya ranges between 
Thibet and India. Each of these articles may be pro- 
nounced a model of appropriate and successful maga- 
zine treatment of such a subject. Still another read- 
able illustrated article is that by Mr. Theodore Childs, 
in which he explains the methods of the Hotel Drouot, 
the European center for sales of fine art and industrial 
products. Anextended critical essay upon the influence 
upon modern thought and life of John Ruskin’s work 
is furnished by Dr. Charles Waldstein, who is as well 
qualified for this somewhat difficult and discriminating 
task as any American writer. The fiction includes the 
second part of Constance Fenimore Woolson’s striking 
new story, “Jupiter Lights,” and an ingenious and quite 
original imaginative tale by Edward Bellamy, in which 
the supposed writer falls among a people who have 
one and all acquired the gift of mind-reading The 
“Easy Chair” was never more charming than this 
month. Mr. Curtis tells some agreeable anecdotes of 
Thackeray, converses in a delightful way on the real 
charm of music, and takes a side glance at the woman 
suffrage question. 


The presence of several short illustrated articles 
written in a popular vein makes the Century for 
February lighter and more attractive to the general 
reader than the issue immediately preceding. Such 
features are Mr. Charles de Kay’s “ Fairies and Druids 
of Ireland ;’? Mr. Laurence Hutton’s “Portraits of 
Mary, Queen of Seots ”—in which, by the way, he tells 
us that Mary wore false hair of many different colors— 
an account of the curious industrial experiment in Eng- 
land consisting of the successful revival of hand-spin- 
ning and weaving in Westmoreland ; and Mrs. Mar 
Hallock Foote’s pretty sketch and picture “ The Orchard 
Wind-Break.” Of the more important articles the 
most striking is the paper on the famous French artist 
and art teacher Gérome by Mrs. Hering. Gériéme him- 
self furnished the writer with materials for the sketch 
and allowed the engraving of several important pictures 
which have not been seen in this country. The article 
is too unvaryingly laudatory to be of great critical 
Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, under the title “ Slow-burning Con- 
struction,” gives practical directions for the construction 
of partly fire-proof buildings, and reviews the advance 
of architecture in this respect, asserting, by the way, 
that “some of the worst examples of combustible archi- 
tecture are to be found among our prisons, hospitals, 
asylums, and almshouses ; next, among college build- 
ings, libraries, and schoolhouses ; to these may be added 
churches, hotels, and theaters.” We must not omit to 
mention the paper on “Safeguards of the Suffrage ” 
by the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, who suggests 
some restrictions and cautions which deserve a fair and 
eareful consideration. The serial features maintain 
their usual interest, and the departments are varied 


and readable. 


Scribner’s Magazine yields to none of the magazines 
of the month in-readable qualities or in the diversity 
and balance of its contents. The paper on “ Walter Scott 
at Work ”— illustrated by an excellent portrait and by 
sketches specially drawn at Abbotsford—is full of de- 
lightful glimpses of one of the most lovable of person- 
alities. It gives many fac-similes from proof-sheets of 
“ Peveril of the Peak” picked up by ex-President An- 
drew D. White in London. These contain emendations 
by Scott, suggestions by Ballantyne, and often extreme- 
ly racy and spirited rejoinders thereto by the “ Wizard 
of the North.” Most touching is the story that 
when one of these proof-slips reached Scott (at a time 
when he was greatly worried by financial troubles), 
pointing out that he had repeated a whole passage in 
history that he had given before, he wrote in his diary 
the lines from Chaucer : 

‘* There is na workman 


That can both worken well and hastilie. 
This must be done at leasure parfaitly.”’ 


Mr. Austin Dobson—surely of all men best suited to the 


task—lingers lovingly over the departed glories of the 


Old Vauxhali Gardens, dear to readers of Miss Burney’s 
‘«‘ Evelina,” of Walpole, of Fielding, and of Thackeray. Of 
the other illustrated articles the more important are : 
that by George Hitchcock giving picturesque interiors 
and bric-a-brac from Holland ; that by T. S. Perry ex- 
plaining and commenting on photographs from portraits 
recently discovered in tombs near Fugoum, Egypt, prob- 
ably painted in the second or third century of this era ; 
and that by F. H. Chapin with an instantangous photo- 
graph of Colorado “ big-horn.” Dr. Sargent’s third 

per on physical training deals with the “ Physical 
Develepeusal of Women,” collating many important 


facts and statistics and commenting on them shrewdly 
and practically. The fiction is by Stevenson, Brander 
Matthews, and G. H. Jessop—the last-named telling a 
Story of Irish outrage and boycotting. In his papers 
on French Traits Mr. W. C. Brownell talks this month 
of “The Art Instinct.” The end paper is by Bishop 
Potter, who writes of “The Competitive Element in 
Modern Life” lucidly and with pointed illustrations. 
“Doubtless,” he says, “failure and defeat are bitter, 
but hardest of all to bear are not our losses but our 
victories.” 


Lippincott’s Magazine for this month contains-an ex- 
traordinary story by Edgar Saltus, the heroine of which 
has eyes “of iserine” and a skin “eburnean in its 
clarity,” while the hero is the fortunate possessor of 
eyes “of that green-black which is noticeable in dyso- 
dile.” The effect produced by the personal appearance 
of another lady is thus described : “To one as myope 
as her husband, the lines that extended from the edge of 
the nostril, the circles that shadowed the cheek-bones 
like inverted circamflexes over an i, were unperceived.” 
When the same lady had “ lancinating neuralgia”’ she 
preserved “the disposition of a sun-dial,” with “ noth- 
ing dolent in her tone,” and “in moments when the 
agony of her temples was acute enough to turn each 
individual hair above them red, when a pang would 
scatter through the cheek-bone, loiter under the teeth, 
and then distend in zigzags and spirals through every 
nerve of the face, a moan might come from her, but 
never a complaint.” Mrs. Amélie Rives-Chanler must 
look to her laurels! The best things in the magazine 
are two sketches of personal experience in journalism 
and as a Government clerk, and a paper on Nathaniel 
Hawthorne by Mr. R. H. Stoddard contains some pleas- 
ant reminiscences. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘“Shakespeariana” will hereafter be published 
under the auspices of the New York Shakespeare Soci- 
ety. 

"Rae Brothers have added to their “ Handy 
Library ” Arthur Helps’s “ Realmah,” a very suggestive 
and interesting bit of philosophic romance. 

—Under the title of ‘“Colloquies on Preaching,” 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. are about to publish 
a little book by the Rev. H. Twells on the deficiencies 
of the modern pulpit. | 

—A succinct biographical sketch of Emmanuel 
Swedenborg, written by Mr. John Bigelow for the re- 
vised edition of Warren’s Compendium of the theo- 
logical writings of the Swedish seer, has been issued 
separately in pamphlet form by the Putnams. It is 
calculated to serve the purpose of those who, while wish- 
ing to know something of Swedenborg, have not time or 
opportunity to read the fuller biographies. 

—Among LD). Lothrop Co.’s early fortheoming pub- 
lieations is the collection of H. H. Boyesen’s later novel- 
ettes, entitled “ Vagabond Tales.” This includes the 
most popular of his stories which have appeared in “ The 
Century,” “Scribner’s,” “The Independent,” and The 
Christian Union. Some of them have been translated 
into German, French, and Spanish. ‘They are marked 
by Professor Boyesen’s characteristic dash and vigor. 

—We are authorized to deny the rumors which have 
been going about the newspapers as to Mrs. Stowe’s 
health. We are assured by her friends that she is in 
good health for one of her years, though enjoying a 
well-earned repose from labor of pen and study. This 
testimony of her friends is abundantly confirmed by a 
personal letter from her to Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
which the latter has very recently received. Her writ- 


/ing is as clear and as firm as it ever was, and affords 


ocular demonstration, both by its expression and _ its 
chirography, that neither her brain nor her hand has 
lost its cunning. 

—‘ Poet Lore ” is the title of a new monthly maga- - 
zine issued by the J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. It is devoted to Shakespeare, Browning, and 
the comparative study of literature, and is neatly 
printed, somewhat in the form of “ Shakespeariana.” 
It is to be edited by Miss Charlotte Porter, the former 
editor of “ Shakespeariana,” and Miss Helen A. Clark. 
Dr. Rolfe, Dr. Furness, and other well-known students 
of literature are to be contributors. The major part 
of the first number is given up to the article on 
“ Facettes of Love, from Browning,” an introductory 
address delivered at the opening of the Browning 
Society at the new Century Club in Philadelphia. 
Persons desiring to communicate with the new publica- 
tion should address “ Poet Lore,” 223 South Thirty- 
eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

—The two well-indexed volumes of “ The Critic” for the 
year 1888 form an admirable summary and review of the 
literary history of the year, including also a glance at 
what is best in art, music, and thedrama. The careful 
reviews, the readable literary and biographical leading 
articles, the agreeable chat of “The Lounger,” the 
selections from current criticism, the notes, news items, 
and answers to queries—all these departments are well 
sustained and of exceeding value to the literary student 
and the general reader. Among the more notable 
articles in these two volumes are essays. by John Bur- 
roughs, E. C. Stedman, Dr. E. E. Hale, George P, 
Lathrop, W. J. Stillman, Professor J. A. Harrison, Miss 
Anna L. Dawes, and others ; while in the way of poet 
the familiar names of Walt Whitman, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Clinton Scollard, Robert Burns Wilson, Edith 
M. Thomas and Helen Grey Cone will be found 
repeated in the indexes. 
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“TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


AN ANTI-SALOON PLEDGE. 


Father Fransioli, a Catholic priest of command- 
ing influence in Brooklyn, N. Y., has inaugurated 
in his parish a moral movement which exactly 
supplements the most promising political movement 
that deals with the temperance question. In the 
field of politics there are probably five people who 
believe in the suppression of the saloons to where 
there is one who believes in the absolute prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture of any beverages which 
may intoxicate. Among his parishioners Father 
Fransioli has found that there are five people who 
‘believe that saloon-drinking is an evil to where there 
is one who believes in total abstinence. He has, 
therefore, united the temperance sentiment of his 
parish against the evil which is obvious. Perfect 
liberty is granted to each individual as to what he 


friends, but each one is plédged not to drink or 
treat in any saloon. 

Father Fransioli was born in one of the Italian 
eantons of Switzerland. With republican beliefs, 
he came to this country, and before the war was 
among those who were not afraid to attack the 
institution of slavery. But his courage in advocating 
the principles of freedom which he had been trained 
in from childhood was far less remarkable than the 
readiness with which he accepted new beliefs which 
American conditions suggested, but which would 
have been absurd in his native country. There 
every one drank, and drunkenness was hardly more 
of an evil than gluttony. Here he found the con- 
ditions changed. A considerable proportion of those 
who drank at all drank to excess. In order to pre- 
vent the wretchedness and degradation which he saw 
resulting, Father Fransioli adopted the principle 
of total abstinence, and advocated it with zeal and 
power. 

Nevertheless, the total abstinence society which 
he established and maintained never reached a 
large membership. ‘The immense parish over which 
Father Fransioli presides is composed almost en- 
tirely of people of foreign birth or parentage. 
Only a small part of them are of the same nation- 
ality as Father Fransioli, but the Irish and Ger- 
mans are as little disposed as the Italians to become 
teetotalers. At the present time the total absti- 
nence society numbers but a little over two hun- 
dred. But Father Fransioli caught the spirit of 
the new temperance movement just as he did that 
of the old, and when political measures for restrict- 
ing the saloons began to be discussed, he joined 
heartily in the agitation. Within his own parish, 
both in his pastoral work and from his pulpit, he 
ealled the attention of his parishioners to the evils 
which came from the saloons, and did not hesitate 
to pronounce them a curse to any neighborhood in 
which they existed. For a Protestant minister to 
do this is easy enough, for neither the saloon- 
keeper nor any of his friends is likely to be a mem- 
ber of his congregation. But with a Catholic priest 
the case is different. There are about sixty saloon- 
keepers among Father Fransioli’s parishioners ; 
yet the Father and his assistant have attacked the 
evils for which his own people were in part respon- 
sible quite as vigorously as our political speakers 
attack the wrongs existing in Ireland. 

Finally the movement has taken definite shape in 
the formation of a branch of the “ League of the 
Cross” which has been built up in England under 
Cardinal Manning. Every member binds himself 
not to patronize any saloon, and to use his influence 
to prevent the introduction of new ones within the 
parish, and secure the prosecution and revoca- 
tion of license of saloon-kegpers who violate the 
laws. Within the first fortnight over 600 mem- 
bers were enrolled. The total abstainers and the 
partial abstainers are working together. Within 
the parish there are 3,000 or 4,000 Catholic men. 
From the favor and enthusiasm with which the 
movement has been received and inaugurated it is 
believed that before long a majority of the parish 
will constitute an anti-saloon force. 

The League will hold meetings fortnightly in a 
large hall which adjoins the parish church. In 
addition to the work of temperance education, the 
League will in its collective capacity act as a law 
‘and order society. When the brewers and distill- 
ers are bringing pressure to bear upon the Excise 
Commissioners to secure the granting ofinew licenses, 
the League will present petitions, signed by its own 
members and by as many residents as possible in 
the neighborhood of the proposed saloons, protesting 


against their establishment. Regarding the saloons 
already established, the chief work of the League 
will be to keep them closed on Sunday. Father 
Barry, the earnest young assistant of Father Fran- 
sioli, told the writer that,the number of saloon- 
keepers who attended church was as nothing com- 
pared with the number of people they kept away, 
and he regarded the enforcement of the Sunday 
laws as a work which the church should take 
definitely in hand. 

One of the most encouraging features about the 
movement is the fact that it is merely the expression 
of a sentiment which is now becoming dominant 
among the Catholic clergy all over the country. 
“The younger priests,” said Father Barry, “are 
almost unanimously in earnest about temperance 
reform.” 


THE WEEK. 
The Associated Press reports that high license 


shall drink in his own home or in the homes of his > has been successful in greatly reducing the number 


of saloons in St. Paul,,Minn. : 


“During the year 1888 361 liquor licenses were 
issued in St. Paul at $1,000 each. During the year 
1887 763 licenses were issued at $100 each. The St. 
Paul saloon-keepers maintain that the high license has 
rendered a great deal of property of less value. _How- 
ever, the men now engaged in saloon business do not 
want anything said about the license law as it exists.” 


In justice to those who maintain that a saloon ought 
never to be licensed, no matter how large the por- 
tion of its profits it pays to the taxpayers, we re- 
print from the “Voice” the comment made by 
the Chicago “ News” (Independent Tariff Reform) 
upon the general workings of high license in that 
city : 

“We have had High License in Illinois five years, 
and, while it is a success as a revenue measure, it is an 
undisguised failure as a temperance measure. It in no 
way checks the consumption of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage, nor does it in the least degree lessen the 
evils or crime from such use. . . . The dives and 
dens, the barrel houses and thieves’ resorts, are as 
bad and as frequent in this city to-day, after five years 
of High License, as they ever were. Call High License 
what it is, an easy way to raise a revenue from vice, 
but let there be an end of indorsing it as a temperanve 
or reform measure.” 


Ex-Mayor Low, in speaking at Baltimore of the 
necessity of some measure of local option in all 
temperance legislation, said: I have often seen in 
some sections of Brooklyn signs bearing the words, 
‘English spoken here.’ 


MUSIC. 
SUNDRY CONCERTS—LEHMANN’S RETURN. 


By Epwarp STEVENSON. 


ee a activity was very considerably less last 

week than during the ten days preceding; a 
moderation that the reviewer appreciates perhaps 
more pleasurably—certainly more practically—than 
the public. Monday night was the rentrée of Mme. 
Lilli Lehmann in opera at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House. On Tuesday evening came a concert of 
chamber-music by the New York String Quartet 
Club; on Thursday afternoon occurred the second 
matinée concert in Mr. Theodore Thomas’s Chick- 
ering Hall orchestral series; and Friday and Satur- 
day afforded repetitions of “Die Meistersinger ” 
and “Siegfried” by Mr. Stanton’s company, to 
large audiences to whom familiarity with Wagner’s 
greater works evidently means increased admira- 
tion. 

It argues well for the substantial undercurrent of 
taste here that so many persons show themselves 
interested in a musical entertainment the essential 
factors whereof must be two violins, a viola, a vio- 
loncello, and in this case a single vocalist’s single 
song. ‘The programme of the String Quartet Club’s 
concert included three numbers: Schumann’s A 
Minor Quartet (a member of the three known as 
Opus 41); an air from Mozart’s “Clemency of 
Titus,” and Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E Flat 
Major, Opus 12. Schumann’s work is that one in 
which the composer shows a particular sympathy 
with Marschner, and which presents some of the 
most charming ideas in composition of this sort— 
a work, too, that has had a special interest to the 
musical student because of the peculiar illustration 
it betrays of the difference between a musician’s 
first and second thoughts, with its alterations and 
odd excisibns. The performance of it by the Club 
was smooth, agreeable, and frequently elegant. 
Mrs. Campbell sang effectively the fine air from 


Mozart’s disused opera; and a musicianly rendition 
of the favorite Mendelssohn work concluded the 
concert. In the skill and taste of Mr. Victor Her- 
bert this Club has a special resource and attrac- 
tion. 

The attentive observer of the current and phases 
of musical interest and talk for some days preced- 
ing Monday could scarcely fail to recognize that 
not only were the New York public heartily pleased 
at Mme. Lehmann’s return to the company of the 
Opera-House, but that the revival of Halévy’s 
“The Jewess” was taken with a special apprecia- 
tion and intelligent interest. It is true that. in 
this city (where it has been sung four or five 
times in the progress of two particular seasons) 
Halévy’s masterpiece cannot be looked on as mori- 
bund. Nevertheless, neither in his own country— 
France—nor in Europe has the full degree of praise 
and musical recognition fallen to the lot of the com- 
poser, nor his individuality been adequately sepa- 
rated from Meyerbeer, who has so overtopped and 
overshadowed him. Justat present there seems to bea 
better discrimination progressing as to Halévy. He 
was an extraordinary man, and the chances are 
that, through this one magnificent opera, a model 
of French grand opera, and that aJso in his delight- 
ful and very unlike work, “L’EKclair,” his fame 
and future hearing will be more secure than even 
Meyerbeer’s. Somebody once replied to a German 
musical reviewer who observed that “ Halévy was 
only an imitator of Meyerbeer:” “Yes, if to 
have five genuinely musical ideas where Meyer- 
beer had one is to ‘imitate,’ you are right.” 
There seems no doubt that Halévy possessed* 
an ampler fund of musical feeling, a stock of nat- 
ural, refined melody, a certitude in expressing it, 
and a terse, vigorous style that Meyerbeer, who so 
often padded and diluted his long operas and elab- 
orated very artificial and uninteresting ideas, seldom 
attained. ‘The Jewess” is among the works of 
its school and time least apt to yield place. Its 
force and freshness never have been better attested 
in recent years than by some of the representations 
in German at the Metropolitan, and the other night 
every scene appeared to give thorough pleasure. 
Mme. Lehmann’s reception was as cordial as possible. 
On her entrance, dressed in the semi-Oriental garb 
of Rachel, she received round after round of applause. 
Her fine voice, to be numbered among the dozen 
best and best-trained ones, whatever their owners’ 
nationalities may be, is in its usual excellent condi- 
tion, and her execution is as easy and secure as in 
former winters. The part of Rachel is the one in 
which Mme. Lehmann unites to her always present 
musical feeling an amount of emotional expression 
not found in some of her more notable and brilliant 
roles, and she has herself signified more than once 
a particular preference for it. Nothing could be 
finer than the great scene, ‘He comes back—he 
comes back!” which follows the departure of Prince 
Leopold from Eleazar’s house, leaving Rachel in 
the darkness of the room, the lightning flashing out- 
side supposed to be its only illumination, as she 
waits with a tumult of guilty apprehensions filling 
her mind. ‘Scribe never reached a finer dramatic 
height, and Halévy was entirely equal to its 
spirit. Mme. Lehmann sang it with deep effect, 
and was four times recalled, with Mr. Max 
Alvary (who obligingly undertook the part of 
Leopold for the week, or the opera could not have 
been performed) and the other artists. As Eleazar 
Mr. Julius Perotti produced a fairly favorable im- 
pression. 

“The Mastersingers” drew a very large audience 
on Wednesday. On Saturday morning the entire 
house was sold out, and at the afternoon representa- 
tion of “Siegfried ”’ people gladly stood in double 
rows to listen to Mr. Alvary, Mrs. Moran-Olden, 
Mr. Fischer, and Mr. Sedelmayr in one of the 


most beautiful performances the work has ever re- 


ceived here, and one so satisfactory to the (at least) 
three thousand persons present that there were 
fourteen recalls for singers and conductor! After 
such a passing testimony as this, it is decidedly 
humorous for some of the newspapers to say that 
the days of Wagner and of opera in German are 
waning in New York! | 

Mr. Theodore: Thomas’s Thursday afternoon pro- 
gramme was most acceptably performed ; and these 
concerts in Chickering Hall seem likely to be counted 
among the best attended of the midwinter. The 
overture by Schubert in E minor presented on this 
occasion is undoubtedly a novelty; but it is a work 
of nearly the minimum of importance, and by no 
means impressive. The Grieg music offered four 
descriptive pictures, of which the second and third 
are especially successful. 


| 

| 
| 
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A NEWSPAPER IN THE YEAR 
2889, 


Twenty years ago the “ Earth Chron- 
icle’s ” subscription list contained but a 
few hundred thousand names, and then 
Mr. Fritz Napoleon Smith bought it for a 
mere trifle, and originated telephonic 
journalism. Instead of being printed, 
the “ Earth Chronicle” is every morning 
spoken to subscribers, who, in interesting 
conversations with reporters, statesmen, 
and scientists, learn the news of the day. 
Furthermore, each subscriber owns a 
phonograph, and to this instrument he 
leaves the task of gathering the news 

whenever he happens not to be in a mood 

to listen directly himself. As for pur- 
chasers of single copies, they can at a 
very trifling cost learu all that is in the 
paper of the day at any of the innumer- 
able phonographs set up nearly | every- 
where. Fritz Smith’s innova- 
tion galvanized the old newspaper. In 
the course of a few years the number of 
subscribers grew to be 85,000,000, and 
Smith’s wealth went on growing, till now 
it reaches the almost unimaginable fig- 
ures of $10,000,000,000. This lucky hit 
has enabled him to erect his new building, 
a vast edifice with four fagades, each 
3,250 feet in width, over which proudly 
floats the hundred-starred flag of the 
Union. Thanks to the same lucky hit, he 
is to-day king of newspaperdom ; indeed, 
he would be king of all the Americans, 
too, if Americans could ever accept a king. 
You do not believe it? Well, then, look 
at the plenipotentiaries of all nations and 
our ministers themselves crowding about 
his door, entreating his counsels, begging 
for his approbation, imploring the aid of 
his all-powerful organ. Reckon up the 
number of scientists and artists that he 
supports, of investors that he has under 
his pay. a ules Verne, in the February 
“ Forum.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS 
OF 


P. H. SHERIDAN. 


himself. A thrilling Autobiog- 
The Romantic Career of a Great 


Sadar, told in his own wo 


Two octavo volumes, 


maps, steel prints, woodcuts, ete. 
binding, plain edges, per vol., $3 00; 


In full sheep binding, library “style, marbled 

edges, per vol., $4 WW; per 

In Fg 4 seal Russia, marbled edges, per vol., 

In a a half morocco binding, marbled edges, per 

In full irkey beveled boards, antique 

and gilt edges, per vol., $8 00 
n tree calf, full gilt edges, hand’ gan. 
vol., $12 00; per set 


$6 00 


10 00 
00 
24 00 


The most valuable work published in many years. 


A Library of American Literature 


From the earliest settlement to the present 
time. net and Edited by E C. Sted- 
man and Ellen Mackay Hutciiinson. In ten 
elegant octavo volumes of ove > 500 pages each. 

Fifteen full-page portraits to each vol- 
ume. Many of these are very rare and valuable. 


CONTENTS: 


Vol. I. Early Colonial Literature, 1607-1675. 
vi . Later Colonial Literature, 1676-1764. 
‘* II. Literature of the Revolution, 1765-1777. 
** LV. Literature of the Republic— Constitutional 
1788-1820. 
= terature of the Republic, 1821-1834. 
Vi. VIL, , VIII. Literature of the Republic, 1835- 


‘* [X., X. Literature of the Republic, 1861-1887. 
Fully representing the writers that have 
arisen since the beginning of the civil war. 

Cloth, with ink and gold back and side stamp, 
Extra Cloth, gilt top, broad margins, professional 
Leather, library style, marbled edges, per vol- 


Half Turkey Morocco, gilt back, cloth _— 
broad margins, gilt 5 00 


We solicit from 
ladies and gentlemen out of em- 
ployment. 


All the above weehe sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price. 
Send for complete of our publi- 
cations. 


‘Charles L. Webster & Company, 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


New Stories by Emma Marshall. 


BISHOP’S CRANWORTH ; 
Or, Rosamond’s 


IN THE CITY OF FLOWERS. 


A Story of Florence. 


** Mrs. Marshall is indefat hog te in producing boo 

for girls; the thing is are all so 
good. In the * City of Flowers’ and ‘ Bisho apes « — 
worth’ are two most attractive 

in reality chronicles of girls’ lives, ne FEE. with 
Mrs. Marshall’s well-known skill the re rk and fears, 
ope iors and sorrows, the whole gamut of the changes 
of girl life.”’—[London Athenzum. 


By Canon Liddon. 


ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. 


(JUST READY.) 
Sermons Bearing Chiefly on the 
Two Comings of our Lord. 
' BY H. P. LIDDON, D.D, 


CANON OF ST. PAUL’S, LONDON. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. 


Sermons Bearing Chiefly on the 
Resurrection of our Lord. 
BY H. P. LIDDON, D.D. 
2 vols, 302 and 320 PAGES. $3.00 


** Dr. Liddon addresses maiety the intellect and the 
conscience. His chastened el Oqaenee. completeness 
of grasp of subject, accurate scholarship. deep, a 
faith, and supreme sincerity of aim are enough 
themselves to give him the first -_— ———— the 
preachers of the day, and to make worthy 
x to be read but to be studied. London 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
$4 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


The following works by the 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D.., 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


MATTHEW, - 76 
MARK AND LUKE, 1 75 
1 75 

ROMANS, 1 75 


Life of Christ, - (Harpers) $1 75 
Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 


edge, - : Harpers) 6 00 

| Old Testament Shadows of New 
0/ Testament Truths, (Harpers) 3 00 
A Layman’s Story, - - 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) | T 
PART I.—SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 
TIONS. 
PART II._FAMILY PRAYERS, 
ln Aid of 
(EB. P. & Co.) 


A el J. R. GILMORE and 
‘Howard & Hulbert ) 


1 50 
1 50 


1 00 


Bryant’s Library of Poetry. 


2,000 CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


The cream of 700 volumes. The complet- 
est, and best. The most compl 


or 
work of the kind aver issued,’’ says the ** New Yo A 
y il ustrated. 


conta ‘and tifull and 
continu ly, pays good car . For 
“Publishers,” 30 Lafayette 
Pisa 


) & LAND. Rev. James B, 


$1.00, post-paid. 


riginal. ‘ e ar, 


‘Genuinely Serviceable.” 


That is what Rev. Joszrx of Hartford, 
says about Assott and Gitmore’s Life of Jesus inter- 
woven from the words of the four Evangelists, en- 
titled ** The Gospel History: with Notes, Original and 
Selected, from 300 Authors.”’ 

Other well-known religious teachers praise it, too. 
“**I met it by accident and planned to buy it at once. 
I have examined it in plan and in detail. I like it 
much.”” Rev. CHas. 8. Roprnson, D.D.——‘* Labor- 
saving and suggestive.”” Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, 


oon ‘D.D.—* Unique, compact, and interesting.’’ Prof. 
A. C. Kenpricx.—‘*Compact, well written, instruct- 


ive.” Bishop J. H. Vincent, D.D,——‘“* Most heartily 
commend it, not only to teachers, but also for use in 
families, especially for reading at family prayers.”’ 
Rev. 8. B. Hatuipay.——“* Just the thing for a pastor’s 
study-table.”” Rev. A. H. Braprorp, D.D.—‘“* The 
more it is used the more it will be prized.’”” Hznry 
Warp BEEcHER. 

*.* 16mo. 840 pages. Cloth, red edges. Price, $1.50. 
Your Bookseller will get it, or the Publisher will mail 
it on receipt of the price. 


Fords, Howard & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


The Ladies’ 


Home Journal 


Iffers the Highest Prices 
or the Best Obtainable Mat- 
er in all its Departments. 
New Features, Ideas or Sug- 
gestions that will give the 
JourNAL Unique Originality, 
are always acceptable, and 
will find a ready market at 
the office of the JouRNAL. 
CurTIs PUBLISHING Co., 


Pa. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 
Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 


A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 


an & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL 
Home Paper 


Doit 


wae our address on a Postal Card to 

ress Company, ted, Phila., 

Seawke and get a Sample Copy Free. 
FOR 


MONEY WoMmeEN 


We offer an easy way to make hundreds of 
dollars between now and July Ist, 1889. We pay 
Good Wages, as a free present 
besides offering to the rson 
who shall do the best work for us: $400 to 
the second, and so on down. These prizes 
are EXTRA comperfsation to the best workers. 
A good chance to pay off that mortgage, secure 
a home, or start housekeeping. 


CURTIS PUBLISHINC CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 
§ current editions. Send lc. 
BOOKS ‘conditions pin 


Jorctur catalogue and for 
WANTED New 


New York School Book 
Clearing House 
Nos. 66 and 68 | ioe St. 


THE NEW*HYMN 


ANGIENT & % 
Send for particula 
to the publishers\ ni 


*AND*TUNE> 
e 99 


3 
Chas. SRobf 
érms, sample copies, aie 
He CENTURY Co:35 East |725t.NU%* 


PERFECT: MUSIC BOOKS 


» are possibDie—bu TSO 
CO.’S matchless oe aly just on the line. 


Emerson's Easy Anthems, 


dozen) are 49 in number—quite 
one for each Sunday in the year, and are full of 
grace and beauty. 


Ss on ng H armony, is a new 


very perfect ”’ Singing Classes, 
perhaps the best of a long series & tioks by the 


same author. 
The Graded Singing School, 
ges, is a 


msiodie, prac meth 
practical teac teacher, and is wy a rit th good 
Laer for successful work 
Jehovah’s Praise, gy or $9 per dozen) 
a full size Church Music Book. 1 
ber of Anthems and Tunes for ‘with & ales Gieea. 


Songs, and a multitude of melodious exer- 
cises for classes. 
35 cts., $3.60 doz 
Temp e Chi m es, 
just published, isa very superior collection of new 
Gospel Songs, of Hymns and es. 
cts. .20 doz.) b 
Praise in Song, $420 doz.) by 
is a new Praise book, full lot 
uncommonly ood music and hymns. A very 
perfect ”’ er for vestry singing. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston 
C. H. Dirrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


$6 per doz.) by 


EASTER MUSIC 


In the four is 


through and in connection with the Responsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all together,after them. 


interspersed 


—By— 
RY R. Murray. 
OUS,ByJ.E-HALL 


THE KING OF 
VIOR VICTOR 

MORNING. 

THE RISEN CHRIST.»). 


ta cach by mail, postpaid 
S10 0 per hundred by express, not prepaid, 
In the six following, the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them, 
proms r references being given to show how the music 
be used to best advantage with the oe Responses. 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


Issue. 
CAROLS by 


“PATRICK Lonenz, D { CAR 
ASTE G WITH CAROLS, by ROOT,» 
Is RISEN. WITH CARO -OOT, MURRAY, 
TOWNER, 


THE STORY of the RESURRECTION, 


Price same as for the Services. for our Catalogue of 
Easter Music of all kinds. Parti Lemar? no account with us,are 

uested send CH UR HEC satisfactory references. 
THE J HN.CH -Cinoinnati,a. 
19 East 1 PAN pad, New Yor ty. 


“|SANKEY & STEBBINS’ 


New Song Book 


ALE GHORUS, 


Composed and Arranged by 
IRA D. SANKEY AND GEO. C. STEBBINS 


Bound in Boards, 830 per 100 weueam 
One copy by mail on receipt of price 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS, 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 


F. P. CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotton of 
Dye. our Dye. 
Guaranteed Retail stores 
927 Broad- 
way, 2 West 
crock, 14th St., and 
The wearing 218 Wes 
125th Street, 
New York. 
passed. 107 State St., 
Send for ‘hicago. 
price-list. 


Memorial Tablets 


richly engraved in 
brass or bronze. 
Special designs ar- 
ranged upon re- 
quest. Send for 
new illustrated 
alogue. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA. 


A meeting was held in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday night of 
last week under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Chautauqua Assembly. A 
vesper service was held, and afterward 
an address was delivered by Bishop J. H. 
Vincent on the general subject of the 
functions and growth of the Chautauqua 
Idea. Bishop Vincent said : 

“The Chautauqua’thought is a protest 
against the idea that education consists 
chiefly in the acquisition of knowledge— 
so much knowledge, so much education. 
I have known a number of men who knew 
a great deal who were not in any just 
sense well-educated men. The boy who 
goes out of college is not supposed to 
know so much, but he is supposed to have 
acquired the mental discipline by which 
he may know at will throughout the rest 
of his life. A man may have intellectual 
powers, he may be able to concentrate 
his attention upon a single subject for 
hours, he may be able to analyze it, to 
look at the fundamental principles on 
which it is based, may be able to express 
himself upon it with clearness and force 
and effectiveness, and may not be in any 
just sense an educated man. 

“ Against that abominable mercenary 
idea which has such ahold upon the Ameri- 
can people, which makes all thoughtful 
men anxious about our future, Chautauqua 
protests. John goes to school so many 
winters—so many years—that he may get 
a knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, enough to enable him to trans- 
act business and ‘get along,’ as_ the 
phrase goes, in this world. There are 
to-day hundreds of thousands of American 
children who are sent to school for no 
other purpose than to make themselves. 
more effectual machines for the transac- 
tion of business. 

“ Another Chantauqua idea is that edu- 
eation of the highest sort is the preroga- 
tive of all classes of people. Chautauqua 
teaches that if a boy wishes to be a black- 
smith, it would be well for him to seek a 
college education. He may not need a 
college education in order to be a success- 
ful blacksmith, but I insist that no man 
has a right to let himself out to be a mere 
machine. The blacksmith boy is one of 
these days to marry an American girl, 
and she has a right to demand of the man 
who offers her his hand and heart that he 
be more than a machine for earning a 
living and accumulating presty, but 
that he be a man. And I want John, 
coming out of the high school, to be able 
to say, ‘Now, am going to ask my 
father about that. I heard him say that 
Addison’s essay in such a number of the 
«Spectator ” was one of the finest bits of 
literature in the eighteenth century, and 
I’m going to get his opinion on what the 
teacher said about Addison to-day.’ ‘Who 
is your father?’ ‘Oh, he’s the black- 
smith, round the corner.’ I want that 
blacksmith boy to be a member of the 
church, a man who reverences God, 
thinks about him, and is able from the 
Holy Scriptures to talk intelligently and 
helpfully to his brethren. And I want 
that blacksmith boy to be a good Amer- 
ican citizen. I would have him a man 
who thinks for himself and refuses to 
accept dictation from any authority on 
any platform. An American citizen must 
think for himself, must read and know 
in order to think for himself intelligently, 
broadly, and fairly. 

«“ Another Chautauqua idea is that edu- 
cation is the prerogative of people all 
through life. There are a great many 
women who all at once awaken to this 
fact : ‘My children are getting a better 
education than I. While I stay down 
here my children are growing higher and 
higher.’ One of the saddest sights in 
this world is that of children who are 
receiving education and parents who are 
satisfied to stay where they are and toil 
and serve with no returning sympathy 
from those who owe everything to them. 
—t. says to people no longer 
young, ‘ You have an opportunity ; you 
may read; you may think; you may 
develop.’ 

“ The whole manhood educated, educat- 
ing influences in the whule of life, intel- 
lectual power increased, and the whole 
world of knowledge brought to people 
who have supposed that there was so little 
opportunity for them—this, in a hurried 
way, is the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Union.” 


THE ALPHABET OF CHURCH 
SOCIALS. 


The church entertainments that are de- 
vised to raise money for various ends— 
pastor’s salary, parsonage building and 
furnishing, church building and repairing, 
furnish mission funds, etc.—have, as “The 
Faithful Witness” remarks, exhausted 
the alphabet. We have art socials and 
authors’ socials, blackberry and broom 


brigade and busy bee, cream, cake, calico, | 


and charade, doreas and donkey, ever- 
green and Easter, farewell and fan, gar- 
den and gift, harvest home and Hallow- 
een, ice-cream and instrumental, jug- 
breaking and jelly-making, knitting and 
keepsake, lawn and literary, May queen, 
Martha Washington, and mission, necktie 
and New Year, old folks’ and old fashion, 
pink and pound, quarterly, reading and 


raspberry, spelling-bee and strawberry, | 


tea-drinking, tableaux and Thanksgiving, 
union and variety, white, yuletide, young 
folks’ and zenana socials. It is suggested 
that the alphabet be completed by a few 
xtra xcentric socials, if it is possible for 
any progressive church to arrange it. 


—A church at Almont, Mich., raises 
money in a novel way. A box is placed 
in the church, and the members on their 
birthdays drop as many pennies into the 
box as they are years old. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


We print below our clubbing rates 
with leading publications, for the con- 
venience of subscribers who wish to 
pay for several periodicals in one re- 
mittance, thereby saving time and 
money. Any communication as to 
change of address or complaint should 
be addressed direct to the publishers, 
as our responsibility ceases after you 
have received the first copy of any 
publication except our own. 

In ordering, add the price of The 
Christian Union ($3.00) to the cLusB 
price mentioned in the list. 

If you want rates for any periodical 
not mentioned, write us and we will 
send you terms by return mail. 


REGULAR CLUB 
PRICE. PRICE. 
American - 8150 25 
agazine,.... 300 
Garden, 2 00 1 50 
Atlantic Monthly, £00 3 50 
The Book Buyer. © 1 00 90 
Babyhood, 150 125 
4 00 3 50 
English Illustrated Magazine, 175 1 50 
Forum, @ 5 00 4 50 
Harper’s Magazine, ...-.-.- 400 350 
Weekly, 4 00 3 50 
Young People, .. 200 1 75 
Ho e- ak ee . e 2 00 i 75 
Lippincott’s Magazine, .. . 2 60 
Littell’s Livin MC. 00 7 25 
Macmillan’s Magazine,. .. 300 275 
North American Review, . . b+ 4 50 
aint Nichol@s,.... 00 
scientific American, .... 300 + 75 
Scribner’s azine, ...- 300 +75 
The Indepen ent, 3 00 275 
Wide Awake, ....+..+-+ 240 210 
Youth’s Companion, New 8S 
Youth’s companion, Renewal, . 1 75 175 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ANUARY 1, 1889. 

Premium Receipts in 1888, - - 3,404,964 16 
Interest Receipts in 1888, - - 1,730,120.97 
Total Receipts during the year - 5,135,085.13 
Disbursements to Policy-holders, 

and for expenses, taxes, &c., - 4,045,408.26 
Assets January 1,1889, - - - 33,819,034.97 
Total Liabilities, - - - - 28,252,979.73 
Surplus by Ct., Mass., and N. Y. 

standard, - - + - §,566,055.24 
Surplus by many States, - - 7,325,000 00 
Policies in force January 1, 1889, 

67,749, insuring, 102,904,303.44 


Policies issued in 1888, 
8,083, insuring, 


MORGAN BULKELEY, President. 
J. C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. | 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H. W. Sr. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


- 16,094,587.00 


New Winter Resort. 


THE PRINCESS ANNE|$% 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


This new, artistic, and completely appointed hotel i 
on the ATLANTIC 


. W. ALMY, Man r 

Or 8. E. CRITTENDEN (late of HYGEIA HOTEL 
OLD POINT COMFORT. VA» Broadway, New 
York (Room 4). 


WANTS. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


SEVERAL YOUNG LADIES can be cared for 
in an American family’s Christian home in Stutt- 
gart, Germany. Address or call on D. B. Ivison, 
753 Broadway. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our *‘new plan to make money by obbtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
men who want to know how to do it. Please write 
us and find out. $PusLisHer CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE ADVERTISER is desirous of securing a 
set of *‘ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep,’’ French 
chromos which were offerei as premiums to sub- 
scribers of The Christian Union in the Seventies. 
Please address, stating terms and conditions, C. 
F. R., C. U. Office. 


HAMMOND.—Good as new in every respect- 
Been in use only a short time. Splendid oppor, 
tunity to secure a good typewriter at a good deal 
less than first cost. J. N. B., Christian Union 
Office. 


WANTED-—By an English young lady, a position as 
governess or companion; speaks German and 
French. fluently, having lived ten years in Han. 
over, also resided in Paris and Geneva. Also 
teacher of music. For further information write 
to Miss M. H. W., 65 Whitney Ave., New Haven 
Conn. 


THE WIDOW of a Presbyterian clergyman resid- 
ing in Edinburgh, Scotland, has accommodation 
for a few boarders, whose parents may be desirous 
of obtaining for them the advantages of the best 
schools, and where their studies can be superin- 
tended at home. Address A. B. C., Christian 
Union Office, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


A LADY from North Germany, who recently made 
a tour of Denmark, Sweden. and Norway, as far 
as the North Cape, has prepared three lectures, 
illustrated with 185 stereopticon views, suitable 
for schools, parlor entertainments, or charitable 
organizations. Each lecture is complete in itself, 
and can be given in English or German. Refers 
to Professor W. L. Kingsley, editor of **The New 
Englander,’’ New Haven, Conn. Address L. B. N., 
90 York Square, New Haven, Conn. 


A COUNTRY HOME for sale amongst the hills 
of Northern New Jersey, suitable for an all-year- 
round residence. Nine-room house, fitted up 
with all improvements. Necessary outbuildings. 
Fruit in variety and abundance. Location pleas- 
ant and beautiful. Forty-five minutes’ ride from 
New York. For full particulars address K. V., 
Christian Union Office. 


FOR SALE in Woodstock, Conn., a large house 
with twenty-two sleeping-rooms, two and a half 
stories high, fronting on a Park of thirty or forty 
acres, with ground enough for a large garden, 
and stable adjoining. It is beautifully located, 
commanding an extensive view in one of the 
healthiest villages in New England. The present 
owner is obliged to sell on account of the ill health 
of his wife, and desires a smaller house with less 
care and responsibility. Being within a stone’s 
throw of a thriving Academy, this property would 
furnish an excellent opportunity for an enterpris- 
ing man with a family of ci ildren whom he wished 
to educate. During the summer a profitable busi- 
ness could be conducted in entertaining summer 
boarders, and the rest of the year the house will 
pay expenses. I am personally interested in this 
property and know all about it, and will be glad 
to correspond with any one who might become 
a possible purchaser. A. D. Chandler, Manager 
Christian Union. 


NOTICE. 


The First CHurcn in Pittsfield, 
Mass., will observe the 125th Anniversary of its Or- 
ganization, February 7, °89. If any former or absent 
members of the church or parish have not received 
invitations to be present, they are hereby cordially 
invited. An historical address will be delivered in the 
morning. In the afternoon various papers of histor- 
ical interest will be read, and in the evening short 
addresses are expected from various gentlemen. 

J. L. JENKINS, 
For Committee. 


The cabinet organ was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
cellence of 


of the $22 TO $900. great World’s 
Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have invari- 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred styles 
from $22 to $900 or more. Illustrated catalogues 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are su- 
perior to all N 
recognize the high ex 
ence achieved GRAND & UPRIGHT b 
makers in the art of piano building, 
superiority. This they attribute solely to the 
somaaeianble improvement introduced by them in the 
1882, and now known as the “Mason & HaMLin 
o STRINGER,” by the use of which is secured the 
d and refinement of tone, to- 
ther with greatly increased capacity for s 
tune, and other important advantages. 
Acircular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
@red purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 


er with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant, 
gee and cneee sold for cash or easy payments; 


for 


also rented. 
HAMLIN ORGAN ANDPLANO,CO. 


How to Clothe the Babies. 


who are still purchasing 
materials to make up for JN- 
FANTS' WEAR will be convinced 
by an examination of our stock that 
they can do much better by buying 
the goods ready made. , 


We serve absent buyers by mail as 
well as if they were in the store. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, New York, 
€00D 


Finish. 
Children 
50 .70 75. 


4% 
| 


FERRIS’ Pat. 


Misses 
Ring Buckle at Hip -70 .75 .80 85 


for Hose Supporters. ” ; 
Tape-fastened Buttons “1.00 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes, 4: 
BestMaterials 


throughout, 
FIT 
ALL 


Y 
MARSHALL FIELD & CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 


STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


Bankers’ & Merchants” 


FOR THE INSURING OF LIVES 


are now issuing policies on a New Plan at 
about the same cost as the essment Insur- 
ance Associations and at rates about 40 % less 
than the Old Line Companies. Our policies 
combine the best features of both, and are 
incontestable and have a paid-up value after 


three years, with dividends after the fifth year. 
For particulars apply to 
ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 


32 and 34 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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m 
| FOLK AND VIRGINIA BEACH R. R., and on 
direct line between the North and South. A primeval 
pine forest of about 1,000 acres, with beautiful drives 
and walks. Asa health resort it has no superior. For 
further — etc., address 
a 
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£G 
{ 
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CORSET age 
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? 7ceé. 
For sale by all NE . P 
Leading Retailers, é Send 
| FERRIS BROS. Mtrs. | _for 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


~~ Jan. 31, 1889. 


- THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 


By CHARLES WorcESTER CLARK. 


After all, the masses are moved ‘not so 
much by selfishness as by prejudice. This 
prejudice is of two kinds, traditional and 
local. Its traditional force is shown by 
the fact that communities side by side 
and identical in character and interest re- 
main for decade after decade politically 
opposed. The sons are expected to fol- 
low in the footsteps of the fathers. The 
permanence of party names undoubtedly 
helps to prevent the natural division of 
voters on the line of principle. Principles 
are forgotten in devotion to the party 
which once represented them. Loyalty 
to party becomes a passion, and not so 
long as an excuse can be found for re- 
maining where he is will the average par- 
tisan desert to the other side. Party dis- 
tinctions that stood the shock of the Civil 
War yield to no mere practical question. 
The principle at the root is not clearly 
seen. Itis the old name, “the party of 
Jefferson,” “the party of the Union,” not 
the new cause, that holds. ‘“ The multi- 
tude,” says Macauiay, “is more easily in- 
terested for the most unmeaning badge 
or the most insignificant name than for 
the most important principle.” 

Side by side with this traditional preju- 
dice is the local prejudice ; by which I do 
not mean local interest, but an apparent 
inability in the people to see National, 
State, and municipal affairs in their true 
proportions. It is, of course, the spirit 
of provincialism again. The fact that 
parties in each State and town are the 
same as in the Nation at large is sufficient 
evidence of it. This prejudice has @ 
double action. Aided alike by the 
tyranny and the convenience of party 
organization, it causes men to divide into 
parties on the same lines in the local as 
in the National election. So the second 
effect follows inevitably from the first ; 
namely, local questions are subordinated 
to National, or else National questions to 
local. Common sense occasionally vent- 
ures so far as to declare that it matters 
not whether the mayor of Bigville be a 
Republican or a Democrat, but no one 
yet dares maintain the rash truth that the 
qualifications of a candidate for the gov- 
ernorship are not affected by his opinions 
of protection and free trade. Asa rule, 
too, in spite of common sense, Jones is 
elected mayor of Bigville because he is a 
free trader, just as Smith is elected gov- 
ernor of the State because he is a protec- 
tionist. This state of things is as mis- 
chievous as it is absurd. It is impossible 
to bring local questions to decision at the 
polls. And, again, with reverse action, 
National questions are obscured. Men 
join a given National party because they 
approve of the position of its local repre- 
sentatives on some comparatively unim-. 
portant question of city or State. Green 
votes for protection becanse he agrees 
with the Republicans of Grand County in 
favoring high license, and Gray votes for 
free trade because the Bigville Demo- 
crats oppose an increase of the municipal 
debt. Personal arguments abound. “How 
can you be a Democrat when the only 
saloon in town is kept by a Democrat ?” 
“ How can you be a Republican when the 
Republican city treasurer has just de- 
faulted 2?” This is not nonsense. Facts 
like these influence votes, and must be 
considered in studying the spirit of our 
polities. 

If we had taken a representative group 
of Americans, evenly divided as to party, 
in the late election, we might have found 
something like this: A is a protection- 
ist because he helped found the party of 
freedom, and B because he admires the 
candidate. C is a Democrat because he 
believes in tariff reform, and D because 
he always has been one. A Junior is a 
Republican because his father is, and B 
Junior is 2 Democrat because the politi- 
eal economies teach free-trade. E is a 
protectionist because a Democratic ring 
controls the City Hall, and F because the 
campaign orator has convinced him that 
Democratic success means low wages. 
His brother G, again, is a Democrat be- 
cause the campaign orator has failed to 
convince him, and his cousin H because 
most of the respectable peopie he knows 

‘Y is a protectionist because the 
government did not buy his land for the 
new post-office ; and because Congress has 
voted to deepen the ditch that drains his 


cellar Z is a tariff reformer. Scattering 
here and there are those who have ear- 
nestly tried to solve the problems pre- 
sented—have thought and studied and 
prayed ; and more numerous than any 
single class are those who swear by the 
one newspaper they read.—[ Atlantic 
Monthly. 


A CLERICAL ANECDOTE. 


The Listener [of the Boston “ Tran- 
script”’} has occasionally told a story 
from the old town of Wrentham, a place 
which, owing to the absence of railroads 
and large manufacturing, has preserved 
its old New England character and flavor 
much longer than the majority of towns 
in Massachusetts. It is like Mr. How- 
ells’s old Hatboro’; let all its friends 
devoutly hope that the new railroad that 
it is to have will not change it into the 
new Hatboro’.. The Listener is not, how- 
ever, going off into a disquisition about 
old-fashioned and new-fashioned New 
England towns; he is simply about to 
tell an insignificant but characteristic 
anecdote coming from old Wrentham. 
There lived there, years ago,a notable 
old physician, Dr. B by name, who 
was tall and commanding in stature, 
with a pair of lungs that could make his 
speech distinctly heard a good way with- 
out-any effort. He wasa stanch Univer- 
saljst in a “blue” Orthodox parish, and 
rarely attended church. When he did, 
the whole congregation was on the qui 
vive, with its attendant rustle, as he 
marched down the broad aisle to the pew 
he always rented for his family. On a 
special occasion a classmate of his, Dr. 
P , a clergyman who was well known 
in Wrentham, having fitted for college 
there at Old Day’s Academy, and with 
whom the Doctor had had many a theo- 
logical spar, was to preach. It was one 
of those gala Sundays in the country 
when the meetin’-house is packed, and all 
were delighted to see the Doctor one of 
the most attentive listeners in that per- 
spiring audience ; it was in mid-June. 
After the services the people lingered 
long in the vestibule and on the steps to 
talk about the season’s promise for crops, 
etc. No potato bugs in those good old 
days, and no speculation about the rail- 
road! The people, too, wanted to see 
the two big doctors meet and shake hands. 
Soon they stood face to face—D.D. and 
M.D.—both towering head and shoulders 
above the upturned faces around them. 
After the “ Howdo youdo, Doctor ?” and 
the other “‘ How do you do, Doctor ?” and 
the exchange of the proper formalities, 
Dr. P said : 

‘¢‘ How did you like my sermon ?” 

“T was highly entertained—highly en- 
tertained,” said Dr. B “A most 
elaborate discourse upon an acute subject, 
well written and well delivered ; but 
very injudicious.” 

Injudicious !”” exclaimed the doctor of 
divinity. ‘“ Injudicious? Why, what do 
you mean, Doctor ?” 

“Oh, only this, my dear friend,” said 
B.; “you have come to a country village, 
and expounded and exposed ‘ The Secret 
Will of God’ to a mixed audience for 
over an hour ; and there isn’t an old gos- 
sip that has heard you but will blab it all 
over town before the week is out. And I 
don’t think you'll be thanked for letting 
it out, Doctor—I really don’t.” 


—In a speech Wendell Phillips once 
made use of the following illustration : 
“Expect the authorities of Boston to en- 
force the law! I should as soon put a 
peck of potatoes on the top of the ground 
and read to them an essay from Flint on 
agriculture, and expect a crop.” The 
gentleman who tells the story in “ The 
Cambridge Daily” afterward approached. 
him, and said: “ Mr. Phillips, | am euri- 
ous to know whether that was impromptu 
or studied ?” “Did I say that ?” he re- 
plied. ‘ Well, I not only did not pre- 
pare it beforehand, but [ did not even 
know I had said it until you reminded 
me.” 

—Says a writer in the Boston “ Tran- 
script :’ “I once attended a course of 
lectures on the Latin Language given by 
Professor Everett at the Lowell Institute, 
and at each lecture I saw somebody’s 
Irish cook, who probably never heard of 
Virgil before. Some one had given her 
a ticket, and she used it conscientiously.” 
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Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, allthe 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mez/ and ex- 
Press sizes tosuit allwants. Our NEW GUIDE, rro 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
ss CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


OWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 
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Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
60 I.arge Greenhouses ie Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay you to 
for Roses Alone. have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD Co., ™—" West Grove, Pa 


j ENLARGED and IMPROVED. 
A hands me book of 168 pages 
hundred illustrations an 
beaut:i's. colored plates, paint- 
ed from nature; tells all about the 

THE BEST ard MOST COMPLETE Catalo 


including rare novelties of sterling 

ARM ANNU Al ror | SRO merit—Bulbs, Plants, Thorough- 

bred Stock and Fancy Poultry. 

Mailed free to all customers: to others on receipt of 10 cts., which may be deducted from first order. 


e published for the Garden and Farm. 

FOR 20 CENTS (ten 2c. seem we will mail the FARM ANNUAL and one liberal packet 
each of Royal Prize, (Fancy, Show and Giant) Pansies, 15 magnificent 

named varieties, mixed, Eckford’s New Sweet Peas, and our Fordhook Largest-flowered Phlox, 
OR one package each of New Greek Winter Onion, long keeper, delicate flavor, New Mid-Summer 
Lettuce of superb quality, and the new Matchless Tomato. Both Vegetables and Flowers, six 
grand varieties of unequaled merit, mailed (with the Fax Annua/) for 40 cents in stamps. We want 
everyone who orde:. our New Catalogue, also to try our Warranted SEEDS—Few egual—none better, 
4a IF YOU WANT MORE information, or have no stamps handy, then write for BURPEE’S 
SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any address, on Postal Card. P’rite Now / 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


wed The Greatest Novelty 


It originated with us in 1835 ¢ is entirely hardy, havi i 
. Winters without protection. Write THIS northern 
you can have a plant 

n pk, distinct'y striped, and dashed with white and carmine:; free bl $ 
ol in a new name, bet a genuine novelty. Price $1.00, ond 
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LY’S 


offers valuable Cash PRIZES for their product. 


SPECIAL PRICES 

for MARKET CARDENERS., ELY & co. 
OvER 6,000,000 page boat to ba that it 
of the largest and most reliable house, and they use 


Ferry’s Seeds 


aa D. M. FERRY & CO. are 
acknowledged to be the 


mm Largest Seedsmen 
in the world. 
Sat D. M. Ferry &Co’s 


FED MA N UA L Contains all the valuable NEW 
Seeds, Bulbs & Plants. 

OR (83 Tells how to grow them, and 
Mailed Free to all sending address for it, 


Seed Merchants 2 130l and 1303 Market St. 
and Growers PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 


Established 1857. 


\ Mlustrated p- Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
t circular and estimate. A Liber 
Ay SEED ANNUAL wed discount to churches and tbe trade. 
S Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 
For isso I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. 
Will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and 
to last year’s customers No. 1 Sulit, 


thout ordering it. 

able toall, Every person usin 
— Cauliflower | Garden, Field or Wlewer Seeds 
n existence. should send for it. Address @ 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. iN Plush, $68 - 


Everlasting WicKcree: | | SMALL 
A LI T Invention of the Age, Re- & CO., 
CH quires no trimming as it by waa .\\ Boston 
willnever burn out, Noth- M 7 


ing but the oil burns, as the 
wick is made of ** Mineral 
Wool,”’which cannot burn, 
and so there can be no es- 
cape of black smoke or 
— soot to discolor the chim- 
<9 nev,&c. Gives a white, clear, 
brilliant light. We guarantee 
4 satistaction. Agents can make 
fortunes withit. Retail price, 10 
cts.each. We will send3 sample 
wicks for 10 cts. Small size wicks, 20 cts. per doz., 
$2.25 per gross. Medium size, 25 cts. per doz., $2.75 
per gross, Large size, 30 cts. per doz., $3.25 ated ga 
One gross, assorted sizes, $2.75. All postpaid. 
audress, WESSON MFG. CO.,.Providence,R.I, 


EQUAL 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Refiectorsand . 
Refilecto: Chandeliers 
for every conceivavle use, Catalogues 
free. Please state warts. 
, WHEELER REFLECTOR OO. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il, 


25 27 No. 13th St.,Philadelphia,Pa 


Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


wero decoration and work in American Mosaic 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Cr 
CHIMES ANT of 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 


Mention this purr. Baltimore, Md; 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. 


lass from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. 
English-painted glass from the designs 
of Mesars. Clayton & Bell. 
AGENTS Fror— 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London Manufacture the finest : of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogne sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Lhose answering an Advertise- 
nent will conser a faror upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Unione 


chaser can have 3 for 1889, the P 
WICK’S FLORAL GUIDE thePr 
. logue of America, now ready ; revised and enlarged ; new rhape; new type; elegant : 

PY cover ; a frontispiece, and 38 C oloved Plates, Contains an iliustration and de- 

ae. ew Siriped scription «f ever7 pon lar plant, flower and vegetable, and prices of same, No bogus 
Ye Hardy Ro . Offers, We do not advertise ** two do!lars’ worth for 50 cents,” but wé do give money’ \@ 

$¢ worth, both in quality and quantity. See our Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables. Price 

tree’ioo &< «OOf GUIDE, 15 cecnts, each copy con a certificate good for that amount in Seeds, so that the book is 

prac‘ically free. JAS. Wieck Sek wSMAN, Rochester, N. 
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est is accompanied with stamp. The date on your label will 

indicate within two weeks that the remittance was + soe 
HANGES OF ADDRESS.— When a change of address ered, 
” both the new and old ad must be given, and notice sent one 
coma d be by Check, Draft, 

HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances shoul sent by Chec 

Exp Order, Money Order, payable to of CHRISTIAN 
Upson Compan. Cash: and Postal Notes should be sent in Registered 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISING RATES—AGATE MEASURE. 
General advertising. 30 cts. a line 
Special 40 ots. line 
schools and 20 cts. a line 
Discounts on ers to dollars or more. 
Address Th Un - Company, 


en’ 
30 Lafayette 
‘New York. 


Christian Union 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“Vol. 39, No. 5. 


-» “THE MAN WHO MAKES NO MISTAKES MAKES NOTHING.” we 


—Epwarp J. PHetps. 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


IN A MUDDLE. 
ALL ON ACCOUNT OF THAT SUBSCRIPTION 
CERTIFICATE. 


A lady, to whom one of our “subscription cer- 
tificates’ was presented as a Christmas gift, wrote 
to the sender on January 9 as follows : 

- As to The Christian Union subscription certificate, 
I am greatly obliged for it. But, to tell the truth, I do 
not know how to use it. I have taken time and puzzled 
over it a good deal, but I cannot understand it. At 
first, I said I was ashamed to own I could not under- 
stand it. Then I recollected that long ago, before I 
went to Bradford to school, I was told to never be un- 
willing to say I did not knowa thing. By admitting this, 
I might thereby learn something. So I say, plainly, I 
do not understand that ‘Subscription Certificate.’ 
Once I was on the point of including $2 with the 
‘Subscription Certificate’ and sending the names of 
two new subscribers. I have two friends to whom I 
should like to send the ‘ valuable paper.’ Then, upon 
looking a second time at my gift, I concluded this was 
not the right way. Excuse my yarn. Will close by 
saying I am in a muddle.” 

The Publisher has handed the above letter to the 
undersigned, accompanied by a specimen of the 
“subscription certificate’ referred to, with a re- 
quest that we interview our lady friends on the 
subject, discover the cause of the alleged obscurity 
of its wording, and, if possible, remedy the defect. 

We have done as requested. The obscurity cer 
tainly exists. In the form handed us, it has puz- 
zled both men and women to whom we have shown 
it. The mention of three sums of money, $2, $3, 
and $5, accompanied by different conditions, natu- 
rally requires careful reading ; but the statement 
seems to us fairly clear. In the case, however, of 
the correspondent quoted, the cause of her confu- 
sion is quite apparent and easy to avoid. The per- 
son who made the gift evidently neglected to remove 
the red coupon addressed “To Our Subscribers ;” 
and investigation shows that it is this red coupon 
alone that puzzles non-subscribers. Remove this, 
and you will find that any recipient of your gift 
of an annual subscription to The Christian Union 
will understand and appreciate it. G. H. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES. 


If people only wanted to be happy, it would be very easy ; | 


but they want to be happier than other people, and this is 
almost always difficult, because we imagine other people 
happier than they really are.—[ Montesquieu. 


A MERCHANT PRINCE AND SOME OF HIS SECRETS. 


In personal appearance Mr. Wanamaker is a man of 


average size, but with an unusually large head. His 
face is one to be remembered. It is not expressive of 
the strength and humor one sees in the face of Phil 
Armour, nor of the quiet persistency and mental even- 
ness which are conspicuous in the face of Marshall 
Field, who, with Mr. Wanamaker, are the three great- 
est merchants of the world, but it gives outward evi- 
dence of unique individuality, of great executive force, 
a grasp of fundamentals, and that sort of impulsiveness 
which brings quick decision and prompt action. It isa 
beardless face, which appears to fall rapidly backwards 
in all directions from the mouth. The absence of the 
firm, strong chin is so striking as to confuse the phys- 
iognomists. 

n reply to the question as to what fundamental 
principles Mr. Wanamaker had attached the most im- 
ese to in the building up of his immense business, 

e said : 

“T have tried each day to do that day’s work, and to 
make each following day an improvement upon its pred- 
ecessor. That is the whole secret. We will not handle 
goods which people do not want. I mean by this that 
we never take advantage of the vastness or popularity 
of our business to foist upon the people goods which 
they ought not to buy. e do not struggle simply to 
sell goods, to make cheap prices. I am called original 
and unique because [ put my brain in my business— 
because I redu:ze my business to a science. You have 
asked me how I have managed to build up so large a 
concern. Persons who imagine it has been done simply 


by putting ina big stock of goods, opening the doors, and 
inviting the people in—that a business like this simply 
grows by its own impetus—are mistaken. You can start 
a locomotive on its journey simply by getting up steam 
and opening the throttle, but that is no guarantee of the 
train reaching its destination in safety. I spend $5,000 
a week in advertising, and pay a skillful man—a former 
newspaper editor, and a good one—$1,000 a month to 
do it forme. I make money by it. Advertising is the 
leverage with which this store has been raised up.”— 


[Chicago Tribune. 
THE POLICEMAN’S LOT. 


A man whose dress was that of a gentleman rushed 
into the office of the Brooklyn Bridge Trustees at half- 
past six one afternoon of last week, and demanded the 
instant discharge of a policeman who, he declared, had 
treated him brutally, had gripped his collar and jerked 
him from the platform of a car—all without provoca- 
tion. 

“ What is the man’s number ?” Mr. Martin asked. 

“ Forty-two,” was the reply. : 

“Tf your charge is correct, the officer will be strippe 
of his uniform in five minutes.” 

No. 42 was ordered to report immediately. He came 
in smiling. 

“You are charged, officer,” Mr. Martin said, “ with 
taking this gentleman by the collar and jerking him 


| from the platform of a car. What have you to say ?” 


“Tt is true, sir,” was the astonishing reply. _- 
“You see he admits it,” exclaimed the complainant. 
“T did it, sir,” No. 42'continued, “to save his life and 
mine. The car was in motion when this man, running 
in from the street, caught hold of a gate and attempted 
to climb over it on to the platform. He was evidently 
out of breath, and failed. In another moment a post 
that stands close to the track would have crushed him 
to death against the side of thecar. Seeing his danger, 
I shouted to’ him to get off. He refused to move. I 
then caught him by the collar and pulled him from the 
te.” 
O The complainant turned pale. After much sha 
questioning by the superintendent, he reluctantly ad- 
mitted that No. 42 told the truth. Turning to the 
latter he asked if the post were still beside the track. | 
“Tt is, sir, and if I ever have the pleasure of saving 
your life again, I shall walk you straight to the station.” 


—[{New York Tribune. 


SCISSORINGS. 


Visitor—“ What’s become of the man who used to 
write all those funny mother-in-law stories for you ?” 
Editor—* He’s working for us yet—does the market 
reports.” Visitor—“ What’s the matter with his jokes ; 
did the people get tired of them?” Editorg—“ No, he 
got married.”—[Terre Haute Express. . 

Friend (to sick man)—“ Don’t you find the lon 
days lonesome, John, confined as you are to your be 
and easy chair?” Sick Man—“ Lonesome, friend ? 
That doesn’t express it. Why, the gas collector called 
this afternoon with a six months’ gas bill, and I paid 
the bill and put my arms around his neck and called 
him New York Sun. 

First Shopping Fiend—“ Madam, that’s my muff !” 
Second Shopping Fiend—* Why, how inexcusably stu- 
pid of me to pick up an imitation monkey skin !”— 
[ Time. 7 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 
SOME INTE NG FACTS IN ITS HISTORY. 


_ It will be twenty-five years next July since a charter 
was issued to the first accident insurance company in 
America—the Travelers. Since that time hundreds 
have sprung into existence, some to live a short time, 
some longer, and some have become active competitors ; 


but the Travelers still has the lead, and is likely to 


keep it. Why? It is based on sound principles. It 
has over $10,000,000 of assets and $2,000,000 surplus. 
It is still managed by the same officers from the be- 

inning, and five of the original directors are still on the 

ard. James G. Batterson, the President, conceived 
the idea and launched the ship, and for twenty-five 
years has stood on the bridge ; Rodney Dennis has 
been at the helm as Secretary for the same length of 
time. To the genius and energy of these two men and 
their associates is due the success of one of the most 
beneficent institutions in this country. The annual 
payments by this company to those who have been 


killed or maimed by accidents, or to their dependents, — 


is over $1,000,000, which on an average is about 
$4,500 a day. When we consider the amount of suffer- 
ing and want that is often caused by the sudden loss of 
a parent or husband on whom a family is dependent 
for support, and the amount of the necessities of life 
$1,000,000 can buy, distributed among thousands of 
families, we can truthfully say that such an institution 
is a beneficent one. 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The thirty-ninth annual statement published in an- 
other column shows a large gain in membership, 1n- 
come, and assets over last year. The figures indicate 
that the tna is conservatively yet actively managed. 
Its growth is substantial. | | 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of England lowered its rate 
of discount to three and one-half per cent. 
this week. The open rate is about one to 
one and one-half per cent. lower, and 
money is extremely plentiful in the Lon- 
don market, as it is here. The constant 
purchasing and payment of the Govern- 
ment bonds during the past year and a 
a half has withdrawa ju:t so much first 
rate investment security from our mar- 
kets, and has created, finally, a great 
dearth of the very best material in which 
trust estates, savings banks, and other 
institutions can invest; the difficulty in 
finding the kind and quantity to supply 
the place of these Governments is more 
pronounced than ever before. Institu- 
tions are searching the markets through 
and through for something as substitute, 
and the result is that not only are first 
grade but second grade bonds are more 
and more wanted. All this has its indi- 
rect effect on the lower grades, and the 
bond market for railway bonds is full of 
orders wherever the security is fairly 
good ; as it is, the necessity and policy 
of the Government is to continue buying 
its own debentures in the market in order 
to use its great surplus of funds, other- 
wise constantly accumulating. The de- 
mand on the bond list at the Stock Ex- 
change promises to continue indefinitely. 
For years, now, the extensive railway 
building in the country has helped to 
supply this extraordinary demand, but 
a period has at last been reached 
when this mania for building railways 
has practically ceased, and but a small 
percentage of contribution to our average 
annual railway growth is likely to take 
place in 1889, so that the markets will 
miss the supply of bonds created from 
such contribution. The old stock of se- 
curities is, therefore, being worked over. 
Were it not for the shadow resting on the 
share list on account of Granger legisla- 
tion, foolish competition and cutting rates, 
and on account of the apparent evil work- 
ings against the railways of the Inter- 
State Commies law, the standard stocks 
would supplement the bond list in supply- 
ing thisdemend. As it is, we find that in- 
vestors are searching out the unques- 
tioned stocks, and putting their funds in 
them to a certain extent. Pullman Pal- 
ace Car Co. shares, Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Co. stock, and also Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, Morris & Essex, New 
York Central, Oregon Navigation, Chi- 
eago & Alton, St. Louis & San Francisco 
first preferred, Amgrican Cable, the Ex- 
press stocks, and several others of the 
less active shares, are in demand for in- 
vestment, until there is a very marked 
impression being made on the amount of 
these shares available in the markets. 

This strictly investment demand thus 
far excludes anything but first-rate in 
stocks ; but it must have a tendency, 
now that the general list is so low, of 
stimulating all classes. Just as soon as 
the railway presidents have completed 
their agreement, we may feel very sure 
that its working success, if assured, will 
stimulate all the list, and cause a new 
impetus in the speculative markets. Con- 

fidence grows slowly, but when it is found 
that the railway reports of earnings are 
coming in every week and month with 
largely advanced figures over last year’s 
(and this been the case this year thus far), 
it will be understood that the raising of 
rates is doing the work, and credit and 
confidence in values will take a new start. 
We think the time is near at hand for 
this new departure in values. The re- 
5 of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Vestern Company for the year shows 
earnings over fixed charges of. 13 
35-100 per cent. on the shares, although 
they only pay seven per cent. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, 
Specie, increase......... ... 2,881,500 
Legal tenders, increase ..... 975,500 
Deposits, increase.......... 1,487,000 
Reserve, increase............ 1,985,250 


This leaves the banks with a surplus 
reserve of about $21,000,000. 
WALL STREET. 


_—An English joker took down the cal- 
endar in a business office and hung up 
one two years uld. Dates for important 
ap were taken from it, and a loss of 

30,000 was the result. | 


|THERE ARE TWINS AND TWINS. 


The other night the subject of twins 
was up, asa matter of conversation. The 
resemblance of twins is always interest- 
ing, and some stories were told which 
were new to the listener. One was about 
a pair of twin sisters, excellent ladies, 
who lived near each other in a Massachu- 
setts town. One of these twins was ail- 
ing somewhat, and one day her sister, 
bonnetless and shawlless, ran in to see how 
she was, and found that the ailing one 
wanted her to do an important errand. 
So she put on the ailing sister’s shawl and 
bonnet and went to the store. Arriving 
there, she saw her own image in a large 
looking-glass, and exclaimed: ‘ Why, 
you decided to come yourself, after all ! 
I don’t- think you were well enough !” 
By way of the opposite of this story, a 
member of the party told of a countiy 
woman who was asked if her twin sister 
resembled her. ‘“ Laws, no!” exclaimed 
the old lady ; “ we ain’t no more like than 
’s if ’twa’n’t us’t all. She’s just as differ- 
ent as I be t’other way !”—[ Boston Tran- 
script. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Texas Loans at E ont Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven yearsin Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming .to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of longtime _ 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to tnvestor. 
Address 
B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Reference by ission to The Christian Union or 
the ** I: .’ New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Tezas. 


JouN«F Burts &=Co. 
BANKERS, 


KEARNEY, NEB. 
ECEIVE deposits and transact a general 
banking business. 
Real Estate investments for non-residents 
on joint account a specialty. 
Farms and City Loans. 
Correspondence solicited. — 


REFERENCE—Wnm. A. ing, Sec’y - 
ford Co. Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Hartford’ 
Conn.; W. Tillson, Cashier Kearney Na- 
tional Bank, Kearney, Neb. 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD.,SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.”’ 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mort Bonds, 7 to 8 r cen 
LA = ESTMENT CO., in 


pons eand remit 
° een years’ experience. e Cap 
connections. Refertothe ‘‘ Congregation- 

alist."” Send for Fo Circular, 
before you invest elaewhere. 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT Co., 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED MORTGAGE NOTES. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


bentures. 
Chartered 1872, and has always been under the 
su ision of CONNECTICUT ONERS. 
amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee limited law. 
nsurance Companies, other Corporations, 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


N. Jackson, Presi Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Go., Western Mgrs., St. Paul., Minn. 
OFFICES: 


54 Equitable Building, Boston. 512 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
R. Jonnson, New York 
31-33 


Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our {8 YEARS’ business. 
16,854 Mortgages negotisted, aggreg ting $11,768 818 
6,942 “ in force, - 


5. 358,162 

9,912 “ paid, “ 6,410,656 
Interest paid aggregating - - 3,345,495 
Total paid toinvestors - 8,766,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer 
We do not eine to a3 the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 


Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Fuil information furnished by 
J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE £0., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang'r, HENRY CIC“INSON, 319 Broadway 


d 
ted to lender 


7%. FARM MORTGAGES 


RANTEED; | Chas. R. King, 
may be bought of Providence, R. I. 
Marion Grimes, 
Rev. 8S. McKean, D.D. 1,151 Fulton 8t., 
Lansingburgh, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. M. Root . 8. Cross, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Wm Bostwick,Cashier 
2 


Hudson, N. Y 

John A. N.Y 
Lansin We 
Loan Com- 


BISHOP, GORHAM & YAN KLEECK, 


EpwWARD F BisnHop, 


A G.G M, 
G. GoRHA DENVER, Colo. 
INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 

Money loaned; interest collected; investments made 
and taken care of, for Eastern investors in Colorado 
and the West. 

References :—Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
Perkins, Boston ; Jam Pres. Man. Lif 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000 
DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 


GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
N. Y. Agency. HAYES & CO), 
o. | Broadway. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Rea’ Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. Inter- 
est 6, 7, and $8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In 
terest Coupons collected. * 


REFERENCES. 


The Safe Deposit Co. of New York. 


EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 


NEW AND APPROVED SAFES ADDED. 


OFFICES NEWLY FURNISHED. 


140, 142, AND 146 BROADWAY, 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 


GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY. 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Capital, $500,000; Surplus, $170,000. 


in deposits. The r the time the 
higher the rate. interest on balances of active 
ta of merchants and others, subject to check 


as in any bank; lends mone 
without indorser, and accepts 
lyn appraised first m 


asco 


security. 
Acts as Executor and guardian, under 
wills, for the fixed siatutory charges : rey 
trar, Trustee, transfer ond States, 


on promissory note 
ew York Cityor Brook- 
with title guaranteed 


cities, to railroads, and other co 
for real estate mo with cou nds in New 
York, ta, 
TRUSTEES: 
A. Van Allen, John D. Verme 
Warner Van Nord John Van Voor 
Hooper C. Van Vo W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van W Geo. W. Van Sicien, 
G. Van Nostrand, . James Roosevel 
John R. Planten, Van Wick, 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
rt B. Roosev Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. H 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff. 
W. D. Van Vieck, | Daniel A. Heald. 


GEO. W. VAN SICLEN. Bocretary. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid u 130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD Sec. Capital $400' 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mo e Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
and colleges of the East. and 


companies, savings banks, 
References: Hon. Charles 


many private institutions. 
De t of N: 


orrTi 
. H.; Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmed , Ind 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New "Waves. Count; J. 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many othe 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000. Highest rate of interest consiat- 
ent with choicest security. Ask for information of 
H. E. Vice-President. E. 8. Oxnussr, Pres. 


A SOLD 


r annum _ first 


on productive 


ational Bank. E = 
AND WEsT. Correspondence Solici- 

ted. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


Is the western mortgage 
business overdone ? | 
Both yes and no. It is, when 
bad loans are made. - It is not, 
when good ones are made. 
There are good ones enough 
for millions on millions a year. 
Look out for your lender! 
All depends on him. , 
Send for a pamphlet account 
of how the business is done. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 


experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
day for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $5 
and upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
Banks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
For references, testimonials and full information apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


71 State St., Albany, N.Y. . 40 Wall St., N. Y. City. 


soz South 4th St., P phia. 35 Congress St., Boston 


PER CEN 


| 
Ins. Co., Montpelier Vt. 
, emp arble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Mr. M 
ringfield, Mass. 
Agents for the Guaran 
pany of Kansas City, Missouri, or of the Com- 
pany direct from its home office, 604 Wyandotte 
treet, Kansas City, Mo. Please favor us by q 
writing whether you desire to invest now or 
not. 
Banks of Denver. ‘ 
St. Paul, Minn., and 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass, , 
| 


gin no more. 
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RICHARD CAMERON AMONG THE 
HILLS. 


Picture to yourselves this noble and 
majestic youth, with blooming counte- 
nance and eagle eye, standing on some 
huge rock uplifted in the wilderness. Ten 
thousand people are grouped around him 
—the aged, with the women and chil- 
dren, seated near this pulpit of Nature’s 
handiwork ; the men of middle age and 
the stalwart youths of the surrounding 
hamlets composing the outer circle, many 
of them with their hands on their swords, 
or their trusty guns slung by their side ; 
and on each neighboring height may be 
seen the solitary figure of the watchman, 
intently gazing in all directions for the 
approach of the troopers... . It is a 
Sabbath in May. How sublime and peace- 
ful the moment, even in this age of vio- 
lence and oppression, of the dungeon, the 
rack, and the scaffold, and murder in cold 
blood in the fields! . . . The psalm has 
been sung, and the echoes of the myriad 
voices have died on the moorland breeze. 
The prayer has been offered. . . . The 
preacher rises. He knows that his days 
are numbered, and but a few more suns 
the heather sod shall be his bed of death. 
Rousing himself from the reverie which 
had passed over him, the preacher an- 
nounces his text: “Ye will not come to 
Me that ye might have life.” The ser- 
mon is a most fervent pleading for Christ. 
“Will ye take him, veaornay? Will ye 
take him home with you? ‘Take the 
glorious Person who has occasioned our 
coming together here this day into this 
wild place. What! shall [ say that any 
of you were not content to take him? 
Poor, vile drunkard, take him. Swearer, 
adulterer, liar, be what you will, we give 
you the call and warning to come and 
take him. He speaks peace. to you. Go, 
My Master hath been cry- 
ing unto you in the parishes of Muirkirk 
and Crawfordjohn and Douglas, ‘ Ye will 
not come unto Me that ye might have 
life.’ What say ye? Shall I go away 
and tell my Master that ye will not come 
to him? I take instruments before these 
hills and mountains around us that I have 
offered him unto you this day. Look 
over to the Shawhead and all these hills 
—look at them! They are all witnesses 
now, and when you are dying they shall 
come before your face.” ‘“ Here,” says 
an old chronicler, “both minister and 
people fell into a state of calm weeping.” 


—[W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. 


FORCED MIRTH. 


The artist whoaccompanied Mr. George 
Kennan on his trip through Siberia has 
been in these parts lately, says “ Lis- 
tener” in the Boston “Transcript.” He 
tells many interesting stories of his expe- 
riences, and among them one which has 
effected a lodgment in the “ Listener’s ” 
slippery memory. The artist was en- 
gaged, one blistering day, somewhere on 
the outskirts of Tartary, in making a 
sketch of a group of picturesque Tartars. 
Still other Tartars amiably gathered 
around him as he was at work, inspecting 
his umbrella, gazing curiously at his 
sketch, and walking about. As the Tar- 
tars were armed to the teeth, the artist 
thought it best to be amiable, and smiled 
a broad and propitiatory smile upon the 
party. Whereupon the entire party 
smiled broadly in return, and showed 
great interest in him. He smiled again, 
more broadly still. Whereupon the Tar- 
tars came around in front of him, and 
began to go through the most extraordi- 
nary antics, laughing still. The artist 
gathered somehow that he was expected 
to laugh too, and proceeded to gratify 
their evident wish. The more he laughed, 
the more they laughed, and several big 
Tartars came around in front of him and 
lay down on the ground, rolling and 
tumbling. The artist laughed until his 
jaws almost cracked. The thing finally 
became a little alarming, and, calling his 
factotum and interpreter, the artist bade 
him find out of the head man of the Tar- 
tar party what these extraordinary antics 
were all about. 

*“ His excellency,” said the Tartar in 
explanation, “smiled upon us, and showed 
us something which we never saw before 
—teeth partly made of geld. And as the 
men of my tribe saw that his golden teeth 
were only to be seen when he laughed, 
they took all possible ways to make him 


laugh ; and when they rolled on the 
ground before him, it was only the better 
to see into his mouth, and behold the 
golden teeth.” . 

So the artist had been figuring before 
these Tartars, who were such remarkable 
curiosities to him, as a rare curiosity 
himself. It all depends on the point of 
view. 


—The little girl who wrote on her ex- 
amination paper, *“ The interior of Africa 
is principally used for purposes of ex- 
ploration,” was wiser than she thought. 
—[Baltimore American. 


A handsome and unique calendar is made by 
The Dennis Manufacturing Company, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York, proprietors of ** Paxine,’’ and sent by 
mail for 60 cents to any part of the United Btates. 


THE FINEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD! 


Via Union and Central Pacific roads. Sixty- 
four hours from Council Bluffs or Omaha to 
San Francisco. A Pullman Vestibuled train ; 
steam heat, electric light, bath-rooms, barber 
shop, library and dining car—a palace hotel 
on wheels is THE GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL 
every Wednesday. 


To those wishing roses, hardy plants, bulbs, 
and seeds for home planting, we cordially 
recommend the old reliable house of The 
Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. They 
are admitted to be the largest rose growers in 
America, and their roses and plants are well 
and favorably known all over the United 
States and Canada. Their New Guide, 110 
pages, handsomely illustrated, describes and 
tells how to grow more than two thousand 
varieties of the newest and choicest roses, 
hardy plants, bulbs, and seeds, and is sent 
free to all who write for it. See advertise- 
ment in this paper, and address the Dingee & 
Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


THE CALENDAR CROP. 


At this season of the year the calendar har- 
vest is at its height. Of the making of 
calendars there is nd end, and-they appear in 
all sizes, shapes, colors, and designs, the mak- 
ers of them vying with each other to produce 
something which shall surpass all previous 
efforts. plentiful have they become that 
a calendar must possess unusual merit to re- 
tain year after yeara prominent position. The 
calendar issued by N. W. Ayer & Son, News- 
paper Advertising Agents, Philadelphia, is 
one of the latter sort, and each succeeding 
year brings an increasing demand for it. 
Combining beauty of color and finish, it is 
also so plain that the various dates can be 
read with comfort. For counting-house or 
home it has not been surpassed, if equaled. 
On receipt of twenty-five cents they will for- 
ward their calendar, securely inclosed and 
postpaid, to any address. | 


THE FAMOUS PAXINE CALENDAR. 


Nearly all the New York newspapers praised 
our Paxine Calendar in such glowing terms in 
their columns that we have been deluged with 
requests and orders for them. A pond lily, 
bud and leaf, surmounted by cat-tails, on a 
highly polished composition, producing an 
effect equal to the finest etching on ivory, 
bound in leather, forms this unique and per- 
petual calendar, described by the pores as 
the handsomest ever produced. Like the 
celebrated Paxine, it is At: not only for 
1889, but for all time. The month, the day 
of the month, and the day of the week are 
adjusted by arrangement of steel khobs at the 
back, A wire attachment also at the back 
permits it to stand or hang. This exquisitely 
designed and decorated calendar can be ob- 
tained at our office for 50 cents. On receipt 
of 60. cents we will mail it to any address in 
the Urited States, postage paid by us. The 
Dennis Manufacturin ompany (Limited), 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


“THE OLD HOMESTEAD.” 


Some little time ago a clergyman, having 
some scruples about attending the exhibition 
of the ‘‘Old Homestead,”’ given by Denman 
Thompson at the Academy of Music, con- 
sented to have his wife and daughters visit 
the performance. On their return the pastor 
questioned his wife as to the character of the 
play. ‘* What did you see?’’ She answered: 
‘**Saw the Academy filled to overflowing with 
a beautiful landscape of the Homestead, as 
natural as life, sixty years ago. A dialogue 
between Josh Whitcomb and a tramp made 
one of the best temperance lectures I ever 
heard. Then a grand night view of Grace 
Church (illuminated), with the ringing of the 
chime bells and music by the organ, followed 
by a hymn most beautifully performed ‘by a 
quartet. During the performance a dozen 
laboring men came up from the meadow to 
the well (on the stage) and drew up water with 
the old well-sweep, and, afterdrinking, formed 


into line a double quartette and sang the ‘Old | 


Oaken Bucket that Hung in the Well’ in 
most superb style, 

‘The whole play is interspersed with nu- 
merous dialogues full of dry wit and humor 
that excite immense fun and laughter. Toen- 


joy it you must see and hear it. 


** Take it altogether, it was to me one of the | G 


most enjoyable entertainments I have heard 
in years, and I know you would say so.”’ 


West and Northwest. 


When You Need 


An Alterative Medicine, don’t forget 
that everything depends on the kind 
used. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
take noother. For over forty years this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved a success unparalleled 
in the history of proprietary medicines. 

‘“‘For a rash, from which I had suf- 
fered some months, my father, an M. D., 
recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
effected a cure. I am still taking this 
medicine, as I find it to be a most pow- 
erful blood-purifier.””—J. E. Cocke, 
Denton, Texas. 

“C. H. Hut, Druggist, Evansville, 
Ind., writes: ‘“‘I have been selling 

- Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for many years. It 
maintains its popularity, while many 
other preparations, formerly as well 
known, have long been forgotten.”’ 

‘“‘T have always recommended Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as superior to any other 
for the blood.’’ — 
G. B. Kuykendall, M. D., Pomeroy, W.T. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, a for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 


information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 


the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, I11. 


J.M. WHITMAN, WICKER, P. WILSON, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Madam Porter’s 


((UGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Cc use ma 

and toinform nocthes. 
HANNUMS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
370 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


Thorough instruction in Business 
Branches and Shorthand. 


Newark, N. J. 
More positions for 


COLLECE. 


Twenty minutes of New York. 
oo s t any other. Life scholarship, 

rite for circulars. Mention this paper. 
H. COLEMAN, Pres’t. 


COOD NEWS 
T ADIE 


GREATAMERICAN 


COMPANY 


or Webster's Pictiona 


MERICA 


GREAT . ‘O0., 
81 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. 


HE 
P.O. Box 289. 


What Scott’sEmulsion Has Done 


C ver 25 Pounds Cain in 10 Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizer 


THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Franci-co, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest andlungs and did 
not give it proper atten- 
tion; it developed into bron- 
ehitis, and in the fall of the 
same year I was threaten 
ed witheonsumption Phy: 
sicians ordered me to &a 
more congeniaiZ climate, 
and I came to San Francis- 
eco. Soon after my arrival 
Icommeneéed taking Seott’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. 
yn ten weeks my avoirdu: 
pois went from 155 to 180 
pounds and over; the cough 
meantime ceased. 

C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


COLEMAN 


Inducements ever ot- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
1 orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Se Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Band Moss Rose Toflet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
- Forfull address 
TEA CO 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH 


CO. 


AT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


GRE 
(C.,R.1.&P. andc.,K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It includ 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, AVEN. 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
> 


sin the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU. 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 


BLUFFS (OMAHA), and tween CHICAGO and 


KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at ceturate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 

Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, dai 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. The popular tourist line tothe scenic resorté 
and hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 

orthern Iowa, Southwestern Minn East 
Central Dakota. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
sinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 
(-en’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ITT 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
e Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ** an invaluable 


c.”’ Annual sale &,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


HE NEW HANDY BINDER 
FOR YOUR FILE % OF THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION WILL 
BE MAILED TO % YOU ON 
RECEIPT OF 75 CENTS. 
ADDRESS THE CHRISTIAN * 
UNION, NO. 30 LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, NEW YORK. + % 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


HEINRICH HEINE. 
By WALTER Herries 


This was a singer, a poet bold, ; 

Compact of Fire and Rainbow Gold ; 

Compact of Rainbow Gold and of Fire, 

Of sorrow and sin and of heart’s desire, 

Of good and of evil and things unknown— 

A merciless poet who cut to the bone. 

He sounded the depths of our grief and our 
gladness, : 

He wept at our mirth and he laughed at our 
madn 


He knew all that’s strange in the world and | 


that’s rife. 


He knew, and yet kuew net the meaning of | 


life. —({St. James’s Gazette. 


AFTER RAIN. 
By S. A. A. 


Dark storms of rain have passed away, 
Leaving the blue skies bare, and, lo! 
Above the odorous fields of May 
Red sunset arches glow. 


The hawthorn boughs are wet with drops 
That flash and sparkle, each a star ; 
-Bird-music chimes in every copse, 
Re-echoed from afar. 


On wings with summer fancies fraught, 
The blue-black swallow, sweeping by, 
Cuts, like an unexpected thought, 
The silence of the sky. 


I hear the laughter of a child ian 
Down where the meadow-banks are all 

Fretted with shifting lights and wild, 
And dreamy shadows fall. ; 


I see two passing, where [ stand ; 
I catch the sweet, soft undertone ; 
But they are walking hand in hand, 
And I am here alone. 
—{Maemillan’s Magazine. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL IDYL. 


Ram it in, cram it in, 

Children’s heads are hollow ; 
Slam it in, jam it in, 

Still there’s more to follow— 
Hygiene and history, 
Astronomic mystery, 

Algebra, histology. 

Latin, etymology, 
Botany, geometry, 

Greek and trigonometry— 
Ram it in, cram it in, 

Children’s heads are hollow. 
Rap it in, tap itin— 

What are teachers paid for ? 

_ Bang it in, slam it in— 

What are children made for ? 
Ancient archeology, 

Aryan, philology, 

Prosody, zodlogy, 

Physics, clinictology, 

Caleulus and mathematics, 

Rheturiec and hydrostatics—- 

Hoax it in, coax it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow. 


Rub it in, club it in, 

All there is of learning ; 
Punch it in, crunch it in, 

Quench their childish yearning 

For the-field and nook, 

Meadow green and rippling brook ; 
Drive such wicked thoughts afar, 
Teach the children that they are 
But machines to cram it in, 
Bang it in, slam it in— 


That their heads are hollow. 


Seold it in, mold it in, 

All that they can swallow ; 
Fold it in, hold it in, 

Still there’s more to follow. 
Faces pinched, and pale, 
Tell the same undying tale— 
Tell of moments robbed from sleep, 
Meals untasted, studies deep. 
Those who’ve passed the furnace through, 
With aching brow, will tell to you 
How the teacher crammed it in, 
Rammed it in, jammed it in, 
Crunched it in,. punched it in, 
Rubbed it in, clubbed it in, 
Pressed it in and caressed it in, — 
Rapped it in and slapped it in, 
When their heads were hollow.—{Puck. 


GARDEN MEMORIES. 


A garden old stretches down toward the sea. 
The flowers untended, the wild thorns grow- 


ing ; 
The sun burns hot, and the wind from the lea 
Now and again is restlessly blowing ; 
Trying to wake in this land of death 
Some song of the past ; a scentless breath 
Of laughing roses, and lips so fair, ; 
And sunbeams playing ’mid golden hair. 


The oleanders lie withered and broken ; 
From the thicket hard by comes no thrushes’ 


song, 
Would a ghost not rise if a word be spoken, 
Or a step resound the dark alleys ger 
A ghostly hand full of fair withered 


flowers 
Seattering its burden pale in showers, 
Like sea-foam driving upon the wave, 
To cover a long-forgotten grave. 


The sun and the wind and the rain come 


thither 
To the garden old that stands by the sea; 


The flowers dream and blossom and wither, 
And the wild hawk hovers over the lea. 
head sleeps in the bosom of 
‘death, 
The red lips will never again draw breath. 
All are at rest now; naught left to show 
The love and the sorrow of long ago. 
—[{Temple Bar. 


NATURE. 
By James Wuitcoms RILEY. 


Lo, whatever is at hand 

Is full meet for the démand : 
Nature ofttimes giveth best 
When she seemeth chariest. 

She hath shapen shower and sun 
To the need of every one— 
Summer bland and winter drear, 
Dimpled pool and frozen mere. 
All thou lackest she hath still, 
Near thy finding and thy fill. 
Yield her fullest faith, and she 
Will endow thee royally. 


Loveless weed and lily fair 

’ She attendeth, here and there— 
Kindly to the weed as to 
The lorn lily teared with dew. 
Each to her hath use as dear 
As the other; an thou clear 
Thy cloyed senses thou may’st see 
Haply all the mystery. 
Thou shalt see the lily get 
Its divinest blossom ; yet 
Shall the weed’s tip bloom no less 
With the song-bird’s gleefulness. 


Thou art poor, or thou art rich— 
Never lightest matter which : 
All the glad gold of the noon, 
All the silver of the moon, : 
She doth lavish on thee, while 
Thou withholdest any smile 
Of thy gratitude to her, 
Baser used than usurer. . 
Shame be on thee an thou seek 
Not her pardon, with hot cheek, 
And bowed head, and brimming eyes, 
At her merciful ‘** Arise !”’ 
—[The Century. 


BIBLE SCENES STILL ENACTED. 


In writing from Fayal, one of the Azores 
Islands, a correspondent of the Boston 
“ Transcript ” says: “On the country 
roads and near the windmills you will see 
circular thrashing floors made of hardened 
pumice stone, where cows and oxen are 
driven over the grain, crossing and 
recrossing it. These are a distinct and fre- 
quent feature in the landscape, and 
remind one of Bible scenes. What is 
that strange noise [ hear from afar? I 
say to my native companion. Why, it is 
an ox cart coming along the lane with a 
load of. grain. I watch and wait, and 
within half an hour it. passes, with its 
two or three yoke of oxen dragging this 
uncouth cart with its high encirelin 
wicker front and sides. Its great soli 
wooden wheels creak and-groan. One is 
impelled to be merciful and beseech the 
owner to oil the wheels. But no, I must 
not, and am told that this noise is a part 
of the equipage, and no farmer is satisfied 
unless his wheels have the proper amount 
of squeak. A law was once made by the 
Portuguese Government that no creaking 
eart should be allowed to enter a city, but 
the people rebelled, and the law was re- 
pealed.” 


AS GOOD AS. MEDICINE. 


Invalids like encouragement. The physi- 
cian of — demeanor acts often as a rem- 
edy inhimself. There is an indefinite yet de- 
lightful assurance of convalescence in every 
word, every gesture. 

But better than this is evidence, evidence 
of past success, evidence of present efficiency. 
Such, for instance, as the following, in regard 
to Compound Oxygen: 


FREEMANSBURG, N. Y., August 10, 1888. 
‘**T would not have been amongst the living 
if it had not been for Compound Oxygen.”’ 
Mrs. S. RAPPLEYE. 


Norwoop, Mass., August 10, 1888. 
‘*T have improved very much under your 
Treatment.”’ Mrs. Usticr Stock. 


NEWARK, N. J., June 12, 1888. 

‘* Mother and I are enjoying good health, 
no doctor having been called to our house for 
over three years—ever since I first sent f 
Compound Oxygen.’’ Miss Susie STEELE. 


Mitton, Del., August 8, 1888. 
** My wife says I must tell you she believes 
that she would have been in her grave if it 
had not been for Compound Oxygen.”’ 
B. Mustarp, Postmaster. 


The above evidence needs no comment. We 
would add, however, that we publish a bro- 
chure of 200 pages regarding the effect of 
Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering from 
consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia; all chronic and nervous 
disorders. It will be sent, free of charge, to 
any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 331 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


PAXINE. 


: 
\ 


\\) 


PAXINE, the most successful remedy ever produced for 


Dyspepsia, Malaria, Nervous Disorders, and Liver Complaints. 


Certain in its effects, gratifying in results, agreeable to the taste. 


Paxine is made from the most potent drugs known to the science of medicine in 
curing the above complaints, combined upon scientific principles, producing a thor- 


oughly scientific remedy. 


Indorsed and recommended by wer? 2 physicians. 


EGBERT 


“GENTLEMEN~_1 have carefully 


526 Sth Ave., New York, writes: 
examined the formula of Paxine, and 


think it admirably adapted for the relief of the troubles for which it is 
recommended. The drugs are so skillfully combined as not only to extract all 
their remedial qualities, but also to produce a very elegant pharmaceutical 


preparation. 


EGBERT GUERNSEY, M.D.” 


Sold by druggists, of somrenee by express, CHARGES PAID BY US, to any point in the United States, 


upon receipt of price, 


THE DENNIS MANUFACTURING CO. (imited), Proprietors, 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 


Two h One New Subscription ) 
New Subscriptions | One Renewal f 
Five | One Renewal 
New Subscriptions Four New Subseript’ns 


© 


CLUB 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


HINDERCORNS. 


Theenly sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain, Ensur 4 
feet. lic. at bruggists. Hiscox &Co.,N. . 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and allStom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for im 

Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new lifeand strength ei 
tothe weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH KLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him forit. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 


233 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 
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